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MADAME DE VILLEMER PHILOSOPHIZES 



I recognized him as the man ivho walked ahead 
ûf me on the day we arrived, and sang the song 
about the hard rocks. 

" * What are you thinking about ? ' the marchioness 
asked me ^ for she saw that I was watching him, 

" */ am thinking about tltat man* I replied'* 
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THE MARQUIS DE VILLEMER 



LETTER TO MADAME CAMILLE HEUDEBERT 

Z> , near Blois 

** Set your mind at rest, my dear sister, I have arrived 
safely at Paris and am not tired out. I have had a few 
hours' sleep, breakfasted on a cup of coffee, made my 
toilet, and in a moment I am going to take a cab and call 
on Madame d'Arglade, to be presented by her to Madame 
de Villemer. 1 will write you to-night the result of that 
momentous interview, but I think that I will drop these 
few words into the post before I go, so that you may be 
at ease concerning my journey and my health. 

*' Be brave with me, dear Camille, everything will be 
all right ; God does not desert those who rely on Him and 
who do their best to assist His merciful providence. The 
thing that makes it most painful for me to carry out my 
resolution is your tears and the children's ; I have diffi- 
culty in keeping back my own when I think of them ; 
but I absolutely must do it, you see I I could not sit with 
folded arms when you have four children to bring up. 
As 1 have courage, good health and no other tie in this 
world than my affection for you and those poor angels of 
the blessed Lord, it was my place to go away and earn a 
living for us all. I will succeed, too, you may be sure. 

(3) 
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.. ^g^ TTie, instead of regretting my absence and 

my d ^r "^^' — ^^^^ ^^ ^" ' ^^^ ^' y^^' ^"^ ^**^ ^^^^' 
our hfc I ^^S sister, 1 embrace you with all my heart, and 

s^^ ^^ ^v^d children too. Don't make them cry by talk- 
ing to i-Vfc.^ 

them f *^ about me ; but try nevertheless not to let 

^^Re^t me, for that would grieve me terribly. 

" Caroline de Saint-Geneix. 



a^ry 3, 1845. 



SECOND LETTER 

To the Same 

^^^^ory, overwhelming victory, my dear sister ! I 
am back again from my interview with our grande dame, 
ana have been successful beyond my wildest hopes, as 
you >vill see in a moment. As 1 have one more evening 
to myself, the last probably, I am going to take advantage 
01 It to tell you about the interview. It will seem to me 
as \f I were chatting with you in your chimney-corner, 
tockmg Chariot with one hand and amusing Lili with the 
other. Dear loves, what are they doing at this minute ? 
They have no idea that I am all alone in a dismal hotel 
chamber, for, in the fear of being unwelcome to Madame 
d'Arglade, I put up at a small hotel ; but I shall have 
very comfortable quarters at the marchioness's, and this 
solitary evening gave me an excellent chance to collect 
my thoughts and to think of you all with nothing to dis- 
tract me. 1 did very well, by the way, not to place too 
much reliance on the hospitality that was offered me, for 
Madame d'Arglade is away, and 1 had to take courage 
A introduce myself to Madame de Villemer. 
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" You asked me to draw her portrait for you ; she is 
about sixty years old, but she is quite infirm and seldom 
leaves her easy-chair ; that and her pain-worn ^ace malce 
her seem fifteen years older. She has never been beau- 
tiful or had a good figure ; but her face is expressive and 
strongly marked. She is very dark ; her eyes are magni- 
ficent, rather hard, but candid. Her nose is straight 
and falls too far over the mouth, which is too conspicuous, 
none the less, for it is ugly. The expression of the mouth 
is ordinarily contemptuous ; but her whole face lights up 
and softens when she smiles, and she smiles easily. My 
first impression agreed with my last. I think she is 
very kind-hearted, by design rather than by impulse, 
and courageous rather than light-hearted. She is well 
educated and witty. In fact, she does not differ much 
from the picture of her which Madame d'Arglade drew 
for us. 

" She was alone when I was shown into her chamber. 
She bade me sit beside her, grack)usly enough, and this 
was the substance of our conversation. 

'* ' You are highly recommended by Madame d'Arglade, 
for whom I have the greatest esteem. 1 know that you be- 
long to an excellent family, that you have talent, an irre- 
proachable character, and have lived a spotless life. So 
that I am very desirous that we may come to an under- 
standing and be mutually agreeable to each other. Two 
things are necessary to obtain that result ; one, that my 
offers are satisfactory to you ; the other, that our ways 
of looking at things are not too different, for that would 
be a constant' source of annoyance. Let us discuss the 
first question. I offer you twelve hundred francs.' 

" ' So I was told, madame, and I accepted.' 

" ' And I was told that you probably would not think 
it enough.' 
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" ' It is true, madame, that it is small for the necessities 
of my situation ; but madame is the best judge of her own 
situation, and as 1 am here ' 

'^ * Speak frankly ; you think it is not enough ? ' 

" M cannot say that. It is probably more than my 
services are worth/ 

" ' I do not say that, an you say it from modesty. 
But you are afraid that it won't be enough to support 
you, aren't you ? Never fear, I will take care of all that ; 
in my service you will have to spend nothing except for 
dress, and I am not exacting in that respect. Are you 
fond of dress ? ' 

'"Yes, madame, very; but I will restrict myself, as 
you require nothing.' 

"The sincerity of my reply seemed to surprise the 
marchioness. Perhaps I ought not to have spoken on 
the impulse of the moment, as I am in the habit of doing. 
It was some time before she recovered herself. At last 
she smiled and said : 

" ' Tell me, why do you like dress ? You are young, 
pretty and poor ; you have no right or need to trick 
yourself out.' 

*" I have so little right to,' I replied, ' that I dress sim- 
ply, as you see.' 

" * That is all very well, but does it make you unhappy 
not to be dressed more stylishly ? ' 

" ' No, madame, not at all, since it must be so. 1 see 
that I spoke heedlessly when I told you that I was fond 
of dress, and that that statement gave you a poor idea of 
my common sense. I beg you to look upon it simply as 
a result of my frankness. You questioned me about my 
tastes, and I answered as if I had the honor to be well- 
known to you ; that was an impertinence, I am afraid, 
and I beg you to forgive me.' 
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" * That is to say/ she replied, ' that, if I knew you, I 
should know that you will accept without irritation and 
without a murmur the necessities of your situation ? ' 

'* * Yes, madame, that is it exactly/ 

" • Very good ; your impertinence, if it was that, is 
very far from offending me. I like sincerity, above all 
things ; I like it more than common sense, perhaps, and 
I urge you to be entirely frank with me. What has de- 
cided you to accept the post of companion to an infirm 
and perhaps very tiresome old woman at such a paltry 
salary ? ' 

'"In the first place, madame, I was told that you 
were very intellectual and very kind-hearted, and there- 
fore I thought that I was not likely to be bored with you ; 
in the second place, even if I should be very unhappy, it 
was my duty to accept anything rather than remain idle. 
Although my father left us nothing, my sister was very 
well married, and I lived with her without scruple ; but 
her husband, whose whole income was derived from a 
position in the civil service, died recently after a long 
and painful illness,.which used up all the family savings. 
So that it is naturally my turn to support my sister and 
her four children.' 

" * On twelve hundred francs ? ' cried the marchioness. 
' No, that can't be done. Ah I mon Dieu I Madame 
d'Arglade didn't tell me that. She was afraid, I suppose, 
of the distrust which misfortune inspires ; but she was 
very wrong so far as I am concerned ; your devotion in- 
terests me greatly, and if we agree in other respects, I 
propose that you shall have tangible proof of my esteem. 
Trust me ; I will do my best.' 

" * Ah ! madame,' 1 replied, * whether or not I have the 
good fortune to suit you, allow me to thank you for this 
generous impulse of your heart ! ' 
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" And I kissed her hand warmly, which did not dis- 
please her. 

'"But/ she resumed after another pause^ during 
which she seemed to feel some distrust of her inspiration^ 
* suppose you should prove to be frivolous and a bit of a 
flirt?' 

'" I am neither.' 

" ' I trust not ! However, you are very pretty. I 
wasn't told that, either, and yet, as I look at you more 
closely, it seems to me that you are remarkably pretty. 
That disturbs me a little, I tell you frankly.' 

" * Why so, madame ? ' 

'* ' Why ? True, why indeed ? ugly women think 
themselves beautiful, and in their desire to please, they 
are absurd. It is better, perhaps, that you should be 
capable of pleasing — provided that you don't abuse your 
power. Let us see, are you a good girl enough and a 
brave enough woman to tell me about your past life ? 
Have you had any romance ? You have, haven't you ? 
It is impossible that you shouldn't have had. You are 
twenty-two or three ' 

" M am twenty-four, and I have had no other romance 
than this, which I will tell you about in two words. At 
seventeen I was sought in marriage by a man whom I 
liked and who withdrew his suit when he learned that 
my father had left more debts than property. I suffered 
a good deal, but I have forgotten it, and I have sworn 
that I will never marry.' 

" ' Oh ! that is anger, not forgetting ! ' 

" ' No, madame, it is reasoning. Having nothing, yet 
feeling that I was worth something, I have not chosen to 
make a foolish marriage, and, far from being angry still, 
I have forgiven the man who deserted me ; 1 found it es- 
pecially easy to forgive him on the day when, my sister 
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and her four children being left in want, I realized the 
suffering of a father who dies in harness but is unable to 
leave anything to his orphans/ 

** ' Have you ever seen the ungrateful wretch again ? ' 

"* Never. He married, and 1 never think of him.' 

" ' And have you not thought of any other man since ? ' 

" 'No, madame.' 

*' ' How have you avoided it ? ' 

** ' 1 don't know. I believe 1 have not had time to 
think about myself. When one is very poor and doesn't 
wish to fall into utter destitution, the days are well filled, 
I assure you I ' 

'* ' But you must have been pestered with suitors, 
pretty as you are ? ' 

" ' No, madame, no one has ever pestered me. 1 do 
not believe in persecutions which are not encouraged at 
all.' 

***\ agree with you, and I like your way of answering. 
So you have no fear for yourself in the future ? ' 

" * I have no fear of anything at all.' 

'' ' And this emptiness of the heart will not make you 
melancholy and gloomy ? ' 

'' ' I do not anticipate anything of the sort. I am nat- 
urally cheerful, and I have retained my strength through 
the most painful trials. I have no dream of love in my 
brain, and I am not romantic. If I should ever change, I 
should be very much surprised. That is all I can tell you 
about myself, madame. Will you take me as I describe 
myself, for after all I can only describe myself as I seem 
to myself ? ' 

" * Yes, 1 will take you for what you are, an excellent 
girl, all sincerity and resolution. It remains to find out 
whether you possess the trifling accomplishments which 
I require.' 
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;;; What shall I have to do?' 

content°"^Th*^ ^"^^^ **^ *"' *"** °" ***** ^'"* ' "^ *"*■''*'>' 
little • "«n you must read and play the piano » 

capablj^ '"^ ** once, and if the little of which 1 am 

■ read ! i ' ^^^" she said, putting a book in my hands, 
you,' "* «lying with longing to be enchanted with 

'"g that it ^]^r * *'^*d a page she took the book away, say- 
T"here was ^*-^^"'***^** ^^^ matter of music remained, 
'ead at siah^ P>ano in the room. She asked me if I could 
sble to sati^f that is about all that I can do, 1 was 

that, as she ^ "^'" on that point also. Finally she said 
composition f *^ ^^niiliar with my handwriting and my 
d'Argiade hart^**"* some letters of mine which Madame 
an excellent ®*^**wn her, she was sure that I would be 
her hand anrt ^*^'***''y. ^'^'^ she dismissed me, giving me 
to give tr.^*^''*^ some very pleasant things. I asked 
^^^ l^now K^ ^ *o-morrow, to see the few people whom 
on Saturdav ^' ^^^ she gave orders for my installation 

Dear sist- 
surprise J ~ *^'* * Was interrupted here. Such a lovely 
or three line *^** *'^°"' Madame de Villemer, a note of two 

" 'Allow i^ ^*'hich 1 will copy for you : 
°" account f ^' "^^ '^^" child, to send you a small sum 
"ou are fonrt ^^ Vour sister's children, and a dress for you. 
to the wealt ^^'ess, you know, and we must be indulgent 
agreed that '^^^^^s of those we love ! it is understood and 
"lonih, and Y*^^ *'^ *<> have a hundred and fifty francs a 

* * Hq\v i-j "^t I will provide your clothes.' 
^'^a'l love th '^ *"'' motherly, isn't it? 1 can see that I 
"^' judge K** '*'°™«" *'th all my heart, and that I did 
**" favorably enough at first sight. She is 
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more spontaneous than I thought. The five hundred 
franc note I will enclose in this letter. Quick I some 
wood in the cellar, woolen petticoats for Lili, who hasn't 
any, and a chicken now and then on that meagre table. 
A little wine for yourself, your stomach is all out of re- 
pair and so little is needed to put it to rights again I You 
must also have the bedroom fireplace fixed, for it smokes 
abominably ; it is intolerable, it may hurt the children's 
eyes, and my little god-daughter's are so beautiful I 

" I am actually ashamed of the dress she has sent me — 
a magnificent pearl-gray silk. Oh I what an idiot I was 
to say I liked to be well dressed I A forty franc gown 
would have satisfied my ambition, and lo I I have two 
hundred francs worth on my body, while my poor sister 
is patching her rags! I don't know where to hide my 
head ; but do not think, I beg you, that I am humiliated 
to receive a present. I shall pay her conscientiously for 
this kindness, my heart tells me so. — You see, Camille, 
everything succeeds with me when I once take hold! 
I stumbled at the very beginning on a most excellent 
woman, I earn more than I had agreed to take, and I am 
made welcome and treated like a child whom she pro- 
poses to adopt and spoil. And when I think that you 
have been keeping me with you for six months, volun- 
tarily adding to your own privations, and tearing out 
your hair at the idea of my working for you ! Dear sister, 
weren't you a wicked mother then ? Should not those 
dear treasures of children come before everything and 
put even our sisterly love to silence ? Ah I but I was ter- 
ribly afraid of failure — I can afford to confess it to-day — 
when I took our last louis to pay for my journey, at the 
risk of returning empty-handed because I had failed to 
please that grande dame! But God took a hand in it, 
Camille ! I prayed so fervently this morning I I besought 
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Htm so earnestly to make roe presentable, attractive and 
persuj^ve ! Now 1 am going to bed, for I am tired out. I 
love you, little sister, as you know, more than all the 
^^orld, much more than myself. So do not pity me, for I 
^ni the happiest girl on earth to-day, and yet I am not 
''^nth you, I am not looking at our children in their sleep ! 

■here is no true happiness in selfishness, you see, for all 
^lone as 1 am, away from everyone 1 love, my heart leaps 
rar joy amid my tears, and 1 am going to thank God on 

"^^y knees before I go to sleep. 

"Caroune.'' 

^Vhile Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix was writing to 
"^r sister, the Marquise de Villemer was talking with the 
younger of her two sons in her small salon in Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. It was an enormous house and very 
Valuable ; but the marchioness, who had once been rich 
^^t was now in straitened circumstances — ^we shall soon 
kno^v the reason — had occupied only the second floor for 
^ome littie time, in order to derive some income from the 
first. 

**Well, dear mamma," said the marquis, "are you 
^^tisfied with your new companion ? Your people told me 
that she had arrived." 

** My dear boy," replied the marchioness, " 1 will tell 
you the whole truth in a word — she has bewitched me." 
Really ? tell me about it." 

Faith, 1 am not sure that I ought ; I am afraid of ex- 
citing you in anticipation." 

** Never fear," was the marquis's melancholy rejoinder 
to his mother's attempt to make him smile ; " even if I 
^^ere so quick to take fire, 1 know too well what I owe to 
the dignity of our family and the tranquillity of your life." 

** ^®s, yes, my dear I I know too that I can be per- 
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fectly easy in my mind touching a question of honor and 
delicacy of feeling when I have to do with.you ; so I may 
venture to tell you that that little d'Arglade has found me 
a pearl, a diamond, and that, to begin with, this phœnix 
has already made me do some foolish things ! " 

The marchioness described her interview with Caro- 
line and drew her portrait thus. — '* She is neither tall nor 
short, she has a fine figure, tiny feet, hands like a child's, 
a profusioa of light hair, a complexion of lilies and roses, 
exquisite features, pearly teeth, a small, very decided 
nose, lovely great sea-green eyes, which look straight 
into yours without hesitation, without absent-mindedness, 
without false modesty, and with a candor and trustful- 
ness which are most attractive and winning ; no trace of 
provincialism, manners which are unexceptionable be- 
cause they are unobtrusive ; much taste and distinction 
in the arrangement of her poor costume ; in short, all 
that I feared and yet nothing that I feared, that is to say, 
beauty which would inspire distrust, but none of the af- 
fectation or presumption which justify that distrust ; fur- 
thermore, a voice and a pronunciation which make her 
reading genuine music, real musical talent; and over and 
above all this, every appearance, every visible sign of 
intelligence, common sense, virtue and an agreeable dis- 
position ; so that, being deeply interested and moved by 
her devotion to an impoverished family, for whom it is 
clear that she is sacrificing herself, I forgot my econom- 
ical schemes and agreed to give her the eyes out of my 
head." 

"Why, did she haggle about her salary ? " inquired 
the marquis. 

" Quite the contrary ; she was content with what I 
originally determined to give her." 

'' in that case you did well, mamma, and 1 am de- 
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Ughted that you have at last a companion worthy of you. 
You kept much too long that gluttonous, somnolent old 
maid who irritated you so. and when it is a matter ol 
lining her place with a treasure, you would do very 
wrong to count the cost." 

J, »^*^^'" ""^^ioihed the marchioness, "that is what your 
count Ih ""• *°°- Neither you nor he want me to 

Sat 1 t" ^T- "'" ""y^- »"0 ' •"■ very much afraid 
which 1 k' """P""! too readily by this gratification in 
■• U w '"Oolgod myself." 

nestly .*." "d 'jhï'reT, '-«,?',°"'" "P"'" '^' """"'"'■ '"" 
yourself for it *ess reason for you to reproach 

longing to do k k^ind^'ac-T'^'"^ tempted principally by the 

" ' confess it but ., L 
marchioness th'o ^, ^''^ * ™*^''^ '^ ™^**'*^'" ^''^ ^'^^ 

to do good."' "entfully ; "one has not always a right 



■•Oh ! 



mother ! 



nave reached the " Z"''' S'tef were blended, " when you 

t""" of alms-givin^°"?*°* "denying yourself the gratifica- 

'."'?? *''*'' ' have d , ' slwll realize the very great 

"■rong ] .^ one i * 

my'^de?," »"'' dSurbe'S"'"* Wong'" »" '<^ m»»". 
,, ^ son ! *• » you have never done wrong, 

^ 1-orgive the •■ 

foî "nfy'^^^orthy oi, 'they'd ""'"""'• '"" "^"'""'- "' 

■■ Hush?'^^"'"'' debts f ^^ ""' ' "«'»"■' responsible 

"=> hot talù"' "^''ed the^m "" respect for you I " 

her hand ^^out that ^''^'^ioness, turning pale. " Let 

"«"s of th^° *'^<' niarcj" ^^ "^^nnot agree."— She held out 

**^hds and I * '*^Ply. ^^ ^'^ soften the involuntary bitter- 

The next * ^*^'" a f ^^ marquis l<issed his mother's 

"ay Caro^r' """""^n'^ '»"■• 

*^* de Saint-Geneix went out to 
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post with her own hands the bulky letter to her sister, 
and to see the few persons with whom she had continued 
to correspond from the wilds of the provinces. They 
were old friends of her family» all of whom she did not 
find at home, and for whom she left her name, but not 
her address, as she was not to have any home of her 
own. She was somewhat depressed by the feeling that 
she was lost, and, as it were, expatriated in a strange 
family ; but she indulged in no long reflections concern- 
ing her destiny. Not only had she sternly forbidden her- 
self to nourish enervating melancholy in any guise, but 
she was not naturally timid, and no trial, however dis- 
heartening, had ever led her to quarrel with life. There 
was in her organization a surprising vitality and an im- 
petuous activity, the more remarkable in that it was al- 
lied with great mental tranquillity and an unusual free- 
dom from selfish preoccupation. This exceptional char- 
acter will be developed and elucidated as far as possible 
as our narrative proceeds ; but it is necessary that the 
reader should bear in mind this fact, which is matter of 
universal knowledge, that no one can explain fully and 
make absolutely clear the character of another person. 
Each individual has in the depths of his being a mystery 
of power or of impotence which he is the less able to dis- 
close because he does not himself understand it. An- 
alysis of character should seem convincing when it ap- 
proaches the truth, but it cannot grasp the truth without 
leaving some face of the everlasting problem of the work- 
ings of the human mind incomplete or obscure. 
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II 



hus Caroline was both sad and cheerful as she made 

*K*^ **' alone, sometimes on foot, sometimes in an 

omnibus, about that vast Paris where she had been 

.^ »n luxury, and which she had left behind, ruined 

*'f""shed with respect to her future, when life was in 

.***"*st bloom. We will describe in a few words, to 

'^curring to the subject again, the grave but by no 

r*tK*^ *=omplicated events which she had sketched hastily 

Sh ^*'"*ï"'** ^^ Villemer. 

ne v,ras the daughter of a gentleman of Basse Bre- 

wgne Who lived in the suburbs of Blois, and of a Made- 

*'* de Grajac of Velay. Caroline had hardly known 

, /'bother. Madame de Saint-Geneix died while giving 

. *** Camille, and on her death-bed made Justine 

^ promise to pass several years with her children. 

Ustlne Lanion, Madame Peyraque, was a strong and 

. J*®* peasant woman of Velay, who agreed to remain 

. ™^* years in Monsieur de Saint-Geneix's service. She 

* nursed Caroline, after which she had returned home, 

n to return and give her second child's milk to her 

'M* lady's second daughter. Thanks to her, Caroline 

. Camille did not lack the care and love of a mother ; 

**t Justine could not forget her husband and her own 

^•*dren. She had to return to her home at last, and 

"Monsieur de Saint-Geneix took his daughters to Paris, 

"*re they were educated in one of the convents then in 

''«'gue. 

^s he was not rich enough to live in Paris, he hired 
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lodgings there and came twice a year, at the Easter holi» 
days and in the summer vacation. Those were the 
worthy man's holidays. He saved all the year so that 
he need not deny his daughters anything on those days 
of patriarchal gladness of heart ; there was nothing but 
drives, concerts, visits to the museums, excursions to the 
royal ch&teaux, dainty dinners, — ^the only real dissipation 
in the most paternal and innocent, but also the most im- 
prudent life that ever was lived. The good man idolized 
his daughters, both of whom were as beautiful as angels 
and as good as they were beautiful. He took delight in 
taking them out to walk, tastefully dressed and even 
fresher than their dresses and their furbelows just from 
the shops ; in exhibiting them in the sunshine and gaslight 
of that gorgeous Paris where he knew very few people, 
but where the glances of the humblest passer-by seemed 
to him more precious than the most enthusiastic ovation 
in his province. To make Parisiennes, genuine Paris- 
iennes, of those two charming creatures, was his dream. 
He would have spent his whole fortune to that end, and 
he did so spend it. 

This infatuation with the life of an idler in Paris is a 
fatality to which, only a few years ago, not only the 
majority of well-to-do provincials but whole classes were 
subject. Every foreign nobleman with a little cultivation 
plunged into it like a schoolboy in vacation, turned his 
back upon it with regret, and spent the rest of the year 
in his own country, manœuvring to obtain the passport 
which would enable him to return. Even to-day, except 
for the severity of the laws which confine the Russians 
to Russia and the Poles to Poland, vast fortunes would 
come to Paris and vie with one another in engulfing 
themselves in its pleasures. 

Mesdemoiselles de Saint-Geneix did not derive equal 
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benefit from their fashionable education. Camille, who 
was the younger and prettier of the two — which is saying 
a great deal — ^was enchanted by the things which en- 
chanted her father y whom she resembled in face and dis- 
position. She was passionately fond of luxury, and 
never conceived the possibility of becoming poor. Gen- 
tle, affectionate, but only moderately intelligent, she 
learned simply to be accomplished in bearing, dress and 
manners. Returning to the convent at the end of the 
vacation, she would pass three months sighing regret- 
fully, three more in working a little to satisfy her sister, 
who scolded her, and the rest of the time dreaming 
about her father's return and the good times they would 
have. 

Caroline was more like her mother, who was a person 
of forceful and serious character. She was a merry 
creature none the less, and even more exuberant than 
her sister in the enjoyment of her freedom. She was 
more eager to take advantage of the opportunity for 
dressing in the latest fashion, walking and driving, and 
going to the theatre ; but she enjoyed them in a different 
way. She was immeasurably more intelligent than 
Camille, not with a creative intelligence in the matter 
of art, but profoundly susceptible to manifestations of 
genuine artistic talent. She was a born virtuoso ; that is 
to say, she was well equipped to interpret the thoughts 
of others with quick perception and wonderful expres- 
sion. She repeated poetry and read music with surpris- 
ing intelligence. She spoke little, but always very well, 
and developed her ideas with incredible perspicuity. 
When these developments were suggested to her by the 
book or by the rôle she had assumed, musical or literary, 
she gave a new radiance, as it were, to the written 
thought. She seemed to be the necessary instrument of 
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genius, a genius herself in the matter of interpretation, 
if that peculiar gift had been properly developed. 

It was not. Caroline had begun her education at ten 
years of age ; at seventeen it came abruptly to an end. 
This is what had happened. Monsieur de Saint-Geneix, 
having only twelve thousand francs a year and dreaming 
of a future befitting their charms for his daughters, had 
allowed himself, with lamentable guilelessness, to be led 
into speculations which were warranted to quadruple his 
fortune, and which swallowed it up in a turn of the hand. 

One day he came to Paris, very pale and looking as if 
he had been struck by lightning, to take his daughters 
away from the convent. He took them home to his little 
house, without any explanation of his conduct, simply 
complaining of a slight attack of fever. He languished 
for three months and died of grief, after disclosing his 
ruin to his two sons-in-law in futuro; for, immediately 
upon the appearance of Mesdemoiselles de Saint-Geneix 
at Blois, many suitors had came forward, two of whom 
had been accepted. 

Camille's fiancé was an office-holder, an honorable 
man and honestly in love ; he married her as he had 
agreed. Caroline's was a land owner. He reasoned 
more selfishly, invoked the interposition of his parents 
and withdrew. Caroline was brave. Her sister, a weak- 
er vessel, would have died of grief ; so she was not de- 
serted. Weakness imposes respect more frequently than 
strength. Moral strength is something which does not 
show itself, but suffers in silence. Kill a mind and the 
deed leaves no traces. That is why the strong are al- 
ways maltreated and the weak always come to the top. 

Luckily for Caroline, she had not loved passionately. 
Naturally affectionate, she had opened her heart to a be- 
ginning of confidence and liking ; but her father's myster- 
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ious gioom and fadUng health had soon engrossed her 
thoughts too completely to allow her to dwell much upoa 
her own happiness. The love of a noble-hearted maiden 
is a flower tiiat blooms in the sunshine of hope ; but all 
her own hopes were forgotten when she saw that her 
father's life was fast slipping away. She looked upon 
her fiancé simply as a f riend, who made it his duty to weep 
wltii her. She was grateful to him and esteemed hira ; 
but grief frowns upon bliss and rapture. Her passion 
had no time to bloom. 

So that she was hurt rather than crushed by his de» 
sertion. She loved her fatiier so dearly, she regretted 
him so profoundly, that the destruction of her own future 
seemed to her a disaster of secondary importance. She 
displayed no anger, but she felt the insult, and, although 
she avenged herself only by forgetting her fiancé, she 
retained a vague feeling of resentment against men which 
prevented her from believing in love and from listening 
to the flattering remarks called forth by her beauty down 
to the time when we made her acquaintance, fully cured, 
brave-hearted, and honestly believing herself to be safe 
from any form of seduction. 

It is not necessary for us to describe in detail the years 
which had elapsed. Everyone knows that the loss of a 
fortune, great or small, is not a thing that takes place 
visibly between one day and tiie next. A man tries to 
make terms with his creditors ; he believes that he can 
save some remnants ; he passes through a succession of 
uncertainties, surprises, disappointed hopes, down to the 
day when, seeing that all his efforts are unavailing, he 
accepts the situation with a good or ill grace. Camille 
was greatly cast down by this disaster, which she re- 
fused to believe until tiie last moment ; but she was well 
married, and did not really suffer any inconvenience. 
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Caroline, who was more farsighted, seemed to feel less 
keenly the absolute destitution which had fallen to her 
lot. Her brother-in-law would not listen to a suggestion 
that she should leave her sister, and generously insisted 
that she should share the comforts of his home ; but she 
realized that her life was ruined, and her pride increased. 
Seeing that her sister lacked system and energy, and, 
furthermore, that she underwent the pains and anxieties 
of maternity every year, she constituted herself house- 
keeper, children's nurse — in a word, head servant of the 
young family ; and she displayed so much charm, good 
sense and cheerfulness in the performance of those labo- 
rious functions, that everyone about her was happy, and 
she gave more than she accepted. Then came the 
brother-in-law's sickness and death, and the revelation 
of debts which he had concealed, expecting to be able 
to pay them little by little, without inconvenience, from 
his salary ; in a word, distress, terror and anxiety for 
Camille, and, at last, the utter discouragement and des- 
titution of the young widow. 

We have seen that Caroline hesitated for some time 
between the fear of abandoning her to herself and the 
longing to save her by her exertions. There was a rich 
man, neither young nor well-favored, who looked upon 
her as a model housekeeper and offered to marry her. 
Caroline had a vague feeling, which gradually grew into 
a certainty, that Camille wished her to sacrifice her- 
self. Thereupon she determined that she would sacri- 
fice herself, but in a different way. To give up her 
liberty, her independence, her time, her life, she asked 
nothing better than that ; but to sacrifice her heart and 
her body in order to make the family a little more com- 
fortable was too much. She forgave the mother for the 
sister's selfishness, and, with no sign that she had di- 
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death of her second husband made her almost insane 
for a year or two. She refused to see anyone, and even 
her children became like strangers to her ; seeing which, 
the families of the two defunct husbands thought of having 
her put under guardianship and of attending to the edu- 
cation of her sons. But at that suggestion the mar- 
chioness came to her senses. Nature made a mighty effort, 
the mind shook itself free from its distress, the maternal 
instinct reawoke, and the paroxysm of passion in which 
she embraced and caressed her children, weeping pro- 
fusely, restored the empire of her reason and her will. 
She was infirm, sickly, prematurely old, a little eccentric 
in certain respects, but exceedingly energetic in her con- 
duct, grand in her affections, and dignified in all her rela- 
tions with society. She was renowned thereafter for her 
wit, which had long been asleep as it were in love and 
in sorrow, and which made itself manifest at last with 
the return of courage. 

Her position is sufficiently described by what has 
gone before. We will now allow Caroline de Saint- 
Geneix to give her estimate of the marchioness and her 
two sons. 



LETTER TO MADAME CAMILLE HEUDEBERT 

Paris, 15th March, 1845. 

" Yes, my dear little sister, I am very comfortably set- 
tled here, as 1 have told you in my previous letters. 1 
have a pretty room, a good fire, a fine carriage, plenty of 
servants and sufficiently succulent food. It rests en- 
tirely with me whether I will imagine myself wealthy 
and a marchioness, for as I almost never leave my old 
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•ady, I am necessivily a partaker crf aU the comforts rf 
her We. 

" But you reproadnDeforwritingyouveiyshortletters. 
Up to the present time, you see, I have had very few 
moroeots. to mys«If. At last, however, the marchioaess, 
w^o wanted, I fancy, to test me a little, seems to realize 
ïnat I am sincerely devoted to her, and she allows me to 
re^re at midnight. So that I can chat with you without 
rece"^ "^ ""^' '**"' '" **** morning ; for the marchioness 
hourl^^ callers until two, and she used to keep me an 
seen .**"^^' ^" **'** about the people whom we had just 
deed ' r" '^'^"Pation which, I will confess to you— io- 
wearisor«°" ^^^**^ ** *^ her— was be^nniag to be very 
does Wh '^ *"^' ^^* fancied that I rose late as she 
o'clock a d " ^*** '*>"nd that I was always awake at six 
erously took °"#*' "ot possibly go to sleep again, she gen- 
"la* I shall b '" • ^*=count that ^owiiafl/ itifinmfy. So 
dear Camiii ^ *^''* you either in the morning or at night, 

has a great ch'°^* ***** **'** '*''y* ' '**^* ''" <*«*''y- S*^ 
over my mincT*-™ '**' ™^' *"'' *® influence she exerts 
'«eenness of h ** ***^e principally to the frankness and 
niany ideas wh" »^"" She has prejudices, certainly, and 
but she doesn'r ■ ^'^ "°*' ^'^^''^h ' "ever shall share; 
*® "othing alarm^^^ them a hypocritical twist, and there 
*>ecause, even in"i? *'**^"* Uie antipathies she expresses, 
^o'utely strai!,h« prejudices, you feel that she is ab- 
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ning — I have *^ a goodly number of callers every 

-^^ ''^*^> in the denth******^^'* * ^^ "' universal nullity of 

**e idea. ( g^*^^ of our province, I had formed no ade- 

'*■"* you that, with perfect manners and 
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a certain air of superior wisdom» the people here are, 
generally speaking, as vapid as possible. They have no 
opinions on any subject, they complain of everything and 
can suggest no remedy for anything. They say unkind 
things about everybody and are on no less good terms 
with everybody. There is no such thing as indignation, 
nothing but calumny. They predict from morning till 
night the most awful catastrophes and they live as if they 
were absolutely safe from harm. In short, they are all 
as empty and hollow as uncertainty, as impotence, and, 
amid all these bewildered minds and worn out convic- 
tions, the old marchioness is so outspoken in her antipa- 
thies, and so haughtily inaccessible to all suggestions of 
compromising her dignity, that I love her for it. She 
seems to me like a person of another epoch, a sort of fe- 
male Due de Saint-Simon, upholding respect for rank as a 
religion, and unable to comprehend the power of money, 
against which people protest feebly or hypocritically. 

" For my part, as you know, contempt for money meets 
my views exactly I Our misfortunes have not changed 
me, for I do not apply the name of money to that conse- 
crated thing, the salary which I am earning with dignity 
and even with a little pride at this moment. It is duty, 
it is the guaranty of honor. Even luxury, when it is the 
continuation or the reward of a noble life, does not arouse 
in my mind that philosophic disdain which always con- 
ceals a little envy ; but opulence coveted, sought after 
and purchased at any risk by marriages of ambition, by 
gymnastics on the part of the political conscience, by 
family intriguing for inheritances — that is the thing which 
is justly entitled to the vile name of money, and with re- 
spect to that I agree entirely with the marchioness, who 
refuses to pardon selfish mésalliances and all other plati- 
tudes, private or public. 
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** That is why the marchioness feels neither regret nor 
alarm as she sees all that she possesses falling into a bot- 
tomless pit day by day. I have already told you some- 
thing about it. I have told you that 'the Due d'Aléria, 
her oldest son, is ruining her, while the second son, the 
marquis, the son of her second husband, is most consid* 
erate and attentive to her and supplies her with the 
means to live very comfortably still. 

** I must tell you something now about these two gentle- 
men, whom I have hardly mentioned as yet. 1 saw the 
marquis the first day after I came here. He comes to 
his mother's room every noon, from twelve to one, and 
every evening from eleven to twelve. He dines with 
her, too, quite often. So that I have had time to study 
him, and 1 fancy that I know him pretty well already. 

'* He is a young man who seems never to have had any 
youth. His health is delicate, and his mind, which is 
very cultivated and very superior, is engaged in a con- 
stant conflict with some secret sorrow or with a natural 
tendency to melancholy. It is impossible to imagine an 
exterior less striking at first sight and more attractive as 
his face grows upon you. He is neither tall nor short, 
neither handsome nor ugly. There is nothing careless 
and nothing finical about his dress. He seems to have 
an instinctive aversion for everjrthing that is likely to 
attract attention to his person. And yet you very soon 
see that he is no ordinary man. The few words he says 
to you are of such profound and refined meaning, and 
his eyes, when they cease to be embarrassed by a sort of 
shyness, are so fine, so kind, so intelligent, that I think 
that 1 never saw eyes like them. 

" His manner to his mother is admirable and shows him 
exactly as he is. I saw him pay out several millions, his 
whole private fortune, to pay for his older brother's fol- 
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lies, and he never moved an eyelash, never made a re- 
mark, never gave a sign of anger or regret. The more 
weakness she showed toward her ungrateful and odious 
first-born, the more tender, devoted and respectful the 
marquis was to her. You see how impossible it is not to 
esteem such a man, and for my own part I feel a sort of 
veneration for him. 

** Moreover, his conversation is very agreeable. He 
hardly speaks at all in society ; but when we are alone 
and his first reserve is overcome, he talks charmingly. 
He is not simply a well-educated man, he is a perfect 
well of learning. 1 believe he has read everything, for, 
no matter what subject you start him on, he is interest- 
ing and soon shows that he has been to the bottom of it. 
His conversation is so necessary to his mother that, if any 
business matter prevents or shortens his usual visit, she 
is all at sea, as it were, and restless all the rest of the 

day. 

''At the outset, as soon as he entered her room in 
the morning, I discreetly withdrew, especially as that 
superior man, whose very superiority makes him exces- 
sively modest, seemed disturbed by my presence. He 
did me great honor, I am sure ; but after three or four 
days he recovered his courage to the point of asking me 
gently why his coming put me to flight. I did not con- 
sider that that question would justify me in impeding the 
exchange of confidences between the mother and the son ; 
but she asked me to remain, indeed she insisted upon it 
and with her usual frankness told me the reason ; that 
reason, somewhat peculiar I must say, was this : 

"'My son is inclined to be melancholy,' she said; 
* that is not my own disposition. I am either very much 
depressed or very lively, never meditative, and the habit 
of reverie in others irritates me a little. In my son, it 
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been able t anxious, or pains me. I have never 

I bave irr. 1^ "^^concile myself to it. When we are alone 
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«"elapsina int ^^. ^^^'f constantly to prevent him from 

twenty T>eo ^ ^Meditations. When we have fifteen or 

leisure and v»^ "^re in the evening, he dreams at his 

*^ls intellect ^ . aloof. To enable me really to enjoy 

pleasure n Vt^ ^^*^ ^^ ^^ greatest joy and my only 

ttvird person ^'^^ *^ ^^ favorable as the presence of a 

Werit. Xh * ^^P^^*2iJly if that third person is a person of 

ing^ at first f niarquis takes the trouble to be charm- 

iustinct of *^ courtesy, and little by little from the 

self. In sh ^^^^""y» although he doesn't suspect it him- 

<Totn his r fl^ -^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ needs to be torn away 

neither th ^^^^^"^s, and he is so perfect to me that I have 

openlv • wH^* ^^^ ^^® ^^^ *^ enter on the struggle 

she does not^sDe^O^*' '''^'^"". 1 \^\^T ''''°' ^''*" l^ 
him to ^ ^Peak, is supposed to be hstenmg, compels 

seem eda -*^^^^^^* * ^'^^^^» '^^ although he dreads to 
i H^ ^^ talking too much, he dreads even more 

^ ^ ^cted when he loses himself in meditation, 

bo, my dear, y^^ ^.,j ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ service by not 

leaving us alone too much.' 

But, niadame, how am 1 to know if you want to talk 
of private matters ? ' 

••Thereupon she promised that, when that was the case, 
she would warn me by asking if the clock was not daw. " 
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III 



LETTER TO MADAME HEUDEBERT, CONTINUED 

** I resume my letter, which sleepiness forced me to 
break off last night : and as it is only nine o'clock and I 
do not see the marchioness before noon, I have plenty of 
time to finish my story and inform you fully as to my 
situation here. 

** I believe that I have described the marquis sufficiently 
and that you can form an accurate picture of him in your 
mind. To answer all your questions at once, I will tell 
you how my days are passed. 

" The first fortnight was a little hard ; I can admit it, now 
that I have succeeded in obtaining a most essential modi- 
fication of my duties. You know how I like to be always 
moving about, and what an active life I have led for six 
years past ; here, alas, I had no house to keep in order 
and to go over a hundred times a day from top to bottom, 
no children to take out to walk and to amuse, not even a 
dog with whom I could go out on the pretext of exercising 
him. The marchioness has a horror of animals ; she 
leaves the house only once or twice a week, to drive up 
and down the Champs-Elysées. She calls that taking 
exercise. As she is so infirm that she cannot go upstairs 
except by leaning on a servant's arm — a process which 
she dreads because once they let her fall — she pays no 
visits. Her life is passed receiving them. All the ac- 
tivity, all the vigor of her life is in her brain and in her 
speech; she talks remarkably well and she knows it; 
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but she is not foolishly vain of it and thinks less of mak- 
ing people listen to her than of diffusing the ideas and 
sentiments which agitate her mind. 

'' She is an energetic creature, you see, and singularly 
enthusiastic in her opinions on every subject, even on 
those which seem to me of very little consequence. She 
cannot ever have been happy, she goes into things too 
deeply ; and to live with her day in and day out is tire- 
some, despite the very great charm she possesses. Her 
hands are absolutely idle ; her sight is very keen, how- 
ever, and her fingers not at all stiff, for she plays the 
piano very well ; but she disdains everything which in- 
terrupts conversation and has never yet asked me to read 
or to play. She says that she is keeping my talents in 
reserve for the country, where she does not see so many 
people, and where we are to go in two months. I look 
forward eagerly to the country, for physical life is kept 
under too much here. And then the dear marchioness is 
accustomed to live in an equatorial temperature ; more- 
over, she covers herself with perfumes and her apart- 
ment is always filled with the most obtrusively fragrant 
flowers ; they are very beautiful to look at, but the ab- 
sence of fresh air makes the atmosphere very hard to 
breathe. 

'' The worst of it is that I must be as idle as she. I tried 
at first to embroider while I was sitting beside her ; I soon 
found that it grated on her nerves. She asked me if 1 
were working by the day, if what I was doing was very 
important, very useful, and she interrupted me ten times 
for no other purpose than to make me put down the work 
which fretted her so. At last I had to give it up, it would 
have made her ill. She was grateful to me for it, and in 
order to take away any inclination to begin again, she 
candidly told me what she thought about it. She holds 
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that women who use their hands and eyes on needlework 
expend much more thought on it than they choose to ad- 
mit even to themselves. It is, according to her ideas, a 
way of deadening one's faculties in order to escape the 
tedium of existence. She cannot understand why any- 
one except unfortunate women and prisoners should 
touch it. And then she gilded the pill by adding that it 
made me look like a lady's-maid, and that she wanted me 
to be her companion and friend in the eyes of all her 
visitors. So she leads me into conversation and often 
questions me in order to force me to show my tnind, which 
I am careful not to do, for 1 am not conscious of having 
such a thing when people are staring at me and listening 
to me. 

" However^ 1 do all that I can in the way of moving 
about and I regret very much that my venerable friend, as 
friend is the word, will not accept the slightest service 
from me; why, she rings for her maid to pick up her 
handkerchief if I do not rush for it the instant it falls, 
and even so, she reproves me for being too devoted to her, 
and does not see that ! am suffering because there is no 
way for me to show my devotion. 

''You will wonder why she has taken me into her ser- 
vice ; I will tell you : she does not receive until four 
o'clock^ and until then, that is to say from the moment 
the marquis leaves her, she listens to the reading of the 
newspapers, and attends to her correspondence ; I read 
and write for her then. Why she doesn't do both her- 
self, I have no idea, for she is quite capable of it. I 
imagine that it is because solitude is hateful to her, and 
it is impossible for her to overcome, by any sort of occupa- 
tion, the horror it inspires. Certainly there is something 
strange which doesn't appear on the surface, but which 
exists in the recesses of her heart or her brain. Perhaps 
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her temperament is perverted to some extent by undue 
attention to external relations. Probably she was never 
taught to entertain herself, and perhaps she can not even 
think when she is alone. 

'' Certain it is that when I enter her room at the stroke 
of noon, I find her very different from what she was 
when I left her in her salon. She seems to grow ten 
years older every night. I know that her women spend 
a long time over her toilet, during which she does not 
speak to them, for she is very contemptuous in her treat- 
ment of people who use vulgar language. She is so bored 
by the presence of those poor creatures — ^perhaps she has 
sleepless nights too, when her ennui assumes a desperate 
aspect — ^that she is ghastly pale and like one half dead 
when I join her ; but in ten minutes it all disappears, she 
wakes up, becomes animated, and when the marquis 
arrives she has lost the ten years she put on during the 
night. 

" The correspondence, as to which I must not tell you 
anything, although there is nothing secret about it, is in no 
sense a necessity of her position or her financial affairs. 
It is the gratification of a longing to talk with her absent 
friends. It is a way, she says, of conversing, of ex- 
changing ideas, which gives variety to the only pleasure 
she knows, the pleasure of being constantly in commu- 
nication with the minds of other people. 

" So be it I My tastes would not lead me in that direc- 
tion, if I had any leisure. I should not enjoy myself, ex- 
cept with those I love, and the marchioness certainly 
cannot be very fond of the forty or fifty people to whom 
she writes, and the two or three hundred whom she re- 
ceives every week. 

" But it isn't a question of my tastes, and I do not pro- 
pose to criticise the person to whom I have abandoned 
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my freedom of action. It would be a dastardly thing to 
do, for, after all, if I neither esteemed nor respected her, 
I should be at liberty to apply elsewhere. Moreover, as- 
suming that my esteem and respect were embittered by 
my having to put up with some caprices, as I shall find 
caprices everywhere and probably worse ones, I do not 
see why I should examine with a microscope those which 
I propose to endure cheerfully and philosophically. So, 
my dear sister, if I do happen to blame or make sport of 
anybody or anything here, consider that it slips from me 
in conversation, because I do not choose to watch myself 
closely in talking with you ; but be sure that nothing dis- 
turbs me or makes me really unhappy. 

** The secret of it all is that there is in the marchioness's 
nature a background of strength and enthusiasm, conse- 
quently of sincerity, which really attaches me to her 
and causes me to accept without the slightest distaste 
the task of diverting and amusing her. I know very 
well, whatever she may say, that in my relations with 
her I am something much worse than a lady's-maid : I am 
a slave ; but I am so of my own free will, and so I feel as 
free as air in my conscience. What is freer than the 
mind of a prisoner or of one prosecuted for his faith ? 

" 1 had not reflected upon all this when I left you, sister ; 
I really believed that 1 should be very unhappy. But I 
have reflected now, and except for the lack of exercise, 
which is wholly a matter of physical well-being, I have 
not been unhappy at all. Even that trivial discomfort is 
to be spared me hereafter, so don't be disturbed. I was 
compelled to speak about it. Now I am allowed to go to 
sleep at a reasonable hour, and I can walk in the morn- 
ing in the garden, which is not large, but I succeed in 
taking a long walk there, thinking of you and of our im- 
mense fields, where I fancy that I am once more, with the 

3 
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children playing about me ; it is a pleasant dream and 
does me good. 

'' But I find that I have not said anything as yet of 
monsieur le due ; I pass to that subject. 

'' It was not more than three days ago that I at last saw 
him. I confess that I was not very impatient. I cannot 
avoid a feeling of horror for that man^ who has ruined 
his mother^ and who is, they say^ embellished with ail 
the vices. Well, I was surprised beyond words, and, if 
my aversion for him is not abated, I am compelled to say 
that he is not offensive to me personally, as I had imag- 
ined that he would be. 

'' In my terror of him, I fancied that he had claws and 
horns. This is how I came to accost this demon without 
knowing it. I must tell you that nothing could be more 
irregular than his relations with his mother. There are 
weeks, yes, months, when he comes to see her almost 
every day ; then he disappears, and is not heard of for 
weeks or months ; and, when he reappears, nothing more 
is said on either side than if they had parted the day 
before. I do not know as yet how the marchioness looks 
upon all this. I have heard her mention her oldest son 
as tranquilly and with as much deference as if she were 
speaking of the marquis, and you can imagine that I have 
never presumed to ask the most trivial question on so 
delicate a subject. She simply said once in my presence, 
apparently without reflection, what I have just told you 
of the irregularity of his visits. 

" I expected to see him fall from the clouds some day, 
but I was not thinking of him at all when I entered the 
salon after dinner to make sure, as my custom was, that 
everything was arranged as the marchioness desired; 
and I paid no attention to a person who was sitting in a 
corner, buried in an easy chair. When the marchioness 
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has dined, she returns to her room, where her women 
put on a little white and red paint ; and there she re- 
mains a quarter of an hour while I inspect the lamps and 
jardinières in the salon. I was intent upon this serious 
occupation then, and, making the most of the opportunity 
to move about, I was walking back and forth very fast, 
humming a ballad of our province, when I found myself 
face to face with two great blue eyes of extraordinary 
limpidity. I bowed and apologized ; the owner of the 
eyes rose, apologizing in turn ; and I, whose duty it was 
to do the honors, having no idea what to say to a strange 
face which seemed to be asking me who I was, adopted 
the course of saying nothing at all. 

*' The visitor had risen ; he had turned his back to the 
fire, and followed me with his eyes with an expression 
in which there was more humor than surprise. He was 
a tall man, somewhat stout, with a noble figure, and, 
which is most surprising, a charming face. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a sweeter, more kindly, ay, or more 
guileless expression; the tone of his voice is slightly 
husky and caressing, his pronunciation most refined, 
as are his manners. I will go so far as to say that 
there is something fascinating in the slightest move- 
ments of that rattlesnake, and that his smile is like a 
child's. 

** Can you understand it ? For my own part, I was so 
far from suspecting the truth that I walked back toward 
the fireplace, drawn as it were by that pleasant glance, 
and prepared to answer him most affably if it should 
please him to speak to me. He seemed desirous to break 
the ice, and he did it unhesitatingly. 

*' * Is Mademoiselle Esther ill ? ' he said, in his soft voice 
and with a most courteous accent. 

** ' Mademoiselle Esther has not been here for two 
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months/ I replied. ' I never saw her. I have taken her 
place.' 

"'Ohl' 

"'I beg your pardon.' 

" * Say that you have succeeded her. Spring doesn't 
take the place of winter, it makes us forget it.' 

'* ' Winter has its good qualities, however.' 

" * Oh 1 you didn't know Esther 1 She was as biting as 
the north wind in December, and, when she came near, 
you could feel the rheumatism coming.' 

** Thereupon, he began to draw a portrait of poor Esther, 
with great glee, entirely without gall, but most comic- 
ally, and I could not restrain a burst of laughter. 

** * Good ! ' he added ; 'do you really laugh ? So we 
shall hear laughter in this house 1 Laugh often, I beg.' 

<< < Why, yes, when I have a good excuse.' 

'* ' There was no good excuse for Esther. But, after 
all,' she was right: if she had laughed, she would have 
shown her teeth ! Oh ! mon Dieu! don't hide yours. I 
have seen them, and yet I say nothing to you about 
them. I know of nothing more idiotic than compliments. 
Is it impertinent to ask you your name ? — But, no, don't 
tell me. I guessed at Esther's: I christened her Re- 
becca. I smelt the race, you see. I would like to guess 
yours.' 

"'Go on, guess.' 

" ' Let me see I — A very French name : Louise, Blanche, 
Charlotte ? ' 

"'You are very near ; my name is Caroline ! ' 

"'You see I And you are from the provinces ? ' 

" 'From the country.' 

" ' Oho ! Then why aren't your hands red ? — Do you 
enjoy being in Paris ? ' 

"'No, not at all!' 
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***ril wager that your parents forced you to come 
here ? ' 

"*No, no! no one forced me.* 

"*But you are bored here? Confess that you are 
bored ? ' 

"'Why, no, I am never bored.' 

"'You are not frank now ! ' 

"M give you my word that I am.' 

"•Then you are very philosophical ? ' 

"*I pride myself upon it.' 

"'Practical perhaps ? ' 

"'No.' 

'"Romantic then ? ' 

'"Nor romantic' 

" ' Then what are you ? ' 

"'Nothing.' 

"'How nothing?' 

'"Nothing which merits the least attention. I know 
how to read and write and cipher. I drum a little on the 
piano. I am very obedient. I do my duty conscien- 
tiously, and that is all that it is necessary for me to do 
here.' 

'"So ! you don't know yourself ! Do you want me to 
tell you what you are ? You are a young woman of spirit 
and you have an excellent mind.' 

'"Do you think so ? ' 

'"I am sure of it. I see very quickly and judge ac- 
curately. How is it with you ? do you form an idea of 
people at first sight ? ' 

" * Why, yes, to some extent.' 

" ' Very well 1 what do you think of me, for example ? ' 

" ' Naturally, I think the same of you that you do of 
me.' 

" ' From gratitude or politeness ? ' 
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" * Neither ; it is a sort of instinct.' 

" ' Very good ; I thank you. Upon my word, here is 
something which affords me real pleasure: not wit; no 
indeed ! everybody has that, it can be acquired ; but 
goodness of heart 1 You don't think me a bad fellow, do 
you ? Then — I say, will you shake hands with me ? ' 

"'Why?' 

*' ' I will tell you in a moment. Do you refuse to shake 
hands ? There is nothing on this earth more honorable 
than the feeling which prompts me to ask you to do it.' 

" There was something so genuine and so touching in 
that man's face and the tone of his voice, that, despite 
the singularity of his request and the still greater singularity 
of my granting it, I placed my hand in his without dis- 
trust. He pressed it gently and held it only a second ; 
but tears came to his eyes, and he said with a sort of 
choking sound : 

" * Thanks ! take good care of my poor mother ! ' 

" For my own part, when I realized at last that he was 
the Due d' Aléria, and that I had touched the hand of that 
soulless libertine, that thankless son, that heartless 
brother, that unbridled, conscienceless rake, I felt that my 
legs refused to support me, and I leaned on the table, 
evidently turning so pale that he noticed it and stepped 
forward to assist me, exclaiming : 

'• ' What is it ? are you faint ? ' 

'* But he stopped when he saw the terror and loathing he 
inspired, or perhaps it was simply because his mother 
had entered the room. She noticed my distress, and 
looked at the duke as if to ask him the cause of it. He 
replied only by kissing her hand most affectionately and 
respectfully, and by asking how she was. I left the room at 
once, as much to recover my self-possession as to leave 
them alone. 
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" When 1 returned to the salon, several people had ar- 
rived, and I began to talk with a certain Madame de D , 

who is very affable to me and seems to be a most ex- 
cellent person. She cannot endure the duke, however, 
and it was she who told me all the evil I know of him. 
An instinctive reaction against the sympathetic feeling he 
had inspired in me doubtless led me to select that lady to 
talk with. 

"'Well,' she said, as if she had divined my thoughts, 
and glancing at the duke, who was taking part in the con- 
versation about his mother's chair, ' so you have seen 
the darling boy at last ? What do you think of him ? ' 

" ' He is handsome and agreeable, which, in my eyes, 
condemns him all the more.' 

" • It does, doesn't it ? He certainly has a fine constitu- 
tion ; for it is beyond belief that he should be so hand- 
some and so bright after the life he has led. But don't 
you trust him ! He is the most corrupt creature alive, and 
he is entirely capable of playing the saint with you in 
order to compromise you.' 

"' Me ? oh 1 no. The lowliness of my position will pro- 
tect me from his attentions.' 

*' * By no means. You will see. I will not say that 
your charms will outweigh your position, although they 
are evident to everybody ; but the fact that you are 
virtuous will be enough to make him want to lead you 
astray.' 

" ' Do not try to alarm me ; I would not remain here 
an hour, madame, if I feared being insulted.' 

'* ' No, no, that isn't what you have to fear. He is a 
man of refinement when he is in refined society, and you 
will never have to protect yourself against any impro- 
priety on his part. On the contrary, if you are not on 
your guard, he will persuade you that he is a repentant 
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angel, perhaps a misunderstood saint even, and — you will 
be his dupe.' 

" Madame de D said these last words in a compas- 
sionate tone which wounded me. I was on the point of 
replying ; but I remembered what I had heard another old 

lady say : that Madame de D 's daughter had been 

seriously compromised by the duke. The poor woman 
must suffer terribly when she sees him, and I can under- 
stand how a person who is so indulgent to everybody else 
speaks of him with bitterness ; but I cannot understand 
why, despite her repugnance to see him or to hear his 
name, she persists in talking to me about him whenever 
she has an opportunity to speak to me alone. Really one 
would say that she believes that I am destined to fall into 
the snares of this Lovelace, and that she is following out 
a scheme of revenge by disputing the possession of my 
poor heart with him. 

"A moment's reflection made me look upon her alarm as 
exceedingly ridiculous, and as I do not choose either to 
lose my temper or to rewaken her grief, I have, since 
then, avoided speaking to her of her enemy. Besides, 
the duke has not spoken to me since that evening, nor 
indeed has he made his appearance since then. If I am in 
danger, I cannot discover it as yet ; but you can be as 
undisturbed as I am in this matter, for I have no fear of 
people whom I do not esteem." 

The remainder of Caroline's letter referred to other per- 
sons and other incidents which had made more or less im- 
pression on her mind. As those details have no direct 
bearing on our story, we will reserve them until we meet 
them again in the course of the narrative. 
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IV 



About the same time Caroline received a letter which 
moved her deeply and which we transcribe, omitting the 
errors in spelling and punctuation, which would make 
it difficult to read. 

" My dear Caroline — ^let your poor old nurse still call 
you so — I have heard from your younger sister, who did 
me the honor to write to me, that you had left her house 
to go to Paris and be a companion. I can't tell you how 
bad it made me feel to think that a young lady like you, 
whom I knew when she was born in prosperity, should 
be obliged to be under other people's orders ; and when 
I think that you did it out of the goodness of your heart 
and to help Camille and her children, my eyes are full of 
tears. Dear young lady, there's only one thing I can 
say to you, and that is that, thanks to the generosity of 
your parents, I am not one of the poorest of women. My 
husband has a good trade and runs a little business which 
has put us where we could buy a house and a bit of land. 
My son is a soldier and your foster-sister has made a 
good match. And so, if you should want a few hundred 
francs some day, we should be happy to lend them to 
you for as long as you want them, and without any in- 
terest, either. If you accept, you would confer an honor 
and a pleasure on people who have always loved you, 
for, with no knowledge of you but what he gets from me, 
my husband think a great deal of you and he often says 
to me : * She ought to come to us, we'd keep her as long 
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as she chose to stay, and as she's a good walker and 
strong, we'd show her our mountains, if she wanted to^ 
she could be school-mistress in our village ; that wouldn't 
bring her in very much, but she wouldn't have to spend 
hardly anything, and perhaps it would come to about the 
same thing as living in Paris, where everything's so 
dear.' I tell you this just as Peyraque said it, and if 
your heart should tell you to do it, we have a very nice 
little room for you and a wild country to show you. 
That wouldn't frighten you, for when you were a bit of 
a girl you always wanted to climb everywhere, and even 
your poor papa called you his little kid. 

** So remember, dear Caroline of my heart, if you're 
not very happy where you are, that there are some peo- 
ple in a little corner of the country that you never saw, 
who know that you're the dearest soul in the world, and 
who pray for you morning and night, and ask the good 
Lord to have you come to see them. 

"JUSTINE Lanion Peyraque. 

" Lantriac, near Le Puy, Haute-Loire." 

Caroline replied at once : 

"My good Justine, my dear friend, I cried when I read 
your letter. They were tears of joy and gratitude. I 
am happy to think that I still have your friendship, as 
affectionate as on the day we parted fourteen years ago. 
That day stands out in my memory as one of the unhap- 
piest days in my whole life. I did not know any other 
mother than you, and losing you was being left mother- 
less a second time. Dear nurse ! you loved me so 
dearly that you almost forgot your excellent husband and 
your dear children for me i Bat they sent for you, you 
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owed yourself to them, and I saw in all your letters that 
you were happy with them. They paid my debt to you, 
for you had given me much, and I have often thought 
that, if there is any goodness and sense in me, it is be- 
cause I was loved and treated sensibly and kindly by the 
first person whom my eyes learned to know. And now, 
you want to give me your savings, dear heart I That is 
kind and motherly like yourself, and on the part of your 
husband, who does not know me, it is grand and noble. 
I lack nothing where I am, and I am as happy here as I 
can be away from my dear ones. 

" But no matter. 1 do not choose to abandon the hope 
of coming to see you. What you tell me of the nice lit- 
tle room and of the lovely wild country gives me a frantic 
longing to see your village and your little house. I do 
not know if I shall ever in my life have a fortnight to 
myself; but be sure that if 1 do, I will give it to my be- 
loved nurse, whom I embrace with all my heart." 

While Caroline was engaged in this outpouring of her 
feelings. Due Gaétan d'Aléria, magnificently arrayed in 
a Turkish morning costume, was talking with his brother 
the marquis, who had made an early call upon him in his 
gorgeous apartment on Rue de la Paix. 

They had been discussing business and there had been 
an animated dispute between them. 

" No, my dear fellow," said the duke, firmly, " I will 
show some strength of mind this time ; I refuse to accept 
your signature ; you shall not pay my debts I " 

"I will pay them," replied the marquis, in a no less 
determined tone. " I must do it, it is my duty. I hesi- 
tated, I don't deny it, before I knew the amount, and 
your pride should not be wounded by scruples which I 
admit. 1 was afraid of binding myself to do more than 1 
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am able to do ; but I know now that I shall have enough 
left to support our mother in comfort. That being so, I 
have decided to save the honor of the family, and you 
cannot object." 

'M do object ; you do not owe me this sacrifice ; we do 
not bear the same name." 

"We are sons of the same mother, and I do not pro- 
pose that she shall die of shame and sorrow because you 
are a bankrupt." 

" I am no more desirous of such shame than my mother 
is. I will marry." 

** For money ? In mother's eyes and mine, as well as 
in your own, brother, that would be worse, as you well 
know." 

"Very well ! I will accept employment somewhere." 

"Worse, still worse ! " 

" No, there can be nothing worse to me than the pain 
of ruining you." 

"I shall not be ruined." 

" May I not at least know the amount of my debts ? " 

" It will do no good ; it is enough for me that you have 
given me your word not to incur any more without the 
knowledge of the notary whom I have employed to ad- 
just your affairs. I asked you simply to be kind enough 
to glance over some of these papers, and tell me, if pos- 
sible, whether they are right. You say that they are ; 
that is enough — ^the rest does not concern you." 

The duke tossed the papers about angrily, and strode 
up and down the room, unable to find words to describe 
his mental distress. Then he lighted a cigar which he 
did not smoke, threw himself into a chair, and turned 
very pale. The marquis understood how bitterly his 
pride, perhaps his conscience, was suffering. 

" Calm yourself," he said. " I feel your distress ; but 
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I believe that it is beneficial, and I look forward hopefully 
to the future. Forget the service which I am rendering 
my mother rather than you, but do not forget that what 
I have left is hers and hers alone. Remember that we 
may have the good fortune to keep her with us a long 
while, and that she must not suffer. Adieu ! 1 will see 
you again in an hour to arrange the final details." 

"Yes, yes, leave me to myself," said the duke ; ** you 
see that it is utterly impossible for me to say a word to 
you just now." 

As soon as the marquis had gone, the duke rang, gave 
orders that no one should be admitted, and began to pace 
the floor again in desperate agitation. At that moment, 
he was passing through the inevitable supreme crisis of 
his destiny. In no other of his disasters had he realized 
his culpability so distinctly and felt so deeply moved. 

Hitherto, in fact, he had squandered his own fortune 
with the cynical recklessness due to the feeling that he 
was injuring no one save himself. He had done what 
he had a right to do, so to speak. Then, half-uncon- 
sciously, he had encroached upon his mother's capital, 
and had finally squandered that, becoming hardened by 
degrees to the humiliation of allowing his brother to be 
saddled with the duty of supporting his mother out of 
his private means. Let us conceal nothing that might 
be regarded as a palliation of the duke's conduct. He 
had been horribly spoiled. There was a well-marked 
preference for him in his mother's heart. Nature, too, 
had been partial to him. Taller, handsomer, more bril- 
liant, apparently more active than his brother, more ex- 
pansive and more affectionate, he had seemed to every- 
body from childhood the more generously endowed and 
the more amiable of the two. The marquis, who was for 
a long time in delicate health, and of a taciturn temper. 
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had shown no enthusiasm except for study, and what 
would have seemed a very fortunate thing in a plebeian 
was looked upon as eccentricity in a man of quality. So 
that that disposition was impeded rather than encouraged, 
and it was for that very reason that it became a passion : 
an absorbing but silent passion, which developed in the 
young man's mind a keen inward sensibility and an en- 
thusiasm which was all the more intense for being re- 
pressed. The marquis was infinitely more affectionate 
than his brother, and was considered a cold man, whereas 
the duke, who was considered the essence of kindliness 
and expansiveness, was for a long time believed to have 
a most ardent nature, although he loved no one exclu- 
sively. 

That impulsive temperament which led people astray, 
the duke inherited from his father, and, in his early 
years, the extreme vivacity of his manners had disturbed 
the marchioness. We have seen that, after her second 
husband's death, she had been in a very excitable state, 
and that she had shrunk from the sight of her children 
for more than a year. When the disease of the mind 
yielded to the natural feelings of a mother, her first im- 
pulse was to strain to her heart the son of her beloved 
husband. He, surprised and almost frightened by the 
vehemence of caresses which he had entirely forgotten, 
began to weep without knowing why. Perhaps it was 
the vague rebuke of instinct wounded by neglect. The 
duke, who was three years older, but more easily di- 
verted, had noticed nothing. He answered his mother's 
kisses with his own, and the poor woman fancied that he 
had inherited her heart, while the marquis, in her view, 
had inherited nothing from anybody except his paternal 
grandfather, an old scientist who was practically insane. 
So that the duke was secretly her favorite; no more 
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petted, for the marchioness was religiously just and fair 
in everything, but more frequently caressed, because 
she thought that he alone realized the value of a caress. 

Urbain — ^the marquis — was conscious of her preference, 
and was made unhappy by it ; but he never allowed 
himself to complain, and, perhaps because he had already 
formed a just estimate of his brother's character, he did 
not choose to contend with him on that frivolous ground. 

In due time the marchioness realized that she had made 
a mistake, and that sentiments must be determined by 
acts rather than by words ; but the habit of spoiling her 
prodigal son was fixed, and to that habit was soon added 
the one of viewing with affectionate pity transgressions 
which seemed destined to lead that prodigal to his ruin. 
But these transgressions did not take their rise from a 
perverse heart. Vanity in the first place, then intoxica- 
tion, and, lastly, loss of energy and the tyrannous usurp- 
ation of vice — ^there, in a few words, is the history of that 
man, charming without delicacy of feeling, good without 
grandeur of heart, sceptical without atheism. At the 
time when we make his acquaintance, he had a great 
void in place of a conscience, and yet his conscience 
was absent rather than dead. He still had relapses of 
virtue, internal conflicts, less frequent and of shorter dura- 
tion than in his youth, but more violent, perhaps ; and the 
one which was going on in his mind on the present occa- 
sion was so painful, that he put his hand more than once 
on one of the weapons with which the walls were dec- 
orated, as if he were haunted by the spectre of suicide ; 
but he thought of his mother, sheathed the weapons and 
put them out of sight, and took his head in his hands, 
fearing that he should go mad. 

He had always looked upon money as a thing of no 
consequence. His mother, with her theories of noble 
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unselfishness, had assisted him to pass from that idea to 
the steep incline of sophistry. He had realized, how- 
ever, that in ruining his mother he had overstepped his 
rights. He had refused to think about it, and had gone 
on to the end, promising himself that he would stop when 
he came to his brother's fortune ; and then he had made 
an extensive breach in that. But the fact was that he 
had not done it knowingly ; that the marquis, from a 
feeling of delicacy, had refrained from going into details 
with him ; and that, had it not been for the necessity of 
saving what was left by appealing to his honor, he would 
never have mentioned the subject to him at all. The 
duke, therefore, did not feel the guilt of premeditated sel- 
fishness, and he had reproached Urbain bitterly and in 
all sincerity for not warning him sooner. He saw at last 
the abyss thrown open by his dissipation and reckless- 
ness ; he was mortally humiliated by the knowledge that 
he had very seriously injured his brother's future, and 
that there was no way for him to atone for his shortcom- 
ings without derogating from the rigid principles which 
his mother and his education imposed upon him. 

To be sure, this was a less serious offence than the 
despoiling of his own mother ; but it did not seem so to 
the duke. It had always seemed to him that what was 
his mother's was his, whereas with respect to his brother 
pride impressed upon him the notion of meum and tuum. 
And then, must we say it ? if there was no unnatural 
aversion between two brothers who differed so widely, 
there was at least a lack of confidence and sympathy. 
The life of one was a never-ceasing protest against that 
of the other. Urbain had struggled manfully to make 
the voice of nature assume the accents of the voice of 
affection in his heart. Gaëtan had made no such effort ; 
trusting to the absence of gall in his temperament, he 
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had felt at liberty to make sport of the marquis's aus- 
terity. So that most of the time they were on a footing 
of reproach, held back from motives of delicacy on the 
one hand, and of mildly rebellious raillery on the other. 

"Well ! " cried the duke, when the marquis returned, 
" is it done ? I see by your face that you have signed the 
papers ! " 

"Yes, brother," Urbain replied; "everything is set- 
tled, and you still have twelve thousand francs a year, 
which I would not allow to go into the liquidation." 

"I still have twelve thousand francs?" rejoined 
Gaétan, looking him in the face; "no! you are mis- 
taken, I have nothing ; you mean that you, after setting 
me free, give me an allowance ! " 

"Well, yes," replied the marquis; "for you would 
have to be told sooner or later that you cannot dispose of 
the principal." 

The duke, who had not as yet made any plans for the 
future, pressed his hands together until the joints cracked, 
and relapsed into silence. The marquis made an effort to 
overcome his habitual reserve, sat down beside Gaétan, 
and took those clenched hands which could not decide to 
offer themselves to him. 

"My dear fellow," he said, "you are too lofty with 
me. Wouldn't you have done for me what I am doing 
for you ?" 

The duke felt his pride giving way. He burst into 
tears. 

"No!" he said, pressing his brother's hands con- 
vulsively. " I should never have been able to do it, for 
it is my destiny to do harm, and I shall never have the 
good fortune to save anyone ! " 

" At ail events you agree that it is good fortune," re- 
joined Urbain. " Look upon me therefore as your debtor, 

4 
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and give me back your affection, which seems to have 
vanished in this wound to your pride." 

" You talk about my affection, Urbain," cried the duke. 
" This is the proper time for me to thank you by prot- 
estations of gratitude, but I do not do it ! I shall never 
fall low enough to take refuge in hypocrisy. Do you 
know, brother, that my love for you has never been very 
warm ? " 

" I know it, and I account for it by the difference in 
our tastes, in our natures ; but has not the time come for 
us to care more for each other ? " 

" Ah ! it is a wretched time for that ! it is the moment 
of your triumph and my abasement. Tell me that, if it 
had not been for mother, you would have let me go un- 
der I Yes, that is what you must tell me, and then I can 
forgive you for what you have done." 

*' Haven't 1 told you so already ? " 

" Tell me again. — You hesitated I Then it is a matter 
of honor ? " 

'* Yes, that is it, a matter of honor." 

** And you do not demand that I shall care any more 
for you to-day than heretofore ? " 

** I know," replied the marquis, sadly, "that I was not 
made to be loved for myself alone." 

The duke was utterly routed ; he threw himself into 
his brother's arms. 

" Oh 1 forgive me," he cried. " You are a better 
man than I am, I admire you, I esteem you, I almost ven- 
erate you ; I feel, I know that you are my best friend. 
Great God ! what can I ever do for you ? Do you love 
a woman ? Shall I kill her husband ? Would you like 
me to go to China and bring you some priceless manu- 
script from some pagoda, at the risk of the cangue and 
other mild penalties ? 
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You think only of paying a debt, Gaétan I If you 
would only love me a little, we should be quits a hundred 
times over." 

"Well, I do love you with all my heart ! " replied the 
duke, vehemently, embracing him; "and I am crying 
like a child, as you see. Come I do you in your turn 
give me a little esteem. I will reform, I am still young, 
deuce take it ! One is not hopelessly ruined at thirty- 
six ! one is only a little worn. I will reform — all the 
more readily because I must. Ah, well ! so much the 
better ! I will renew my health and my youth. 1 will 
pass the summer with you and mother in the country ; I 
will tell you stories and make you laugh again. Come I 
help me to make plans, support me, lift me up, encour- 
age me ; for after all I do not know where 1 am and I feel 
terribly unhappy." 

The marquis had already noticed, but without men- 
tioning it, the disappearance of the weapons which had 
been in sight an hour earlier. He had also read upon his 
brother's face the terrible struggle that he had gone 
through. He knew that his moral courage would not be 
proof against some tests. 

"Dress yourself," he said, "and come to break- 
fast with me. We will talk, we will build castles in 
Spain. Who knows that I shall not succeed in convin- 
cing you that, under certain circumstances, a man begins 
to be rich on the day he becomes poor ? " 
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The marquis took his brother to the Bois de Boulogne, 
which, at that time, was not a magnificent English gar- 
den, but a charming grove, deliciously shady and revery- 
inviting. It was early in April, the weather was magnifi- 
cent, the thickets were carpeted with violets, innu- 
merable tom-tits twittered frantically about the first buds, 
while the lemon-colored butterflies of the first warm days 
resembled in their shape, their color and their aimless 
fluttering, the new leaves waving in the wind. 

The marquis was supposed to eat at home ordinarily. 
In reality he did not eat at all, in the gastronomic accep- 
tation of the word. He ordered one or two simple dishes, 
which he swallowed in haste, without taking his eyes 
from the book beside his plate. This habit of frugality 
was most convenient for him in view of the necessity of 
being strictly economical ; for, in order that his mother's 
table should continue to be provided with delicacies, his 
own must sternly deny itself the slightest superfluity. 

As he not only was desirous to conceal his situation 
from his brother, but feared that he would be depressed 
by the stern simplicity of his apartments, he took him to 
a restaurant in the Bois and ordered a comfortable repast, 
saying to himself that he would buy a few less books, 
and if necessary patronize the public libraries, for all the 
world like a poor student. The marquis was in no wise cast 
down or alarmed by the prospect of a succession of petty 
sacrifices. He did not once think of his delicate health. 
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which demanded some little attention in his sedentary 
life. He was overjoyed to have broken the ice and to 
feel justified in hoping for Gaëtan's confidence and affec- 
tion. Meanwhile Gaétan, who was still pale and nervous- 
ly preoccupied, gradually recovered himself in the deli- 
cious spring air which came in freely through the open 
window. The breakfast restored his faculties to their 
usual equilibrium, for he was naturally robust and unable 
to do without an abundance of food, and his mother, who 
claimed to be distantly connected with the ex-reigning 
family, used to say with some pride that the duke had the 
hearty appetite of the Bourbons. 

After an hour or more, his manner toward his brother 
was charming, that is to say he was, for the first time in 
his life, as amiable and open-hearted with him as with 
everybody else. It may be that those two men had 
sometimes divined each other, but they had never really 
understood each other, and had never questioned each 
other frankly. The marquis had refrained from delicacy, 
the duke, from indifference. At that moment, the duke 
felt a genuine desire to know the man who had rescued 
his honor and made his future secure. He questioned 
him with none of the constraint which had always stood 
between them. 

"Explain your happiness to me," he said; "for you 
surely are happy ; at all events I never heard you com- 
plain." 

The marquis's reply astonished him greatly. 

"I can only explain my courage," he said, "by my 
devotion to my mother and my love for study, for as to 
being happy, I never have been and never shall be. 
Perhaps this is not the sort of thing that I ought to say to you 
to win you back to a tranquil and retired life ; but I should 
consider it a crime not to be sincere with you, nor will i 
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ever play the virtuous pedant, although you were inclined 
to accuse me of that failing." 

" True, and I was very wrong, I see ! But how and 
why are you unhappy, my poor brother ? Can't you tell 
me?" 

"1 cannot tell you, but f will confide in you. I was 
once in love ! " 

*' You ? in love with a woman ? When was it, pray ? *' 

"A long while ago, and I loved her a long time." 

"And you no longer love her ? " 

"She is no longer alive." 

" Was she a married woman ? " 

" She was, and her husband is alive. You will excuse 
me if 1 do not give her name." 

** That would be altogether useless ; but — ^you will 
console yourself, won't you ? " 

" I have absolutely no idea. Thus far I have not sue* 
ceeded." 

"Is it long since she died ? " 

"Three years." 

" She was very fond of you, I suppose ? " 

"No!" 

"What's that? no?" 

" She loved me as much as a woman can love, who 
neither can nor will break with her husband." 

" Bah I that's no reason ! on the contrary, obstacles in- 
flame passion." 

"And they wear it out I She was tired of deceiving 
and of the consequent unhappiness. Only the fear of 
driving me to despair prevented her breaking with me. 
I was terribly weak, she died still bearing her burden — 
and it was my fault ! " 

"No, nol nonsense I Why do you imagine such things 
to torture yourself ? " 
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" I imagine nothing, and my grief is remediless, as my 
sin was without excuse. You will see. In one of those 
paroxysms of passion in which one longs, in spite of 
God and man, to take possession of the beloved one 
forever, I made her a mother. She gave me a son, whom 
I carried away and concealed, and who is still alive ; but 
she, wishing to avoid any possibility of suspicion, ap- 
peared in society the day after the confinement. She 
was lovely and full of animation ; she talked and walked 
about, despite the fever ; twenty-four hours later, she was 
dead I No. one ever suspected anything. She was sup- 
posed to be a person of the most rigid virtue " 

" 1 know who she was I Madame de G ." 

** Yes ; you are the only person in the world who 
knows the secret." 

** Oh ! have no fear on that score ! doesn't mother 
suspect ? " 

•*She has no suspicion." 

The duke was silent a moment, then said, with a 
sigh: 

*' Poor brother 1 this child who is still alive and whom 
you probably love dearly " 

"Indeed I do!" 

** I have ruined him, too ! " 

" What does it matter ? so long as he has enough to 
learn to work, to be a man, I want nothing more for him. 
I can never acknowledge him openly, and for some years 
to come I do not intend to take him into my home. He 
is very frail ; 1 am having him brought up in the country, 
in a peasant's family. He must acquire the physical 
strength which I have always lacked, and the absence of 
which may have been the cause of my lack of moral 

strength. At the last moment, too, Monsieur de G^ 

conceived a suspicion of the truth from an imprudent re- 
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mark of the doctor. So that it must be a long while be- 
fore people see in my house a child whose age corre- 
sponds with that terrible catastrophe. You see, Gaétan, 
1 am not, I cannot be happy." 

" So it is this passion which has kept you from marry- 
ing ? " 

" I could not marry, I had solemnly promised." 
*' Very good ; but you must think about it now." 
" What I you would preach marriage to me ? " 
" To be sure, why not ? Marriage is not, as you think, 
an object of my scorn. I have proclaimed my antipathy 
to it to spare myself the trouble of seeking a wife at a 
time when I might have chosen for myself. When I was 
ruined, it became more problematical. Mother would 
never have allowed me to accept a fortune without a 
name, and as I had nothing left but my name, I could no 
longer aspire to fortune. You know that, detestable as I 
am, I have never chosen to offend my mother's opinions. 
So that I have seen my chances grow rapidly less prom- 
ising, and at the present moment 1 should form a most 
unfavorable opinion of a maid or widow, however poor or 
lowly born, who would have me. I should be fully con- 
vinced that she must have some profoundly shady mo- 
tive for accepting a good-for-naught like me. But your 
position is very different, Urbain. I have straitened you, 
perhaps impoverished you ! That in no way detracts 
from your personal merit ; on the contrary, it should en- 
hance it in the eyes of anyone who knows the cause of 
your straitened circumstances. So that it is extremely 
probable that some pure, noble and fortunate young 
woman will conceive esteem and affection for you. It 
seems to me that you have only to make up your mind 
to it, and show yourself in society." 
'* No, I cannot do it, except to my own disadvantage. 
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Society paralyzes me, and my reputation as a student 
injures me more than it helps me. Society does not un- 
derstand how a man born for society can fail to prefer it 
to everything else. Besides, you must see that it is im- 
possible for me to make up my mind to love, my heart is 
too black and heavy." 

" Why, then, should you grieve so long for a woman 
who was not happy in your affection ? " 

'* I loved her ! Perhaps it was my own love that I 
loved in her. I am not one of those vigorous natures 
which bloom afresh with the new season. Everything 
makes a horribly deep impression on me." 

" You read and reflect too much." 

"Perhaps! Come to the country with us, Gaétan; 
you promised to ; you will help me and do me good ; will 
you come ? I really need a friend and I have none. A 
silent passion has absorbed my whole life. Your affec- 
tion will renew my youth." 

The duke was deeply moved by his brother's sincere 
and touching outburst. He had expected a lecture, ad- 
vice, encouragement of a sort which would have made 
him play the part of the weak man in presence of the 
strong man ; on the contrary, Urbain was actually ap- 
pealing to him for compassion and strength. Whether it 
was on the marquis's part a genuine craving for sym- 
pathy, or only supreme delicacy, the duke was too intelli- 
gent not to be impressed by that shifting of rôles. He dis- 
played a deep interest and affectionate solicitude ; and 
after talking together all the afternoon as they strolled 
about under the trees, the two brothers took a cab and 
went to dine with their mother. 

The marchioness had been secretly disturbed in mind 
for several days. She was afraid that Urbain would draw 
back when he learned the amount of his brother's debts. 
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Great as was her esteem for him, she had had no idea 
how far his unselfishness would go. As he had not 
called upon her at noon, she was beginning to be really 
anxious, when her two sons appeared just as she was 
about to take her place at the table. She noticed on 
their faces a certain radiant tranquillity which at first led 
her to suspect what had happened ; then, as she still had 
one caller who delayed taking his leave, so that she 
could not question them, she said to herself in dismay 
that she was mistaken, that neither of them realized the 
situation of affairs. 

But when they were all at table, she noticed that they 
used the familiar form of address to each other. Then she 
understood everything, and as the presence of Caroline 
and the servants prevented her from giving expression to 
her emotion, she pretended to be very gay in order to 
conceal her joy, while great tears rolled down over her 
smiling, withered cheeks. Caroline and the marquis no- 
ticed those tears at the same moment, and her anxious 
glance ingenuously questioned his, as if to ask him 
whether the marchioness was struggling to conceal 
pleasure or suffering. The marquis answered in the 
same way, to allay her anxiety, and the duke, surprising 
that silent and rapid dialogue, smiled with mischievous 
good-will. Neither Caroline nor the marquis noticed 
that smile. There was too much good faith in their sym- 
pathetic attraction for each other. Caroline still retained 
her aversion and lack of esteem for the duke. She still 
bore him a grudge for being so agreeable and for his 
power to appear so estimable. She believed that Ma- 
dame de D had exaggerated his wickedness to some 

extent; but, impelled in spite of herself by a vague 
dread, she avoided looking at him, and, being seated op- 
posite him, she tried to forget his features. At dessert. 
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the servants having left the room, the conversation be- 
came a little more confidential. Caroline timidly asked 
the marchioness if she did not think that the clock was 
slow. 

" No, no, not yet, dear child ! " replied the old lady, 
kindly. 

Caroline understood that she was to remain until they 
left the table. 

"So, my dear sons," said the marchioness, "you 
breakfasted together at the Bois, did you ? " 

" Like Orestes and Py lades," replied the duke ; " and 
you can't imagine, dear mamma, how lovely and pleas- 
ant it was there ! And, then, I made a most delightful 
discovery there, and that is that I have a charming 
brother ! Oh ! I know that it seems a frivolous word to 
apply to him ; but I don't use the word in any frivolous 
sense. Charm of the mind is sometimes the charm of 
the heart, and my brother has both those kinds of 
charm." 

The marchioness continued to smile, but she became 
pensive, and a cloud passed over her heart. 

" It should have been a terrible thing to Gaétan to 
accept his brother's sacrifice," she thought; " he is alto- 
gether too cheerful after it ; perhaps he has no pride left I 
Mon Dieu! if that is so, he is lost ! " 

Urbain saw the cloud, and made haste to dispel it. 

"I will not answer that my brother is much more 
charming than I," he said jestingly, addressing his 
mother, "for that is too well known; but I will say 
that I, too, have made a discovery ; that is, that he has 
an abundant reserve of seriousness in his make-up, and 
an immutable respect for everything that is true. Yes," 
he added, instinctively replying to Caroline's profoundly 
astonished gaze, "there is in his nature a genuine sin- 
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cerity which no one suspects, and which i have never 
fully appreciated until now." 

"My children," said the marchioness, *Mt does me 
good to hear you speak of each other in this way. You 
flatter my pride in its most sensitive spot, and I am more 
than inclined to believe that you are both right." 

**So far as I am concerned," said the duke, "you 
think so because you are the best of mothers ; but you 
are blind. I am good for nothing at all, and Mademoiselle 
de Saint-Geneix's melancholy smile tells me plainly 
enough that you and my brother are both mistaken." 

"You say that I smiled?" cried the thunderstruck 
Caroline; "that I have a melancholy air? I would 
have sworn that I had not taken my eyes off this carafe, 
and that I was engaged in profound meditation upon the 
quality of the Bohemian glass." 

" Don't hope to make us believe that your thoughts 
are always absorbed by household cares," retorted 
Gaétan. " I believe that they soar far above the region 
of carafes, and that you judge men and things from a 
very lofty standpoint." 

"I do not allow myself to judge anyone. Monsieur 
le due," 

" So much the worse for those who are not worthy to 
call your judgment into play ! They could not fail to 
be the gainers by knowing it, however severe it might 
be, I myself, for example, love to be judged by women ; 
I prefer outspoken condemnation from their lips to the 
silence of scorn or distrust. I look upon women as the 
only beings capable of accurately estimating our faults 
or our good qualities." 

"Pray, madame la marquise," said Caroline, turning 
to Madame de Villemer, in feigned distress, "tell mon- 
sieur le duc that I have not the honor of knowing him at 
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all, and that I am not here to continue La Bruyère's por- 
traits in my head ! '* 

"My dear girl," replied the marchioness, "you are 
here as a sort of adopted daughter, who is allowed to do 
anything because we know her to be absolutely discreet 
and adorably modest. So do not hesitate to answer 
monsieur my son, and do not be disturbed by his good-^ 
natured teasing. He knows as well as I who you are,i 
and he will never fail in the respect which is your due.'* 

'* I accept the compliment this time, mother," rejoined 
the duke, in a tone of perfect sincerity. " I have the 
most profound respect for every pure, generous and self- 
sacrificing woman, and consequently for Mademoiselle 
de Saint-Geneix in particular." 

Caroline did not blush, nor did she stammer her thanks 
like a boorish menial. She looked the duke straight in 
the eye, saw that he was not making sport of her, and 
answered pleasantly: 

** In that case, monsieur le duc, why do you, holding 
so generous an opinion of me, assume that I permit my- 
self to think badly of you ? " 

"Oh! I have my reasons," said the duke; "I will 
tell you when you know me better." 

" But why not now ? " interposed the marchioness ; 
"that would be much better." 

" So be it ! " replied the duke. " There is a story to tell. 
I am a famous raconteur. The day before yesterday I 
was alone in your salon waiting for you, dear mamma. 
1 was dreaming in a corner, and, being very comfortably 
ensconced in one of your easy chairs-7-I had ridden a wild 
horse in the morning and was as tired as an ox — I was 
thinking of the destiny of stuffed chairs in general, pre- 
cisely as Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix was thinking of 
the destiny of Bohemian glass decanters just now, and 
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1 said to myself : ' How surprised these chairs and couches 
would be to find themselves in a cowshed or a stable ! 
And how disturbed the fair dames in satin dresses, who 
will soon come here to sit in them, would be if they 
should find nothing but litter here instead of these com- 
fortable seats ! " 

''Why, your reverie lacked common sense/' laughed 
the marchioness. 

"That is true/' replied the duke; "those were the 
thoughts of a man who was slightly tipsy." 

" What do you say, my son ? " 

" Nothing that is not perfectly proper, dear mamma ! 
I had come back to my apartment, hungry, thirsty, ex- 
hausted, already partly intoxicated by the fresh air. You 
know that water makes me ill. I could not quench my 
thirst, and by trying to do it 1 made myself tipsy ; that's 
all. You know, also, that it lasts only a quarter of an 
hour at most, and that I know enough to keep out of the 
way as long as it is necessary! That is why, instead of 
coming to kiss your hand while you were at dessert, I 
stole into the salon to recover my wits." 

" Come, come," said the marchioness, " pass over this 
disturbance of your wits and come to the point." 

"I am there already," rejoined the duke, "as you 
will see in a moment." 

As he resumed the thread of his discourse, swallowing 
his saliva with a little effort, Caroline could see that he 
was in precisely the mental condition that he was de- 
scribing, and that his mother's seductive wines had 
probably helped to make him so communicative. However, 
he speedily got the better of a slight confusion in his ideas, 
and continued with perfect grace : 

'*! was in a dreaming state, 1 admit, but not in the 
slightest degree stupefied. On the contrary I had poetic 
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visions. From the litter spread over the floor in my im- 
agination. I saw many strange forms rise. They were 
all women, some beautifully dressed as if for a ball under 
the old régime, others as if for a Flemish kirmess ; the 
first, embarrassed by their paniers and their laces in that 
fresh straw which impeded their steps and scratched 
their dainty feet ; the others, in short dresses, burdened 
with heavy clogs which boldly trampled down the bed- 
ding ; and these laughed from ear to ear in the faces of 
the others. On that side of the picture there was, as has 
been said of Rubens's canvases, a fête of the flesh. 
Large hands, ruddy cheeks, broad shoulders, prominent 
noses on full-blown faces, always with admirable eyes 
and figures padded like your arm-chair, which had under- 
gone that magical transformation. I cannot explain my 
hallucination on any other theory. 

"Those lusty wenches were having a merry time, 
leaping in the air and coming down with a force that 
made the bobèches rattle, some rolling on the straw and 
sitting up again with husks tangled in their red-gold hair. 
Opposite them the princesses of the fan attempted a 
modest dance but could not go through with it. The 
straws caught in their flounces, the heat of the atmos- 
phere melted the rouge, the powder fell on their shoulders 
and emphasized the scragginess of their lines ; mortal 
chagrin was depicted in their expressive eyes : — evidently 
they dreaded the effect of the sun on their artificial 
charms, and were driven frantic by the sight of genuine 
life on the point of triumphing over them." 

"What nonsense, my son!*' said the marchioness; 
" what are you driving at, what does all this mean ? 
Have you undertaken to deliver a panegyric of the 
virago ? " 

"I have undertaken nothing at all," replied the duke. 
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" I am not inventing anything. I was under the spell of 
the vision, and I have no idea what reflections it might 
have inspired had I not heard a woman's voice singing 
very near me " 

Gaëtan sang in a very agreeable voice the rustic ballad, 
the air of which he remembered perfectly, and Caroline 
began to laugh as she recalled the fact that she had been 
singing that provincial ditty before she discovered the 
duke in the salon. 

The duke continued : 

"Thereupon I woke, and my dream vanished abso- 
lutely. There was no straw on the floor ; the stuffed 
chairs with wooden legs had ceased to be dairy maids in 
clogs ; the slender candelabra, planted on their corpulent 
stands, were no longer thin women in paniers. I was 
quite alone in the brightly lighted room, and I was entire- 
ly conscious ; but I heard somebody singing a village 
ballad in genuine rustic fashion, true to the pitch and 
charming to hear, with a fresh, clear voice of which mine 
cannot convey the slightest idea. ' God ! ' I exclaimed 
inwardly, ' a peasant I a peasant in my mother's salon ! ' 
I kept quiet, held my breath, and the peasant appeared. 
She passed me twice without seeing me, walking past 
and almost against me with her dress of pearl-gray silk." 

" Oho ! " said the marchioness, "it was Caroline, was 
it?" 

"It was a stranger," replied the duke; "a curious 
kind of peasant, you will agree, for she was dressed 
modestly and with the best of taste. She had no other 
head-dress than her amber-colored hair, a superb halo, 
and showed neither her arm nor her shoulder ; but I saw 
her snow-white throat and her tiny hand, yes, and her 
foot too, for she didn't wear clogs." 

Caroline, a little annoyed by this description of her 
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person from the mouth of that Lovelace emeritus, looked 
at the marquis as if to protest. She was surprised to 
notice an anxious expression on his face, and he avoided 
her glance with a slight contraction of the brow. 

The duke, whom nothing escaped, continued : 

"That adorable apparition impressed me the more 
because she represented in my eyes both types of my 
vanished vision ; that is to say she exhibited all the at- 
tractive qualities of each : nobleness of outline and fresh- 
ness of coloring, delicacy of feature and bloom of health. 
She was a combination of queen and shepherdess in the 
same person." 

''The portrait is none too flattering," said the mar- 
chioness, "but, being drawn off-hand, it may be said to 
lack lightness of touch. Tell me, my son, aren't you 
still a little — over-excited ? " 

'* You ordered me to speak," said the duke. " If I say 
too much — why, tell me so." 

"No, no!" said Caroline hastily, for she detected a 
sort of suspicious bitterness on the marquis's face, and 
she did not propose to leave her first interview with 
the duke shrouded in uncertainty. " I do not recognize 
the original of the portrait, and I am waiting for monsieur 
le duc to tell us what she said." 

" I have an excellent memory and 1 will invent noth- 
ing," said the duke. " Impelled by a sudden irresistible 
attraction, I spoke to that young lady from the country. 
Her voice, her expression, her clear, frank answers, her 
air of goodness, of genuine innocence, innocence of the 
heart, impressed me so that I told her of my esteem and 
respect within five minutes, as if I had known her all my 
life, and felt as eager for her esteem as if she were my 
own sister. Have I told the truth now. Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Geneix } " 

5 
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" I know nothing of your private sentiments, monsieur 
le duc ; but I found you so agreeable that it did not oc- 
cur to my mind that you might be under the influence of 
wine, and I was very grateful for your kindness. I see 
now that I must make allowances, and that there was a 
little irony in all that you have said." 

" Wherein do you see that, may I ask ? " 

** In your exaggerated praise, which seems intended to 
arouse my vanity ; but 1 am on my guard, monsieur ie 
due, and perhaps it would have been more generous on 
your part not to make an attack upon a harmless person 
and one of such paltry consequence as myself." 

"Well, well ! " said the duke, turning to his brother, 
who seemed to be thinking of anything except their con- 
versation, and who heard every word, none the less, as 
if in spite of himself ; '* she persists ! she is suspicious of 
me and looks upon my respect as an insult ! Look you, 
marquis, have you been abusing me to her ? " 

'M am not in the habit of doing such things," said the 
marquis, with the gentle accent of truth. 

" Very good," continued the duke, " then I know who 
has ruined me in Mademoiselle de Geneix's opinion. It 
was an old lady whose gray hairs have a tinge of slate- 
color, and whose hands are so thin that her rings have to 
be searched for every morning in the floor-sweepings. She 
talked about me to Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix a quar- 
ter of an hour the other evening, and when I sought the 
kindly glance that had refreshed my heart, I could no 
more find it than I can to-day. You see, marquis, it's 
hopeless. Come, why don't you say something to me ? 
You began praising me, and Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Geneix seems to have confidence in you ! Suppose you 
begin again ? " 

"You can continue this discussion some other day. 
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children," said the marchioness; " I have to dress, and 
I have something to say to you before people begin to 
come in and interrupt us. The clock is a few minutes 
slow, I believe." 

**I think it is very slow," said Caroline, rising. And 
she walked quickly to the salon, leaving the duke and 
the marquis to help their mother to her room. She ex- 
pected to find people in the salon, for the dinner had 
lasted a little longer than usual ; but no one had arrived, 
and instead of bustling about and singing, she seated 
herself pensively by the fire. 



VI 



Fight against it as she would, Caroline was beginning 
to discover something humiliating in her situation. She 
had tried to deceive herself as to the species of domestic 
service which she had heroically accepted. No one 
could be less inclined than she to such extinction of her 
freedom of action. She felt offended by the attentions, 
persistent or affected, of the Due d'Aléria, and she real- 
ized that she must repress her irritation and her con- 
tempt. — "In my sister's poor house," she said to her- 
self, " I should not be compelled to submit to that crea- 
ture's compliments. I would put a stop to them with a 
word. He might call me a prude, but that would matter 
little to me. He would be shown the door, and that 
would be the end of it. Here 1 must be cheerful and act 
as befits a woman of the world, look at everything on its 
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frivolous side, and find nothing insulting in the gallantry 
of an abandoned rake. I shall have to fathom the science 
of women who are broken to this sort of performance ; if 
1 am abrupt, as my natural outspokenness leads me to 
be, the duke will be angry, he will slander me in order 
to be revenged and perhaps to effect my dismissal. My 
dismissal ! Yes, a woman in my position may be taken 
by surprise by underhand manoeuvring, and be dismissed 
as unceremoniously as a servant. These are the dan- 
gers and the insults to which 1 am exposed. 1 did wrong 
to come here. Madame d'Arglade didn't say anything to 
me about this duke, and I fancied that something was 
possible which is not." 

Caroline was not naturally irresolute. As soon as the 
thought of giving up her place occurred to her, she began 
at once to cast about for some other means of supporting 
her sister. She had received money in advance from the 
marchioness, she would have to ask for an advance else- 
where, in order to repay it, if the duke's behavior made 
it impossible for her to remain for the length of time rep- 
resented by the sum she had sent Camille. Thereupon, 
she remembered the few hundred francs offered her by 
her nurse, whose letter, received only that morning, was 
still in her pocket. She re-read that artless, motherly 
letter, and as she reflected how great a moral blessing 
the alms of the poor may confer, she was deeply moved 
once more, and the tears began to flow. 

The marquis entered the room and caught her wiping 
her eyes. She folded the letter and calmly replaced it in 
her pocket, making no attempt to conceal her emotion by 
assuming a sprightly manner. Nevertheless, she de* 
tected a shade of irony on the ordinarily kindly face of 
Monsieur de Villemer. She looked at him as if to ask 
him what he found to sneer at, and he seemed a little 
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embarrassed, groped for his words, and finally said to 
her abruptly : 

** You were weeping ? *' 

•* Yes, but not with grief." 

" Have you had good news ? " 

" No, but a proof of affection." 

*' You must receive such proofs often ! " 

" Some are more sincere than others." 

" You seem to be in a doubting mood to-day ; you are 
not always so distrustful." 

** No, not every day ; I am not naturally distrustful. 
And you, monsieur le marquis ? " 

Urbain was always a little startled when he was ques- 
tioned directly. It required an effort on his part to ques- 
tion others, and to return the compliment was to throw 
him into confusion. 

"I," he replied after a moment's hesitation, "why, I 
don't know. I should be very much puzzled to say what 
I am— especially at this moment." 

"Yes, you seem preoccupied," retorted Caroline; 
"do not make an effort to talk to me, monsieur le mar- 
quis." 

" I beg your pardon ! I want — I would like to talk 
with you ; but it is a very delicate matter, and 1 hardly 
know how to begin." 

"Ah ! really ? you make me a little anxious. And yet 
it seems to me that it would be well for me to know 
what you are thinking at this moment." 

"Well, yes, you are right. I must be quick, for some- 
body may come at any moment. I shall not need to say 
much, I trust, to enable you to understand me. I love 
my brother ; to-day above all days I love him dearly. 1 
am sure of his sincerity, but he has a very vivid imagi- 
nation. You have noticed it before this. However, if he 
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should seem a little too persistent in trying to overcome 
this prejudice, which you do not feel perhaps, and which 
at all events he deserves only to a certain extent, I urge 
you to speak to my mother about it, and to no one else. 
Do not think me eccentric and impertinent for presuming 
to offer you my advice : I long so to have my mother 
happy, and I see so plainly that you already contribute 
in large measure to her happiness ; the society of an in- 
telligent and estimable companion is so necessary to her, 
and it would be so impossible for her to fill your place, 
that I would like to know that you are happy and con- 
tented with my mother, so that I might believe that you 
will be with her as long as she lives. That is the only 
cause of my preoccupation." 

** I thank you for this explanation, monsieur le mar- 
quis," said Caroline, "and I confess that I felt sure that 
your loyal nature would deign to give it to me one day 
or another." 

** My loyal nature ? Why the whole explanation lies 
in this : that my brother is light-hearted and amiable, 
and that if his gayety should become annoying to you, 
my mother, being skilled in holding him in check, and 
possessing an influence over him in that respect which I 
cannot exert, would be able on the one hand to re- 
assure you, and on the other to keep my brother's sport- 
iveness of speech within proper bounds." 

"Yes, yes, we understand each other," replied Caro- 
line, "but we are not entirely in accord as to the best 
means of remedying the — the agreeable playfulness of 
monsieur le duc. You think that madame la marquise 
would be able to protect me from it ; I for my part think 
that no one can or should complain of a beloved son to a 
loving mother. One is never in the right before some 
judges. I was thinking of the situation of affairs when 
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you came in, and 1 was grieved to think that a time 
might come when I should be obliged " 

"To leave us — leave my mother?" exclaimed the 
marquis, with a sudden vehemence of manner, which 
he instantly repressed. "That is precisely what I 
feared ! I am terribly sorry if that idea has already en- 
tered your mind, but I do not think that it is well founded. 
Beware of being unjust. My brother has been greatly 
agitated to-day. Peculiar circumstances — a family affair, 
a matter of sentiment entirely — excited him this morn- 
ing. To-night he was happy, in good humor, conse- 
quently effusive. When you know him better " 

They heard the bell ring. The marquis started. The 
marchioness's friends were beginning to arrive. He 
must leave unsaid many things which he wanted to say 
and not to say. He added hurriedly : 

"At all events, in heaven's name, for my mother's 
sake, do not be in a hurry to adopt a course which would 
be so painful, so distressing to her. If I dared — if I had 
the right to do it — I would beg you to decide upon noth- 
ing without consulting me." 

"The respect to which your character entitles you," 
Caroline replied, "gives you also the right to advise me, 
and I have no hesitation in promising what you desire to 
ask me to promise." 

The marquis had no time to thank her, for some people 
entered the salon ; but his glance was extraordinarily 
eloquent, and Caroline once more found therein the con- 
fidence and affection which had seemed to be obscured 
at the beginning of their interview. The marquis's eyes 
had that supernatural beauty which only an ardent 
heart conjoined with absolute purity of thought can im- 
part. They were the only feature whose fervor his 
timidity did not succeed in paralyzing. Caroline had 
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understood him, and there was nothing which disturbed 
or alarmed her in the language of those limpid eyes, 
which she often questioned as a guide for her conduct 
and her mental attitude. 

Caroline really had a sort of veneration for that man, 
whose noble character all the world appreciated, but 
whose intelligence and delicacy all the world did not 
divine. However, despite the satisfaction which she de- 
rived from their interview, she tried to make its signifi- 
cance clearer to her mind by reviewing it. Her mind 
worked quickly, and as she went about the salon, doing 
the honors thereof with due heed to the proper line of 
demarcation between effusive charm of manner and a 
wise discretion, which she had very cleverly grasped at 
once, she wondered why the marquis seemed to hesitate 
between two or three different lines of thought while he 
was talking to her. At first he had seemed inclined to 
reprove her for her belief in the duke's flattery ; then he 
had cautioned her in a friendly way against the duration 
of those attacks ; and, lastly, when she had expressed 
herself freely as to the displeasure they caused her, he 
had made haste to set her mind at rest. She had never 
seen any signs of irresolution in him, and if his language 
was often timid, his convictions upon any subject were 
never that. — " It must be," she thought, " that on the one 
hand he judged me to be imprudent and knows that his 
brother is inclined to try to abuse my imprudence, and 
on the other hand I must really be more necessary to his 
dear mother than I could ever believe. In any event, 
there is something beneath it all of which I know noth- 
ing, and which he will explain to me later, I imagine. 
Whatever it may be, I am free. Five hundred francs 
will not hold me a single day, a single hour, in a humili- 
ating position. I haven't answered Justine's letter yet. 
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We see how far Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix's loyal 
and upright conscience was from seeking to discover any 
misplaced sentiment or jealous impulse in the marquis's 
reticence. If the marquis had been questioned at the 
same moment, could he have answered with equal assur- 
ance : **\ have no other feelings than affectionate esteem 
and filial solicitude ? " 

At that moment, the marquis was displeased with his 
brother and was listening to him with painful impatience. 
The duke, returning to the salon with his mother, had 
taken a seat beside him behind the piano, an isolated 
and sheltered position to which the marquis was much 
addicted, and he was talking earnestly to him in an un- 
dertone. 

** Well ! " he said, " you saw her alone just now ; did 
you talk about me ? " 

**Why," replied Monsieur de Villemer, "what strange 
persistence ' ' 

** There is nothing strange about it," said the duke, as 
if he were continuing a confidential communication al- 
ready begun. " I am impressed, I am moved, I am 
attracted, I am in love, if you choose ! Yes, in love with 
her, on my word of honor ! This is no jest. Are you 
going to reproach me when I make you my confidant for 
the first time in my life ? Didn't we agree this morning, 
didn't we swear that we would tell each other everything 
and be each other's best friend ? I asked you if you had 
no feeling for Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix ; you an- 
swered with the utmost seriousness no. So you need not 
think it extraordinary that I ask you to be my friend with 
her." 

" My friend," rejoined the marquis, " I have done just 
the opposite of what you ask me to do. 1 have told her 
not to take anything you say too seriously." 
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"Ah ! you traitor ! " cried the duke, with an ingenuous 
merriment which was a sort of reparation for his former 
prejudice against his brother, "that's how you serve 
your friends ! Place your trust in Pylades, forsooth ! At 
the first stroke he resigns ! He breathes upon my dreams 
and scatters my hopes to the winds ! Why, what do you 
think will become of me if you abandon me in this way ? *' 

** I haven't common sense enough for services of this 
sort, as you see." 

"That's just it; at the first obstacle, you give it up. 
Well, for my part, I will keep to my agreement. I have 
driven from my heart everybody but you, and you alone 
shall hear of my new passions." 

" So far as this particular passion is concerned, you 
will give me your word, won't you ? " 

"Ah ! you are terribly afraid that I shall compromise 
her, aren't you ? " 

" It would cause me very great pain." 

" Nonsense ! Come, tell me why ? " 

" Because she is proud, probably sensitive, and would 
leave mother, who dotes upon her ; haven't you noticed 
it?" 

" Yes, it was that that stirred me up. She must really 
be a girl of great intelligence and high spirit. Mother 
has such perfect judgment. To-night, while she was 
scolding me mildly for what she took for teasing, she 
dangled the sugar plum before my eyes : ' You didn't 
treat Caroline properly,' she said. * She is a person of 
whom you are forbidden to think ' — The devil ! one can 
always dream, that doesn't harm anybody. But just see 
how pretty she is ! How alive she seems among all those 
plastered creatures ! You can look at the outlines of her 
face in full daylight; you don't see that dead white line 
which makes the fluffy hair all sticky, and, causes the 
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others to look as if a second mould had been applied over 
the first. Really, she is too pretty for a companion. 
Mother will never be able to keep her. She will kindle 
fires everywhere, and if she remains virtuous, somebody 
will want to marry her." 

''Therefore you cannot think of her," rejoined the 
marquis. 

** Why not, I should like to know ? Am I not to-day a 
poor penniless devil ? Isn't she well born ? Isn't her 
reputation unspotted ? I would like right well to know 
what mother could find to say against her ! She who 
calls her her daughter already, and insists that she shall 
be respected as if she were our sister ! " 

"You carry your enthusiasm far, — or your jesting," 
said the marquis, dazed by what he had heard. 

" The deuce ! " thought the duke, " he uses vous to me 
now ! " 

And he continued to insist with surprising gravity that 
he was quite capable of marrying Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Geneix, if there were no other way of obtaining her. 

" I should prefer to carry her off," he added ; ** that 
would be more in accordance with my habit ; but I have 
no way of carrying her off, and at the present time even my 
laundress wouldn't trust me. Besides, it is time to break 
with my whole past. I said I would do it, and it is done, 
because I have said it. From this day forth, a complete 
transformation all along the line. You are going to see a 
new man, a man whom I don't know myself, and who is 
going to surprise me tremendously ; but I feel already 
that that man is capable of anything, anything, even of 
faith, love and marriage. And so good-night, brother, 
this is my last word ; if you don't repeat it to Mademoi- 
selle de Saint-Geneix, it will be because you don't choose 
to do anything to assist my reformation." 
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The duke walked away, leaving his brother dum- 
founded, torn between a longing to believe him sincere 
in his momentary passion, and indignation at his attempt- 
ing to make him his confederate in a vile trick. 

" But no," he said to himself as he went to his room, 
** that is all his high spirit, his folly, his frivolity — or else 
it is wine again ! And yet, at the Bois this morning he 
questioned me about Caroline with astonishing persist- 
ence, and that too in the midst of my confidences touch- 
ing my own past, to which he listened with genuine 
emotion, with tears in his eyes. What manner of man is 
this brother of mine, 1 would know ? Not twelve hours 
ago he was thinking of suicide. He hated me, he ab- 
horred himself. Then I believed that I had won his 
heart, he sobbed in my arms. All day long he was ex- 
pansive, unconstrained, charmingly affectionate and 
winning, and to-night I don't know what he is ! Can it 
be that his mind has been affected by the reckless life he 
has led heretofore, or was he making sport of me all day ? 
Am I destined to repent it bitterly, or have I taken upon 
myself the task of nursing a diseased brain ? " 

In his agitation the marquis accepted this last suppo- 
sition as the least horrible ; but his mental suffering was 
not due to this cause alone ; he felt hurt and vaguely ir- 
ritated in respect to another sentiment which he did not 
admit to himself and to which he did not choose even to 
give a name. He set to work and worked unsatisfac- 
torily. He went to bed and slept even worse. 

As for the duke, he ingenuously rubbed his hands. — 
** I have succeeded," he said to himself; "1 have found 
something to neutralize his unhappiness. Poor dear 
brother ! I have stirred him up, I have roused his de- 
sires, I have kindled his jealousy. He is in love I He 
will be cured and he will live ! There is no remedy for 
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passion but passion. Mother would never have discov- 
ered that, and if it results in any scandal in her house- 
hold, she will forgive me on the day that she knows that 
roy brother would have died of his remorse and his vir- 
tue." 

It may well be that the duke was not mistaken ; a 
wiser man would have been less ingenious. He would 
have striven to attach the marquis to life by love of let- 
ters, by filial affection, by argument, and on moral 
grounds ; excellent reasons all, but the patient had long 
been summoning them to his aid in vain. But the duke, 
from his standpoint, imagined that he had made every- 
thing all right, and he did not foresee that, with a self- 
contained nature like his brother's, the remedy might 
become worse than the disease. The duke, being famil- 
iar with human weakness as exemplified by himself, be- 
lieved in the comparative weakness of womankind, and 
would not admit that there were any exceptions. Ac- 
cording to his view, Caroline would hardly resist; he 
believed her to be inclined to love the marquis already. 
It did not once occur to him that the prospect of marriage 
would be necessary to vanquish her. — "She's a good 
girl," he said to himself, *' not ambitious and entirely 
disinterested. I took her measure at the first glance, and 
mother assures me that I am not mistaken. She will 
yield from her longing to love, and from enthusiasm, too, 
for my brother has a very great charm for a woman of 
intelligence. If she resists him for a time, it will be all 
the better, he will become all the more attached to her. 
Mother will see nothing of it, and if she does see it, it will 
excite her and distract her thoughts. She will be con- 
siderate, she will preach virtue and yield to sympathetic 
emotion. Such little domestic excitements will rescue 
her from the ennui which is her greatest plague." 
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The duke devoted himself with the most absolute sin- 
cerity to the working out of these designs, of which im- 
morality was the basis. He was moved himself with 
that puerile sort of emotion which a corrupt man some- 
times feels as an indication of exhaustion. He smiled to 
himself as he watched the lovely victim, already sacri- 
ficed to his projects in his imagination ; and if anyone 
had questioned him, he would have answered with a 
laugh that he was meditating a romance à la Florian, 
with which to begin the life of innocence and sentiment 
which he proposed to adopt. 

He remained throughout the evening, and found means 
to catch Caroline in a corner and speak to her. 

" Mother has been scolding me," he said. ** It seems 
that I behaved absurdly toward you. I had no suspicion 
of it, for my only wish was to demonstrate my respect 
for you. However, mother made me give her my word 
of honor that I would not think of paying court to you, 
and I give it unhesitatingly. Is your mind at rest 
now ? " 

** Yes, especially as it hadn't occurred to me to be dis- 
turbed." 

** Good ! As my mother compels me to be so rude as 
to say to a woman what one never says even when one 
thinks it, let us be friends like the two good fellows that 
we are, and let us be frank to begin with. Promise me 
not to speak ill of me to my brother any more." 

** Af^ more? When have I spoken ill of you to him, 
pray ? " 

** Didn't you complain of my impertinence — here, to- 
night ? " 

" I said that I dreaded your jesting, and that, if it con- 
tinued, I should go away, that is all." 

•'Good," thought the duke, "they are already on 
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better terms than I supposed. — If you should think of 
leaving my mother because of me," he said, " you would 
simply compel me to leave her." 

" That is utterly absurd ! A son give way to a 
stranger 1 " 

" Nevertheless, it is what I have determined upon, if I 
displease you and frighten you ; but remain and order 
me to do whatever you choose. Shall I avoid looking at 
you, speaking to you, even bidding you good-morning ? " 

'M do not require any affectation on your part in 
either direction. You are too sensible and too much a 
man of the world not to have discovered that I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the artifices of speech to sustain 
an assault from you." 

" You are too modest ; but since you prefer that words 
of admiration should not be mingled with those of respect, 
and since the attention which it is so difficult for you not 
to attract alarms and depresses you, set your mind at 
rest, I will trouble you no more ; you will have no fur- 
ther reason to complain of me. I swear it by all that a 
man holds most sacred, — by my mother ! " 

Having thus repaired his error and reassured Caroline, 
whose departure would have defeated his plans, the duke 
began to talk of Urbain with genuine enthusiasm. He 
was so sincere in his feeling on that subject, that Made- 
moiselle de Saint-Geneix discarded her prejudices. Her 
mind recovered its tranquillity, therefore, and she has- 
tened to write to Camille that all was well, that the duke 
was infinitely superior to his reputation, and that, at all 
events, he had pledged his honor to leave her at peace. 

During the month which followed that day, Caroline 
saw very little of Monsieur de Villemer. He had to at- 
tend to the details of the adjustment of his brother's af- 
fairs, then he went away. He told his mother that he 
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was going to Normandie to see a certain historic château, 
the plan of which was essential to the work he was en- 
gaged upon, but he travelled in the opposite direction, 
confiding to the duke alone that he was going to see his 
son, in the strictest incognito. 

The duke, for his part, was kept busy by the change 
in his pecuniary position. He sold his horses and furni- 
ture, dismissed his servants, and at his mother's request 
took up his abode temporarily in the entresol of her 
house, which was also to be sold, but with the reserva- 
tion that the marquis should be the principal tenant for 
ten years, and that nothing should be changed in his 
mother's apartments. 

As for Urbain, he went up three flights and stacked his 
books in a more than modest chamber, protesting that he 
had never been more comfortable, and that he had a 
superb view of the Champs-Elysées. During his absence 
they prepared to go into the country, and Mademoiselle 
de Saint-Geneix wrote to her sister : " I am counting the 
days which separate us from those blessed fields, where 
I shall be able at last to walk about at my ease, and 
to breathe pure air. I have had enough of flowers which 
wither and die on the mantel-shelf ; I long for those which 
bloom in the open field." 
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LETTER FROM THE MARQUIS DE VILLEMER TO THE 

DUG D'ALERIA 

" Polignac, near Le Puy (Haute-Loire), 

May I, 184; 

"The address I give above is a secret which I entrust 
to you, and which I am happy to entrust to you. If by 
some unforeseen accident I should die away from you, you 
will understand that you must send to this place first of all, 
and see to it that the child is not neglected by the people 
in whose charge I have placed him. These people do not 
know me ; they know neither my name nor where I 
live ; they do not even know that the child is mine. All 
these precautions are necessary, as I told you. Monsieur 
de G— — 's suspicions were aroused, and the consequence 
might be some doubt of the legitimacy of his daughter, 
which is absolutely certain, however. That dread tor- 
mented the unhappy mother, to whom I pledged my word 
that Didier's existence should be concealed until Laure's 
future was secure. I have noticed more than once the 
restless curiosity with which my proceedings are watched. 
It is impossible therefore for me to shroud them in too 
much mystery. 

" That is why I have sent my son so far away from 
me, and to a province where, having no connections of 
any sort, I am less likely than elsewhere to be betrayed 
6 
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by chance meetings. The people with whom I have to 
deal give me every possible guaranty of their honesty, 
kindness of heart, and discretion, by abstaining from ques- 
tioning me and spying upon me. The nurse is a niece of 
Joseph, the faithful old servant we lost last year. It was 
he who suggested her to me, but she doesn't know who I 
am. She knows me by the name of Bernyer. She is 
young, healthy and sweet-tempered, a simple peasant, 
but well-to-do. I was afraid that, if I made her richer, I 
should be unable to overcome the parsimonious habits of 
the country, which are more inveterate here than else- 
where, as I have discovered, and I am determined that the 
poor child, while being brought up in the proper conditions 
of rustic development, should not suffer from an exag- 
geration of those conditions, which would result in de- 
terioration. 

" My hosts, for I am writing in their house, are farmers 
and caretakers of the estate on which, perched on the 
flat summit of a rock, stands one of the strongest for- 
tresses of the Middle Ages, the cradle of that family 
whose last scions have played such a wretched part in the 
recent vicissitudes of our monarchy. Their ancestors 
played a no less lamentable and no less important part here 
in days when the feudal sj'stem made the rôle of king of 
slight consequence. It is not without advantage to the 
historical work which I have in hand, to collect the local 
traditions, and to study the aspect of the fortress and the 
neighborhood ; so that I was not absolutely untruthful 
when I told mother that I was going to travel to improve 
my mind. 

" There is in truth much to be learned here in the very 
heart of this fair France of ours, which it is not fashiona- 
ble to visit, and which consequently still conceals its 
sanctuaries of poesy and its mines of learning in inaccessi- 
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ble corners. It is a country without roads or guides, 
without any facilities of locomotion, where one must 
make all his discoveries at the risk of danger or fatigue. 
The natives know no more about it than strangers. 
Purely agricultural life confines the ideas of each locality 
within very narrow limits; so that it is impossible to 
learn anything as you walk about, except the name and 
relative position of all the villages. Except for a good map, 
which I have to consult at every step, although this is the 
third time I have been here in the two years of Didier's ex- 
istence, I could travel only as the crow flies, -a thing 
altogether impracticable in a country broken by deep 
ravines, traversed in every direction by high walls of 
lava, and furrowed by numerous rapid streams. 

** But it is not necessary for me to go far to appreciate 
the strange and impressive character of the country. No 
words, my dear fellow, can give you any conception of 
the picturesque beauty of this basin of Le Puy, and I 
know no place more difficult to describe. It is not Switzer- 
land, it is less awe-inspiring ; it is not Italy, it is more 
beautiful ; it is Central France with all its extinct 
volcanoes robed in luxuriant vegetation ; but it is neither 
the Auvergne nor the Limousin with which you are 
familiar ; here is no rich Limagne, an immense and placid 
expanse of crops and meadows sheltered in the distance 
by a horizon of mountains welded into one ; no fertile 
plateaus enclosed by natural ditches. No, all is hill-top 
and ravine, and husbandry can take possession only of 
narrow valleys and steep slopes. But these it makes its 
own, it creeps in everywhere, sowing its fresh carpets of 
verdure, of cereals and vegetables greedy for the ferti- 
lizing ashes of the volcanoes, even in the crevices of the 
streams of lava which cross and recross in every direction. 
At each sharp angle of the streams, you come upon more 
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chaos, apparently as impassable as that you have left be- 
hind ; but when from the raised verge of that upheaved 
surface you can embrace it at a single glance, you find 
there the vast proportions and the pleasing harmony 
which maice a picture so beautiful that the imagination 
can add nothing to its beauty. 

'' The horizon is magnificent. First of all there are the 
Cévennes. In the hazy distance you can distinguish the 
Mézenc with its long slopes and its steep precipices, be« 
hind which rises the Gerbier-de-Joncs^ a volcanic cone 
which reminds one of Soracte, but, starting from a more 
imposing base, produces a more imposing effect. Other 
mountains of various shapes, some hemispherical like the 
balloons of the Vosges, others like sheer walls of rock 
with jagged indentations here and there, circumscribe an 
expanse of sky as immense as that of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, but hollowed out like a deep cup, as if all the 
volcanoes which have wrought havoc there had been 
united in a common crater of fabulous dimensions. 

'' Below this impressive girdle of mountains the details 
of the picture sometimes stand out with extraordinary 
distinctness. One can detect a second, a third, and in 
some places a fourth circle of mountains, equally varied 
in shape, descending gradually to the level of the three 
streams which trisect what we may call the plain ; but 
that plain seems level only by comparison : there is not 
an inch of the ground which has not been upturned 
or riven asunder by geological convulsions. Huge 
mounds have been thrown up from the bosom of 
the valley, and, stripped by the action of the water, 
form to-day monstrous dikes like those we see in 
Auvergne, but of different shapes and vaster propor- 
tions. There are masses of a reddish black hue which 
you would say were still burning, and which, at sunset, 
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take on the aspect of half-extinct embers. On their vast 
tops, above the precipitous sides, which are sometimes 
rounded in the shape of towers and battlements, the 
people built temples, then fortresses and churches, and 
finally villages and towns. Le Puy is built in part on 
the base of one of these dikes, the Rocher CorneUle, one 
of the most solid and monumental homogeneous masses 
in existence, the summit of which, once consecrated to 
the gods of Gaul and then to those of Rome, bears to 
this day the remains of a citadel of the Middle Ages and 
overlooks the cupolas of a beautiful Roman basilica built 
on its slope. 

'' This basilica is itself an imposing mass amid impos- 
ing natural scenery. It stands out, black and massive, 
against the misty background of the distant mountains ; 
for in that picture, taken as a whole, the Cévennes alone 
are outlined against the sky, and therein, I think, lies the 
secret of its magical effect. The details, when seen 
thus, as contrasts with deep perspectives, have all the 
importance which belongs to them and are not out of 
proportion with the masses in the distance. It is the iso- 
lation of Rome against its vast expanse of sky which 
makes it so difficult for one to appreciate the real grandeur 
of its monuments as he draws near. This is where Rome 
should be situated t This gigantic pedestal of a single 
rock should have formed a part of Michelangelo's plan 
for rearing aloft the lordly dome of St. Peter's. 

" But after all, I ask myself what is the reason of this 
adoration of our greatest minds for Rome and for St. 
Peter's — a hideous city built upon imposing ruins, and 
thinking that it has replaced them all and atoned for 
everything by rearing an edifice of unusual dimensions, 
a masterpiece of architectural skill, I agree, but not a 
masterpiece of taste and sentiment. I have heard it said 
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that the merit of that great pile consisted in the very 
fact that its height and vastness could be realized only 
by reasoning and comparison, and I confess that I cannot 
understand what that means. I have always supposed, 
for my part, that art consisted in doing much with little, 
and that true grandeur was not in the materials employed, 
but in the effect produced. It matters little to me whether 
a person or an object can be easily measured, if my eye 
does not think of measuring it and if my mind is impelled 
to magnify it beyond measure. Temples, like mountains, 
have nothing imposing except their relative proportions, 
the harmony between their effect and the cravings of 
our imagination. In the compositions of nature, as in 
those of man, there are choice works which bear the 
stamp of a noble inspiration, others which testify only to 
her lavishness, her weariness or her caprice. 

** That is why I have not always been moved by ob- 
jects consecrated by general admiration, or by localities 
invaded by fashion. I do not care for the sea, as you 
know, except as I see it through many trees, or when it 
is itself broken by rocks. It seems to me all out of pro- 
portion when it takes entire possession of a picture, just 
as the sky seems out of proportion in a too open land- 
scape. Perhaps 1 have the spirit of rebellion in me, as 
mother declares. It is a silent, but obstinate spirit, 
stronger than I am, and spurns everything which tends 
to crush. 

" But I love awe-inspiring localities ; you reproved me 
for that when we were in the Pyrenees together. The 
precipices made you angry, because ! haunted them ; 
and you dragged me away to Biarritz, where the sea 
rested your eyes, fatigued by waterfalls and ravines. If 
you will reflect, you will see that in that you were more 
poetic than I. You delighted in the contemplation of 
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something which seems infinite. Perhaps I am an artist 
and nothing more. I crave definite things. I would have 
them very grand ; but in order that they should seem so 
to me they must be grand to look at, and it matters little 
how much space they occupy. There must be a bold- 
ness in the landscape which sets some bold chord within 
me vibrating, the softness or vividness of the coloring 
must soothe or inflame my feelings. I do not choose to 
imagine nature any more than to criticise or remodel the 
manifestations of art ; I give myself up entirely to what 
I seek, and if nothing takes my fancy captive, it is be- 
cause there is nothing there for me. 

**\ go astray like others in my likes and dislikes; 
more than others, perhaps, for I am subject to terrible 
paroxysms of excitement, to incredible weariness, to fits 
of childish emotion, and I cannot fight against any of 
them when I am alone. Wholly devoted to what I love, 
I do not hold myself responsible to myself for anything. 
That is why 1 often take pleasure in things which do not 
amount to much in themselves, but which suffice for the 
overflow or utter lack of animation in me. 

'' Here I am calm, and I can reflect calmly upon every- 
thing. Solitude is pleasant to me. It takes me in its 
arms and soothes me. It reminds me of its former affec- 
tion, of its tyranny to which I was subjected too often in 
my early years, of my deliberate infidelities when duty 
spoke louder than it ; and it forgives those infidelities — 
what do I say ? — it compensates me for them as if it un- 
derstood them. And why should it not understand them ? 
Is not solitude a being, a great manifold being, the very 
voice, the very bosom of nature, which speaks to us and 
embraces us ? Is it not the mother of us all, the inex- 
haustible wellspring of all good and all beauty ? Do we 
not personify it when we appeal to it for the calmness 
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and strength which the artificial life of society tends al- 
ways to destroy or to disturb ? Surely there are hours 
when, though we be neither artists, nor writers, nor 
painters, nor scholars, we study and question nature 
with our hearts and our minds, as if we expected our 
thoughts to be tranquillized or set on fire by a smile or a 
menace from her. That is why we take pleasure in 
certain localities, as if all the seemingly lifeless objects 
revealed to us the heart which throbs in everything, and 
why we are unhappy in other places, as if there all the 
spirits lying concealed in matter inexorably refused to 
reveal to us the secret of their vitality. 

"Whatever you may think of these musings of mine, 
I am very happy here, and I should gladly come here to 
live if I were ever tempted to select an isolated spot for 
my home. It is at once a stern and a laughing land- 
scape, but sternness is its dominating aspect, and one 
has to beg for îthe laughter. The climate is severe — 
very cold in winter, very hot in summer. The vine 
grows badly and produces a very acid wine, which 
the people make in excessive quantities, as they do in 
all the districts where the wine is bad. The peaks of the 
Cévennes are often shrouded in icy mists, and when the 
wind sweeps them away the rain pours down on the 
valleys. At this season the weather is capricious beyond 
words. We have ever-changing combinations of fan- 
tastic clouds, sudden eclipses of the sun, followed by 
floods of cold clear light, which carry one's thoughts 
back to the first dawn of our world, when God made 
light; that is to say, when the terrestrial atmosphere, 
ceasing its convulsive upheavals, allowed the sun's rays 
to shine upon the dazzled young planet. Did man exist 
then 7 A mere hypothesis I But he existed when these 
terrible waves of lava which surround me swept down 
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upon the fields and changed the whole aspect of nature. 
Human bones in a fossilized state have been found at 
the foot of a mountain near by, in a small cavity beneath 
the basalt and slag — ^the bones of an old man and a child. 
That man, then, must have seen those great dramas of 
nature, the tradition of which had been so absolutely 
lost that it required a decree of modern science to recon- 
stitute them for this part of France. And — what is even 
more astonishing — in the same stratum of earth as the 
human bones, were found those of animals which to-day 
live only in tropical countries. Tigers and elephants 
must have dwelt here with man. 

" The multitude of caverns which bear indications of 
rude manual labor proves the existence of a savage peo- 
ple in this region in the earliest ages of the human race. 
If the lofty sites which the sea, in all its fluctuations, has 
respected from the beginning are to be considered the 
cradles of the human race, we may, not unreasonably, 
regard this as one of the best authenticated of those sites ; 
but that subject is outside the limits of my investigations. 
What I desire is to find in the people of to-day the traces 
of social changes. I find here a strongly marked race 
which is physically in perfect harmony with the soil from 
which it springs ; thin, gloomy, rough, and angular, so to 
speak, in feature and in instincts ; but I detect in that race, 
above all else, the living imprint of the feudal régime, a 
spirit of blind submission in perpetual conflict with a 
spirit of reckless rebellion, a struggle between the super- 
stition which submits to all forms of abuse and the violent 
passions which superstition kindles. Nowhere is the yoke 
of the priest more firmly imposed, nowhere was the rev- 
olutionary reaction against the priest more brutal ; some 
day, perhaps it will be more brutal still. If I thought of 
the Roman Campagna in describing the basin of Le Puy, 
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which differs from it so widely, it was probably because 
I have been impressed by a certain resemblance, not the 
physical resemblance of yonder temple, which dominates 
the picture by virtue of its rugged outlines and its com- 
manding position, at least as effectively as the great tem- 
ple at Rome dominates the surrounding desert by the im- 
posing effect of its huge mass — ^but an intellectual and 
moral resemblance in the minds of the two peoples. 
Save for the material difference resulting from the love 
of gain and laborious ardor inherent in the mountaineer's 
character, the people here bear a striking resemblance to 
the peasant of the Roman States. The passionate ado- 
ration of images, which is a relic of pagan idolatry, the 
stupid faith in petty local miracles, the vices of the 
cloister, hatred and vengeance at their head — ^those are 
the characteristics, not of the peasant of Veiay as he is 
to-day — ^for he has improved greatly in forty years — but 
as his local history and its monuments reveal him at every 
step, in every line. His little circle of mountains gave im- 
punity to the most insolent acts of brigandage of feudal 
times and the most rapacious clerical tyranny. He suffer- 
ed, but he submitted, and his piety, like his manners, re- 
tained the imprint of the violent conflicts and barbarous 
beliefs of the Middle Ages. A divinity of ancient Egypt, 
brought from Palestine, it is said, by Saint Louis, was 
the idol which the Revolution shattered after centuries of 
veneration. A new Black Virgin has been set up, but it 
is declared that she is a fraud, and that she performs 
fewer miracles than the former one. Luckily there are pre- 
served in the treasure chest of the cathedral the candles 
which the angels carried when they came down from 
heaven to place the figure of Isis on the altar with their 
own hands. They are exhibited to the reverential gaze 
of the faithful. So much for religion. — At the wine- 
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shop it's another matter. Everyone brings his knife in 
its sheath, and sticks the point into the under side of the 
table, between his legs, after which they talk, drink, 
quarrel, lose their heads and murder one another. So 
much for their instincts. They are growing weaker 
every day, God be praised ! but in this year of grace 
184$, they are not dead, and there is something barba- 
rous in their manifestations. The women are excluded 
from their amusements, being forbidden by the priests to 
dance or even to walk with the other sex. So that the 
men have no restraint, no respect, no delicacy in their 
relations. They generally spurn the direct authority of 
the priest and abandon the women to him, but they still 
retain the passion which underlies religious wars ; they 
quarrel over points of dogma while they drink, and they 
kill one another I So much for history. 

** As for their habits, they are the result of this excited, 
tense sort of life. Rudeness of ideas leads to rudeness of 
morals. The man who misunderstands the spirit of reli- 
gion misunderstands life, and naturally becomes perverted. 
Despite the aridity of a great part of the soil, the country 
is enormously productive, there are some wonderfully 
fertile spots and magnificent pasture lands, and the peo- 
ple work on the land with great good-will ; but the 
peasant, I mean the man who owns the land he culti- 
vates — for poverty puts the others out of the account — 
enjoys nothing and seems to want nothing. His house is 
dirty, beyond words. The ceiling, sheathed with a trellis 
of laths, serves as a place to hang all the food as well as 
all the rags of the household. You are suffocated, as soon 
as you pass the door, by the sickening odor of rancid fat 
blended with that of all the disgusting things that hang 
there like chandeliers : candles with strings of sausages, 
dirty linen and old stockings with meat and bread. The 
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^-^ »-a ^-truction of many of the houses smacks of the fortress 
.^- ttie camp rather than of a normal dwelling. The 

,»_:». il tJing stands on a high foundation and is crushed un- 
3, ^^ *- a low roof to v^^hich you climb by ladders. In one of 
=:se houses which I chanced to enter I saw devotional 
-tures. It was, to be sure, a tavern, a place which 
-fc:-t-»e^ decent women of the neighborhood never enter. I 
li^ite^^^ to the peasants who were drinking there. Their 
.«conversation was a mixture, like that of the pictures on 
-fcV»e wall, of oaths borrowed from sacred books and the 
-vilest filth. Still another resemblance to the peasant of 
-tVke outskirts of Rome, in the matter of language. It 
^w-ould seem that an excessive infatuation for the external 
ïorms of worship carries with it a craving for blasphemy. 
." ' "^J'^ ^^^" speaking of the peasants of the moun- 
tains ; those who live nearer the centre of the valley and 
Its towns are more civilized. However, in both alike, as 
-1 K J ' *"* conscious of and see noble qualities, 
honest^an? "^'^^ **"* "'«^ ' "^^^ mentioned. They are 
Ereeting,"and't'l'*: '^^^'^ " "° *'*" °' '^'""'^^ '" ^^^" 
tality. Cle ? '"»POsing air of sincerity in their hospi- 
and the ble ^^ ^ *hey have In their natures the beauties 
them who "^'^^^^ of their land and their sky. Those of 
gious by h V^ '^''gious without bigotry cannot be reli- 
obtained sorn ^^* ^"** *^°" ^^^ ^*^^ travelled a little or 
ideas with a ^ "°*'on of practical education express their 
perhaps, wh'^h^^'***""'^**'^*' distinctness, a trifle haughty 
prejudice ''" 's not offensive to a man devoid of race 

The wom 
think that th ^'^ *" ^^'^^ * frank, cordial manner. I 
do not lack h ^ ^'® It'nd-hearted and tempestuous. They 
"lounted bv i-^^*^ ^ much as charm. Their faces, sur- 
'fathers, hav'**'^ *''*'^'* '*'* ^**® adorned with jet and 
^ * certain brilliancy of coloring In youth, 
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and in old age a not undignified austerity ; but the whole 
effect is too masculine, the broad, square shoulders are 
not in harmony with the thin body, and the absolute lack 
of neatness makes their costumes unpleasant to look at. 
In the mountains, there is a constant exhibition of faded 
rags above long, dirty, bare legs, and, withal, baubles of 
gold, yes, and of diamonds at the throat and ears — a com- 
bination of splendor and misery which reminds me of the 
beggars at Tivoli. 

" However, the women here are hard-working. Moth- 
ers teach their daughters the art of lace-making. As 
soon as the child begins to lisp they put a ball of horn on 
her knees and a bobbin in her fingers. At the age of 
fifteen or sixteen she can make the most marvellous 
things, or else she is considered an idiot and unworthy 
the bread she eats ; but in the exercise of this delicate 
and fascinating art, so well adapted to the patient dex- 
terity of womankind, the Velay peasant is subjected to 
another tyranny than that of the clergy : I mean the 
tyranny of the merchant who preys upon her. As all 
the peasant women of Velay and of a large part of Au- 
vergne are expert at this work, they are equally subject 
to the laws of supply and demand, and one is shocked by 
the niggardly pay they receive. In that branch of in- 
dustry the dealer does not make the ordinary hundred 
per cent, profit upon what he pays the producer, which 
is the law founded upon the necessities of trade as we 
are told ; he makes five times one hundred per cent. It 
is true that the dealers are often hoist by their own 
petard, and by inciting too much competition paralyze 
their business, just as the peasants have paralyzed their 
industry by all adopting the same industry. That is the 
law and the penalty of commerce. 

*' But I have said enough to redeem my promise and 
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to give you a general idea of the country. Dear brother, 
you insisted upon a long letter, foreseeing that in my 
hours of solitude and sleeplessness I should think too 
much of myself, of my sad life, of my painful past, in 
the company of this child who is sleeping by my side as 
I write to you I It is true that his presence opens many 
wounds, and that you have done me a service in forcing 
me to forget myself by generalizing my impressions. 
And yet, even in so doing, I am moved to intense emotion 
which is not without a sweetness of its own. Shall I 
close my letter without saying aught of him ? — I hesitate, 
you see, I am afraid of making you laugh. You pretend 
to detest children. For my part, although I never had 
that feeling, I used to dread to come in contact with the 
little creatures, whose fearless candor sometimes alarmed 
me. Now I feel very differently, and even though you 
may laugh at me, 1 must open my heart to you without 
reserve. Yes, yes, my dear brother, I must do it. In 
order that you may know me just as I am, I must over- 
come my false shame. 

'M adore this child, do you see, and I am sure that, 
sooner or later, he will be my whole aim in life. It is 
not simply duty which draws me to him, my very en- 
trails cry for him when I have passed some time without 
seeing him. He is well off here, he has everything he 
needs, he is growing strong and his adopted parents love 
him. They are worthy people, and I see that in the 
matter of caring for him their hearts are in accord with 
their selfish interest. They live in that part of the old 
fortress which is still standing and which has been 
reasonably well restored. The child is being brought up 
among the ruins, on the summit of this huge rock, be- 
neath a bright sky, in a pure and health-giving atmos- 
phere, by neat and careful people. The woman has 
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lived in Paris ; she has an accurate idea of the amount 
of energy and moderation to be applied in training a child 
more delicate than her own, but with quite as sound a 
constitution : so that I need not worry about anything, 
and can calmly await the time when something besides 
the body must be cared for and trained. Even so, 1 am 
worried all the same when I am away from him. Then 
his existence often appears to me as a constant source of 
anxiety and profound distress in my life ; but when I see 
him, all apprehension vanishes and all bitterness of 
spirit. What can I say to you ? I love him I I feel that 
he belongs to me and that I belong equally to him. I 
feel that he is mine ; yes, mine, much more than his 
poor mother's; as his features and his instincts develop, 
I look in vain for something that reminds me of her, and 
it seems that that something will never appear. Con- 
trary to the ordinary law that male children resemble 
their mothers more than daughters do, this one will re- 
semble his father if he continues to develop as he is cer- 
tainly developing to-day. He already has the indolence 
and uncouth shyness of my early years, which mother 
describes to me so often, and my sudden outbursts of 
affection, which made her forgive me, she says, and love 
me all the same. He has noticed my presence this year. 
He was afraid at first, but now he smiles at me and tries 
to speak to me. His smile and his faltering speech send 
a thrill through me, and when he puts his hand in mine 
to walk, an indescribable feeling of gratitude to him 
brings to my eyes tears which I cannot easily hide. 

'' But enough of this ; I don't want to make myself 
seem to you too much of a child. 1 have told you this 
so that you need not be surprised when I réfuse to listen 
to your plans for me. 1 tell you, my dear fellow, you 
must not talk to me of love or marriage. I have not 
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enough happiness in my heart to give any to a person 
new to my life. That life will hardly suffice for my 
duties ; I know that from my affection for Didier, for our 
mother, and for you. With this thirst for study which 
excites me so often, how could I find time to amuse the 
leisure hours of a young woman eager for happiness and 
gayety ? No, no, we must not think of it ; and if the 
prospect of this species of isolation is sometimes appall- 
ing to me at my age, help me to bear it until the time 
when it will be an altogether normal state. It is a matter 
of a few years only. Your affection will make them 
seem shorter, as you know. Do not take it from me ; 
be indulgent to my feelings, generous with respect to 
what 1 tell you in confidence. 

'' P. S. I presume that mother has gone to Séval with 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, and that you have gone 
with them. If mother should be anxious about me, tell 
her that you have heard from me, and that I am still in 
Normandie." 
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VIII 



On the same day on which the marquis wrote to his 
brother, Caroline wrote to her sister, and described in 
her own way the region in which she found herself. 

" Séval, near Chambon (Creuse), 

"May I, 1845. 

" Here we are at last, dear sister ! and this place is a 
terrestrial paradise. The château is old and small, but 
well arranged, so far as comfort and convenience are con- 
cerned, and very picturesque. The park is quite large, 
not very well kept, and not laid out in the English style, 
God be praised 1 It is rich in fine old trees covered with 
ivy, and in wild grasses. The country is bewitching. 
We are in Auvergne, for all the new fixing of boundaries, 
but very near the former boundary of La Marche, about 
a league from a small town called Chambon, which we 
passed through to reach the château. The town is very 
pleasantly situated. You reach it by climbing down a 
mountain, or rather the slope of a quite deep ravine, 
for there is no mountain, properly speaking. You leave 
behind you broad plateaus, where the soil is sterile and 
damp, covered with low trees and tall bushes, and you 
descend into a long winding gorge which is broad enough 
in spots to be called a valley. At the bottom of this 
gorge, which soon divides into several, flow rivers of 
veritable crystal, not navigable, and more properly 

7 
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called torrents than rivers, although they simply flow 
swiftly, boiling and foaming a little, but not in the least 
dangerous. As I have never known anything other than 
our great level fields and great sluggish rivers, I am very 
much inclined to look upon everything here as mountains 
and precipices ; but the marchioness, who has seen the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, laughs at me, and declares that 
it is all as tame and flat as a table-cloth. So I refrain 
from enthusiastic description with you, in order not to 
lead your judgment astray ; but the marchioness, who 
has no very passionate fondness for nature, will not suc- 
ceed in deterring me from being enraptured with what I 
see. 

" It is a land of grass and foliage, a never-ending arbor 
of verdure. The stream which flows through the ravine 
is called the Kouè^e; then, joining forces at Chambon 
with the Tarde, it becomes the Char, which, at the end 
of the first valley, is called the Cher, which everybody 
knows. For my part, I have a weakness for the Char; 
the name is most suitable for that stream, which really 
flows at the pace of a carriage well started down a gentle 
slope, where there is nothing to make it jolt or jump 
about unpleasantly. The road, too, is smooth and grav- 
elled like a garden-path, and bordered by magnificent 
beeches, through which you get glimpses of natural 
meadows which are at this moment carpeteà with flow- 
ers. Ah ! the beautiful meadows, my dear Camille ! 
How little they resemble our artificial meadows, where 
you always see the same plants set out in prepared soil 
in geometrical beds ! Here you feel as if you were 
walking on two or three layers of vegetation, with the 
mosses, reeds, lilacs, a thousand kinds of grass, each 
prettier than the last, columbines, myosotis, and heaven 
knows what else I There is a little of everything, and it 
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ail grows of itself, and it grows all the time. The earth 
doesn't have to be turned over three or four times a year 
to bring the roots into the air, and to be raked and raked 
everlastingly like our sluggish soil. And then, too, in 
this country good land is wasted ; they are poor culti- 
vators here, so it seems, and in those corners which are 
left to their own resources nature adorns herself and 
frolics to her heart's content. She plants in your path 
great brambles which have no end, and thistles which 
look like plants from Africa, so large and rough are 
their jagged leaves, albeit most graceful and beautifully 
veined. 

'* When we had driven through the valley — I am speak- 
ing of yesterday — we climbed a very straight, steep hill. 
It was a damp, misty, delightful day. I asked permission 
to walk, and I obtained a view of the whole of that lovely 
ravine of verdure from a height of five or six hundred 
feet. The trees seemed huddled together on the water's 
edge far beneath my feet, and at intervals rustic mills 
and dams filled the air with their rhythmical plashing. 
And with it all were blended the notes of a bag-pipe, 
coming from I don't know where, and repeating to satiety 
a simple but not disagreeable air. A peasant who was 
walking in front of me began to sing the words, follow- 
ing and going on with the tune, as if he would have as- 
sisted the minstrel to have done with it. Those words, 
as devoid of sense as of rhyme, seemed to me so curious 
that I am going to repeat them for you : 



•• 



* Alas 1 how hard the rocks are I 
The sun does not melt them. 
Not the sun, nor ivtn tht moon I 
Every man who chooses to love 
Goes in search of trouble.' 
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" There is always something mysterious in the peas- 
ant's ballads, and the music, which is generally as de* 
fective as the words, is mysterious, too, often depressing 
and inviting to reverie. To me, who am condemned to 
muse at racing speed, as my life doesn't belong to me, 
those lines seemed very striking, and I have wondered 
greatly why even the moon did not melt the rocks ; does 
that mean that the grief of the lovelorn peasant is as 
heavy a burden as his mountain, by night as well as by 
day ? 

** At the top of the hill, which is duly embellished with 
those cruelly hard rocks — ^the marchioness says that they 
are no bigger than grains of sand, but 1 have never seen 
such beautiful sand — ^we entered a road even narrower 
than the main highway, and after walking a short dis- 
tance between high wooded banks, we reached the gate- 
way of the château, which is shaded by great trees and is 
not of an imposing aspect ; but from the other side one 
has a view of the whole of the lovely valley we had 
driven through. One can see the steep slope with its 
rocks and bushes, the river with its trees and meadows 
and mills, and the winding gorge through which it flows 
away between banks which grow higher and higher as 
they draw nearer together. There is a lovely stream 
which flows through the park and leaves it only to plunge 
over the cliff in a sheet of mist. The garden is bright 
with flowers. In the barnyard there is a multitude of 
creatures which I am allowed to take care of. I have a 
lovely room, all by itself, and with a superb view. The 
library is the largest room in the house. The mar- 
chioness's salon reminds one of the salon in Paris, so far 
as its arrangement and furnishing are concerned ; but it 
is larger and more airy, and one can breathe there. In 
short, 1 am happy, I am contented, I feel as if 1 were 
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born again. I rise at daybreak and until it is time for 
the marchioness to rise — ^thank God ! she lies abed as 
late here as in Paris — I have a most agreeable sense of 
being my own mistress. Oh 1 how I will walk and write 
to you and think of you to my heart's content ! Ah ! if 
only I had one of our children here, Lili or Chariot, how 
1 would trot her about, how I would like to teach her 
everything about life in the country ! But it's of no use 
for me to fall in love with all the pretty little chicks I 
meet, it doesn't last. In a moment I find myself com- 
paring them to yours, and I know that yours will never 
have any real rivals in my heart. But while 1 rejoice to 
be in the country, I remember that I am much farther 
away from you than before ! And when shall I see you 
again ? 

" * Alas ! how hard the rocks are ! ' But it is of no use 
to contend against all those which lie in the paths of poor 
people like us. I must do my duty and become more at- 
tached to the marchioness. It is not difficult to love her. 
She is more and more lovely to me every day ; she is 
almost a mother in very truth, and she spoils me in a 
way to make me forget my real position. We expected 
to find the marquis here, for he had agreed to be here to 
meet his mother. He must come soon. As for the duke, 
he will be here next week, 1 think. Let us hope that he 
will be as considerate to me in the country as he was re- 
cently in Paris, and that he won't force me again to show 
my teeth." 

Another time, Caroline reported to her sister the mar- 
chioness's opinion of life in the country. 

" * My dear child,' she said to me the other day, * in 
order to love the country one must either be attached to 
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the soil, like cattle, or be unreasonably fond of nature. 
There is no mean between stupidity and extravagant en- 
thusiasm. Now, you know that if my mind is capable of 
being aroused, or even excited, by anything, it must be 
something connected with society rather than those mat- 
ters which are regulated by natural laws, which never 
vary. Those laws are the work of God, therefore they 
are grand and admirable. Man cannot change them in 
any way. His appreciation, his observation, his admira- 
tion, even his descriptive eloquence cannot add anything 
to them. When you go into ecstasies over an apple-tree 
in bloom, I do not consider that you are mistaken ; I con- 
sider, on the contrary, that you are too right, and that it 
isn't worth while to praise that apple-tree, which doesn't 
hear you, which doesn't bloom to please you, and which 
Will bloom neither more nor less if you say nothing to it. 
Observe that when you exclaim : '*.How lovely the spring 
is !" it is precisely the same as if you should say : "The 
spring is the spring !" So it is hot in summer because 
God made the sun ; the river is clear because it is run- 
ning water ; and it is running water because its bed is not 
level. It is beautiful because there is a wonderful har- 
mony in it all ; but if there were not that harmony, none 
of it would exist.' 

'' You will see from this that the marchioness is not at 
all artistic, and that she has reasons at her beck and call 
for her failure to understand what she does not feel ; but 
is she not like all the rest of the world in that, and do we 
not all do as she does with respect to whatever faculty 
we may lack ? 

''As she talked to me in this strain, sitting on a bench 
in the garden and terribly fatigued by the exercise she 
had taken, that is to say by a hundred steps or so on a 
gravelled path, a peasant came to the garden gate to sell 
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some fish to the cook, who haggled with him over the 
price. I recognized him as the man who walked ahead of 
me on the day we arrived, and sang the song about the 
hard rocks. 

*' * What are you thinking about ? ' the marchioness 
asked me, for she saw that I was watching him. 

"M am thinking about that man,' I replied. *He is 
neither an apple-tree nor a river, and to me there is a 
striking individuality about his face.' 

" Mn what does it consist ? tell me.' 

** ' Mon Dieu ! if I did not dread to use a modern ex- 
pression of which you have a horror, 1 should say that 
that man has some character.' 

" ' What do you know about it ? Is it because he is ob- 
stinate about the price of fish ? Ah ! I understand ; I beg 
your pardon 1 Character ! 1 was confused over the word, 
you see ! I forgot that it was an author's — or a painter's 
word. A piece of cloth, a bench, a saucepan, all have 
character nowadays, that is to say, 1 suppose, that a 
saucepan looks like a saucepan, a bench has the aspect 
of a bench, and cloth produces the effect of cloth ? Or is 
it just the opposite ? has the cloth the character of a 
cloud, the bench the character of a table and the sauce- 
pan the character of a well ? 1 will never agree to your 
expression, I warn you ! ' 

" Then she talked about the peasants of the neighbor- 
hood. 

" ' They are not bad people,' she said, ' not so much 
knavish as sly. They are greedy for money, because 
they lack everything ; but they don't supply themselves 
with anything with the money they earn. They hoard 
it for the purpose of buying land, and when the time 
comes, they go crazy with the joy of buying, buy too 
much, borrow at an exorbitant rate, and ruin them- 
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selves. Those who have the keenest eye for their own in- 
terests become money-lenders and speculate on this frenzy 
for land, being perfectly sure that the land will come 
back to them for a song when their debtor becomes a 
bankrupt. That is why a few peasants rise to the ranks of 
the bourgeoisie, while the great majority sink lower than 
ever. This is the melancholy side of your natural laws, 
for these people are guided by an instinct almost as fatal 
and blind as that which makes the apple-tree bloom. So 
1 take little interest in the peasant. I assist cripples, 
widows, children and the helpless ; but there is no doing 
anything with the strong and healthy. They are more 
obstinate than their mules.' 

" ' In that case, madame, what is there here that inter- 
ests you ? ' 

** * Nothing ! I come here because the air is pure and I 
can mend my health and my purse a little. And then it's 
the custom ; everybody leaves Paris at the earliest possible 
moment. One must needs go when the rest go.' 

" I saw that the marchioness was sadly bored here 
already, and I tried to distract her thoughts by question- 
ing her. 

" ' Haven't you some ridiculous neighbor whom you 
can tease ? ' 

" ' Alas ! no, my dear, there is nothing laughable now- 
adays, there is nothing but vice and disaster. Your civil- 
izing movement, your railroads, are in a fair way to destroy 
the whole characteristic physiognomy of the province. 
Soon there will be no provincials left. I don't know 
where we shall have to go to find the seed for a new 
crop. To-day a country bourgeois is no more countri- 
fied than a bourgeois of the Marais, and a society man 
finds salons everywhere which are no more dull and 
stupid than those in Paris. It would be impossible to 
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find anywhere what I used to see in the country in my 
youth.' 

"'Pray tell me what you used to see.' 
" 'Clearly-marked types, bourgeois who prepared three 
years beforehand to go to Paris for a whole month once 
in their lives. They used to make their wills, my dear ! 
I am not joking ; I can point out a score of them who 
are still alive. But in those days I used to live on the 
most intimate terms with the country nobles, for they 
were always called that and nothing else. They were 
excellent little clodhoppers who had been forced to get 
along without an education under the revolutionary 
régime, and who, like the great nobles of the Middle 
Ages, boasted that the most they could do was to sign 
their names. They bore some resemblance to peasants, 
none at all to bourgeois ; they wore coarse clothes, some- 
times wooden shoes, and powdered hair, if you please ; 
but they had not the dragging gait and hypocritical man- 
ner of the peasant. On the contrary, they were surly, 
blustering, dissatisfied with the Empire, and in a passion 
from morning till night, which used to amuse my sister 
and me mightily. We were children, who paid no great 
heed to politics, and I remember our stifled laughter 
when we heard those poor lordlings threaten Monsieur 
de Buonaparte, and swear that their swords were not 
rusty yet ! In those days we saw our neighbors less 
frequently than to-day, but we saw them for a longer 
time. They made visits of a week, and you formed close 
intimacies, whether you would or not, with people who 
were wearisome enough, but who were devoted to you 
in an emergency. For lack of carriage roads, they 
would come eight or ten leagues on farm horses, with 
their ladies riding behind, and sometimes a child in front 
of them. There were some village dandies, too, who 
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still dressed like the Incroyables of 1810; they, also, 
came on horseback, in white stockings and pumps, the 
whole covered with coarse cloth breeches which but- 
toned from top to bottom, and which they shed in the 
stable before appearing in the salon. Well I after all, 
that was more decent than to pay visits in the morning 
in top boots and deerskin breeches, with the strong smell 
of a horse, which women no longer suffer from, these gen- 
tlemen being so saturated with tobacco smoke that they 
have lost the sense of smell. To be sure, the country 
gentleman of the present day presents a more cultivated 
appearance than those I am talking about. He knows a 
number of things which everybody can discuss ; he reads 
the newspapers ; he has either had an education or made 
several journeys to the great centres of civilization ; but 
he is effaced in the long swell which polishes all the 
stones on the beach in just the same way. He no longer 
has any of those artless ways which used to seem so 
amusing; he no longer asks if one can go out in the 
streets of Paris at night without danger from brigands, 
and if women walk about naked on the Champs-Elysées. 
He no longer kisses your glove before handing it to you 
— indeed he does not stoop to pick it up. He no longer 
despises certain women ; he despises them all ; and, as 
for robbers, he has little fear of them. He hasn't a sou, 
and goes to Paris only to gamble on the Bourse or to 
borrow money of the Jews I ' 

"You see, dear Camille, from this specimen of our 
conversation, that the marchioness takes a gloomy view 
of the present, and you can also form an idea of this life 
of useless chatter which you say that you cannot im- 
agine. She has a plausible criticism all ready on every 
subject, sometimes good-humored and jocose, sometimes 
sour and biting. She has talked too much in her life to 
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be happy. To think with two, or three, or thirty others 
all the time, and never to collect one's thoughts alone is, 
I believe, a very great mistake. You do not question 
yourself, you simply make assertion after assertion ; 
otherwise the discussion would come to an end, and, 
consequently, the conversation would languish. Being 
compelled to take part in this sort of thing, I should suc- 
cumb either to unbelief or to disgust with my fellow- 
creatures, if I had not the whole forenoon to recover my 
equilibrium and collect my thoughts. Although Madame 
de Villemer, by her wit and her kindness, makes this 
barren employment of time as agreeable as possible, I 
long for the marquis to arrive and assume his share in 
this oratorical lounging." 

The marquis did arrive in about a week, but he seemed 
careworn and preoccupied, and Caroline thought that he 
was exceedingly cool toward her. He was soon en- 
grossed in his favorite studies, and he never appeared 
until the dinner-hour. His conduct made the deeper im- 
pression on Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, because the 
marquis seemed to make more effort than in the past to 
maintain his own opinions in his discussions with his 
mother, to her great satisfaction, for she dreaded nothing 
so much as absent-mindedness and silence ; so that Caro- 
line, finding that it was no longer necessary for her to 
apply the lash to the conversation, and imagining that 
she intimidated the marquis more than she helped him^ 
became less eager to take advantage of his presence, 
and felt justified in retiring early in the evening. 
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IX 



When, at the end of another week, the duke arrived 
in his turn, he was surprised at this state of affairs. 
Deeply touched by the letter his brother had written 
him from Polignac, but divining that it was inspired 
rather by a struggle with himself than by a fixed resolu- 
tion, he had purposely delayed his appearance, in order 
to give the solitude and unrestraint of the country plenty 
of time to act upon those two hearts, which he believed 
that he had stirred to their depths by his words, and 
which he expected to find in perfect accord. He had not 
anticipated the entire absence of coquetry or imagina- 
tion in Caroline, or the genuine alarm, the determined 
resistance, the inward conflict which was taking place in 
the marquis. 

"What the deuce does this mean Î" he said to him- 
self, when he saw that even their inclination to be good 
friends seemed to have disappeared. " Can it be that 
some question of morals extinguished the fire so quickly ? 
Has my brother made an unsuccessful attempt ? Is his 
increased depression due to dread or irritation ? Is the 
girl a prude ? No ! Ambitious ? No ! The marquis must 
have been unable to say what he wanted to. He must 
have kept all his wits for his books, when he should 
have placed them at the service of his newborn passion." 

The duke seemed in no hurry, however, to ascertain the 
truth. He was in a most irresolute frame of mind. He 
had succeeded in learning the condition of the marquis's 
affairs. He had only about thirty thousand francs a year 
left, twelve thousand of which were allotted to his brother 
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by way of allowance. The balance was devoted almost 
entirely to his mother's support and service, and he 
was living on an estate which belonged to him and yet 
spending no more on himself than if he were simply a 
guest at the château. 

The duke was sorely distressed by this condition of 
affairs, which was his work, and to which the marquis 
seemed to pay no heed. Gaëtan had borne his own 
downfall in the most brilliant way. He had shown him- 
self a veritable grand seigneur, and if he had lost many 
boon companions, he had discovered many faithful 
friends. He had grown in the good opinion of the world, 
and people forgave him for having brought scandal and 
distress into many families, when they saw that he was 
atoning for his reckless, intemperate life with courage and 
pride. He had grasped with spirit the rôle which it be- 
came him to play thenceforth ; but his regret and repen- 
tance with respect to one matter disturbed his equilibrium, 
and caused him to waver and vacillate with less keen- 
ness of insight and resolution than if he himself had been 
concerned. Being essentially kind-hearted in his lack of 
sound judgment, he cast about to see what he could do to 
make his brother happy. Sometimes he persuaded him- 
self that it was most essential to introduce love into his 
life of meditation and seclusion ; sometimes he thought 
that he must kindle his ambition, brushing aside his re- 
pugnance and trying once more to suggest the idea of a 
grand marriage. 

This last course was also the dream of the marchioness. 
She had always cherished it and she dwelt upon it now 
more intently than ever, believing that her maternal en- 
thusiasm over the marquis's generosity would be shared 
by some accomplished heiress. She confided to the duke 
that she was negotiating with her friend the Duchesse de 
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Dunières for a match between the marquis and one 
Mademoiselle de Xaintrailles, a very wealthy orphan, 
and said to be beautiful, who was bored to death at the 
convent, but was inclined to be very exacting as to the 
merits and rank of her husband. The result of her in- 
vestigations was that the match was a possibility ; but it 
was necessary that Urbain should assent, and he would 
not do it, saying that he should never be able to marry 
unless the opportunity should come to seek him out, and 
that he was of all men the most incapable of calling upon 
a woman whom he did not know, with the idea of making 
himself attractive to her. 

" For heaven's sake, my son," said the marchioness to 
the duke on the day after his arrival, '* do try to argue 
him out of that barbarous state of mind. I simply waste 
my breath talking to him I " 

The duke undertook the task and found his brother 
hesitating, indifferent ; while he did not say no, he re- 
fused to take any steps in the matter, saying that they 
must wait until some chance brought him and the young 
woman together ; that if he liked her, he would try to 
ascertain later if she felt any dislike to him. There was 
nothing to be done at the moment, as they were in the 
country. There was no hurry, he was no more un- 
happy than usual, and he had a great deal of work to do. 

The marchioness lost patience with his procrastination, 
and continued to correspond with her friend, taking the 
duke for her secretary, as it was not a matter for Caroline 
to know about. 

The duke, seeing clearly that that marriage could not 
progress a step for six long months, recurred to the idea 
of amusing the marquis temporarily by a romance of the 
fields. The heroine was at hand, and she was charming. 
She was probably a little disturbed by Monsieur de 
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Villemer's very perceptible coolness. The duke set 
about ascertaining the cause of that coolness. He failed 
completely, the marquis was impenetrable. His brother's 
questions seemed to surprise him. 

The fact was that the idea of paying court to Made- 
moiselle de Saint-Geneix had never entered his mind. 
He would have looked upon it as a most serious case of 
conscience, and he never compromised with his con- 
science. He had insensibly been affected by Caroline's 
very great and very real charm, he had yielded to it 
without definite purpose ; then his brother, seeking to 
arouse his jealousy, had been the cause of his discovering 
a too pronounced inclination in that sympathetic attrac- 
tion to which he had given no name. He had suffered 
terribly for several days. He had asked himself if he 
was free to choose, placed as he was between a mother 
who wished him to make a grand marriage and a son to 
whom he owed what remained of his fortune. Moreover, 
he had foreseen that the scruples suggested by Made- 
moiselle de Saint-Geneix's pride would lead to an invinci- 
ble resistance on her part. He was sufficiently familiar 
with her character already to be sure that she would 
never consent to stand between his mother and him. 
Being equally determined not to make a fool of himself 
by useless importunity, and not to be dastardly enough 
to surprise the innocence of a noble mind, he strove to 
conquer his inclination and seemed to have succeeded 
marvellously. He played his part so well that the duke 
was deceived. It is probable that so much courage and 
delicacy of feeling went beyond his notions of a duty of 
that sort. 

'* I was mistaken," he thought; "my brother is en- 
grossed by the study of history. I must talk to him about 
his book." 
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Thereupon, the duke began to wonder how he should 
employ his imagination during six months of inactivity. 
To hunt, read novels, talk with his mother, compose an 
aria or two, was not enough for such an imaginative 
spirit as his, and he naturally began to think of Caroline 
as the only person who could impart a little poetry and 
intrigue into his active brain. He had decided to pass 
half of the year at Séval, and that was a very noble res- 
olution for a man who did not like the country except 
with a large party. He proposed, by living most mod- 
estly under his brother's roof six months in every year, 
to place himself in a position to refuse six thousand francs 
of his allowance annually ; and if his brother declined 
to accept the sacrifice, he would use the money in re- 
pairs and improvements on his brother's property ; but 
he needed an amourette as a fitting crown to all that 
virtue, and at that point the excellent duke's virtue halted. 

"What am I to do," he thought, "now that I have 
given both him and mother my word of honor that I won't 
think of her ? There is only one way, — ^simpler, perhaps, 
than all the ordinary beaten paths : that is, to pay her 
all sorts of little attentions, but with every appearance 
of absolute disinterestedness ; respect without love- 
making ; frank, generous friendship, which will inspire 
real confidence. As I am not forbidden to be witty and 
charming, and as thoroughly amiable and devoted as I 
should be if I were displaying my aspirations openly, it is 
very probable that she will realize the state of affairs and 
will of her own motion relieve me from my oath by slow 
degrees. A woman is always astonished if you don't 
say a word of love to her at the end of three months of 
friendly intimacy. And then she will be bored here too, 
now that my brother's eyes have ceased to speak to her. 
We shall see. Upon my word, it will be quite a novel 
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and piquant sensation to win a heart by keeping it on the 
qiti vive without seeming to do so, and to be present at 
the surrender of a woman's virtue without seeming to 
have been the cause of it. I have witnessed that pro- 
cess in flirts and in prudes, but I am curious to see how 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, who is neither flirt nor 
prude, will set about performing that manœuvre." 

Being thus intent upon a puerile gratification of his 
self-love, the duke was no longer bored. He had never 
cared for bestial debauchery, and his escapades had al- 
ways retained the stamp of decency. He had so misused 
his life that he had worn himself out sufficiently to re- 
quire no great effort to be continent. As he had said, he 
was not sorry to renew his health and his youth, and he 
even imagined sometimes that he might recover youth- 
fulness of heart, of which he had been able thus far to 
retain the appearance, in manners and language. As 
his brain was at work once more upon a nefarious ro- 
mance, he concluded that he was still capable of being 
romantic. 

He manoeuvred so skilfully that Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Geneix in her modesty was completely deceived by his 
assumed good-fellowship. Seeing that he never tried to 
be alone with her, she ceased to avoid him. And while, 
by never losing sight of her, he arranged, in the most 
natural way and apparently without premeditation, to 
meet her when she was walking, he profited by these 
meetings to make a show of not desiring to prolong them, 
and to leave her of his own accord, with an air of dis- 
cretion and a suggestion of regret, not overdone, which 
reconciled what seemed provoking indifference with per- 
fect courtesy. 

He displayed all this science without Caroline's con- 
ceiving the slightest suspicion of it. Her own straight- 
8 
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forwardness made it impossible for her to divine a plan 
of that nature. After a week she was as much at her 
ease with him as if she had never distrusted him, and 
she wrote to Madame Heudebert : 

*' The duke is very much changed for the better since 
the domestic event which brought him to his senses, or 

else he never deserved Madame de D 's accusations. 

It is probable that that is true, for 1 cannot believe that 
a man of such exquisite manners and feelings ever set 
about ruining a woman for the sole pleasure of having a 

victim to exhibit. She, Madame de D , declared 

that he had acted in that way, with all his conquests, 
from sheer libertinage and vanity. As to libertinage, I 
do not know what that is in the life of a man of high 
rank. 1 have always lived with virtuous people, and I 
have never seen debauchery except among the poor 
working people who lose their wits in wine and beat 
their wives in paroxysms of murderous frenzy. If vice 
among noblemen consists in compromising women of 
quality, there must needs be many women of quality 
willing to allow themselves to be compromised, since the 
Due d'Aléria is credited with such a multitude of victims. 
For my part, 1 do not see that he thinks about women, 
and I never hear him speak ill of any woman. On the 
contrary, he extols virtue, and declares that he believes 
in it. He seems never to have had any reason to re- 
proach himself for perfidy, for he draws a very distinct 
line between those who consent to their own ruin and 
those who do not consent. 1 do not know whether he is 
imposing on me, but he seems to have loved with respect 
and perfect sincerity. Neither his mother nor his brother 
appear to doubt it, and I like to believe that he is natu- 
rally sincere, but inconstant, and that a woman must be 
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very credulous or very vain to hope to attach him perma- 
nently. That he has been extravagant, a gambler, ob- 
livious of his duty to his family, intoxicated with lux- 
urious living and with childish nonsense unworthy of a 
serious man, there is no doubt, and therein is where 1 
detect his weakness of judgment and his vanity; but 
those are the faults and misfortunes of his education and 
of over-indulgence at the outset of life. Such people 
have not been made to see their duty by necessity, and 
they are taught everything that is most opposed to econ- 
omy and foresight. Did not our poor father ruin himself, 
and who would dare to say that it was his fault ? As 
for self-conceit, I look in vain for it in the duke ; 1 cannot 
find the faintest trace of it. His manners are as simple 
as those of an honest country bumpkin. He dresses in 
a blouse worth thirty francs, and wins all hearts by his 
good humor and his simplicity. He never alludes to his 
past triumphs, and he never parades any of his accom- 
plishments, which are very real, however, for he has a 
charming wit. He is still very handsome. He sings en- 
chantingly ; he even composes a little : his work is not 
meritorious, but it has a certain refinement. He talks 
wonderfully well, but without much depth, for he has 
read, or at all events he remembers, only trivial things ; 
but he admits it candidly, and serious subjects are far 
from irksome to him, for he questions his brother on every 
subject, and listens to him intelligently and with respect. 
"As to his brother, he is still the same spotless mirror, 
the model of all virtue and all goodness, and the personi- 
fication of modesty. He is very busy with a great his- 
torical work of which the duke tells wonderful tales — ^and 
1 am not surprised. Nature would be very illogical if she 
had denied him the power to express the multitude of 
weighty thoughts and noble sentiments with which she 
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has endowed his soul. I observe in him a sort of devout 
meditation upon his work which makes him more reserved 
with me and more communicative with his mother and 
brother than he used to be. I rejoice for them, and, so 
far as I am concerned, I have no fault to find. It is quite 
natural that he should not expect any light from me on 
such serious subjects, and that he should be inclined to 
question those who are more mature and better versed 
in the science of humanity. At Paris he manifested 
much interest in me, especially on the day when his 
brother thought that he might venture to tease me ; but, 
from the fact that he no longer manifests that special 
interest, I do not conclude that it has ceased to exist, or 
that it may not come to the surface again when occasion 
requires. Such an occasion as the last will not occur 
again, since the duke has mended his ways so complete- 
ly ; but I am none the less grateful for having been able 
to rely upon such invaluable assistance." 

It will be seen that if Caroline was inwardly touched 
by the change in Monsieur de Villemer, she was uncon- 
scious of it, and did not choose to pay any attention to a 
hurt which she could not define. Her womanly self- 
esteem had nothing to do with it. She knew that she 
had done nothing to forfeit his esteem, and, as she 
neither expected nor desired anything more, she charged 
everything to the account of a preoccupation worthy of 
all respect. 

Nevertheless, struggle against it as she would, she felt 
that she was beginning to suffer from ennui. She was 
careful not to write to that effect to her sister, who could 
not have given her courage ; for her letters, although af- 
fectionate, were full of condolence for Caroline's sacri- 
fice and lamentations over their separation. Caroline 
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spared that gentle, timid soul, whom she had become ac- 
customed to love with a mother's affection, and whom 
she strove to sustain and encourage by appearing to her 
always as strong and calm as she was at bottom ; but 
she had hours of intense weariness when her heart ached 
with her horror of solitude. Although during a part of 
the day she was more confined and tied down than she 
had ever been in her own family, she had her mornings 
and the last hour of the evening in which to become ac- 
quainted with the burden of solitude and to question her 
own destiny — a dangerous privilege which she had never 
enjoyed when she had four children and a needy house- 
hold on her hands. She took refuge in the poetic 
pleasure of meditation, and found a blissful joy therein 
at times ; at times, too, a causeless, aimless bitterness 
made nature hateful to her, walking tiresome, and sleep 
a crushing burden. 

She struggled gallantly, but these fits of melancholy 
did not escape the watchful eye of the Due d'Aléria. He 
noticed on certain days a bluish circle which made her 
eyes seem deeper in their sockets, and a certain involun- 
tary resistance in the muscles with which we smile. He 
thought that the hour was approaching, and he persisted 
in the system he had adopted. He became more atten- 
tive and thoughtful than ever, and when he saw that she 
was grateful, made haste to remind her in delicate terms 
that love had nothing to do with it. But his marvellous 
cunning was all thrown away. Caroline was so ingenu- 
ous that such artful manoeuvring was sure to fail of its 
purpose with her. When the duke encompassed her 
with refined and captivating attentions, she believed that 
he was prompted by his friendship, and when he strove to 
tantalize her by his reservations, she rejoiced all the more 
to think that there was in it nothing more than friend- 
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ship. Self-esteem obscured the duke's vision in this sec* 
ond phase of his undertaking. Confidence had come; 
but, in reality, Caroline's eyes could be opened to the 
truth without any other feeling than profound surprise 
and pitying contempt. The duke hoped every morning 
to see some indication of irritation or impatience. He 
could discover nothing except a suggestion of melancholy 
which he naively attributed to himself and which afforded 
him a mild gratification, but did not satisfy him. " I 
supposed she was more sensitive," he thought ; " there's 
a touch of indolence in her displeasure, and more gentle- 
ness than warmth." 

That very gentleness gradually fascinated him. He 
had never seen anything like that supposed resignation. 
He saw therein an innate modesty, an abandonment of 
all hope of pleasing him, an affectionate submission which 
moved him deeply. — '* She is amiable above all things/* 
he said to himself, ''as amiable as an angel. A man 
could be very happy with that woman, she would be so 
grateful and so disinclined to quarrel I Really she doesn't 
know what it is to make others suffer, she keeps all the 
suffering for herself." 

By dint of watching his prey, the duke became fasci- 
nated, and emotion overpowered him. He was forced to 
acknowledge that he was ill at ease in her presence, and 
that his own cruelty was a sore trial to him. At the end 
of a month he began to lose patience and to say to him- 
self that he must hasten the catastrophe ; but that sud- 
denly seemed to him an extremely difficult thing to do. 
Caroline was still too virtuous to make it possible for him 
to break his word, for by acting too abruptly he might 
lose everything. 

One day, as he entered his mother's room, he said : 

" I have just been amusing myself riding a colt from 
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your farm. He looks like a wild boar and has much the 
same gait. He has plenty of spirit, good legs, and is very 
gentle. Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix could ride him if 
she happened to care for riding." 

*' 1 am very fond of it," she replied ; " father insisted 
upon my riding, and 1 was not at all sorry to gratify him." 

*' Then you are an excellent horsewoman, I am 
sure ? " 

** No, I simply have a cool head and a light hand, like 
all women." 

" Like all women who ride well, you mean, for women 
in general are nervous and try to drive horses as they do 
men ; but that isn't your temperament ! " 

" As to driving men, I cannot say. I never tried to 
drive anyone." 

" Oh ! but you will try some day." 

•Mt isn't probable." 

•* No," said the marchioness, " it isn't probable. She 
doesn't choose to marry, and in her position she is emi- 
nently wise." 

"Oh! yes, to be sure," rejoined the duke; ''mar- 
riage without money must be a hell on earth ! " 

He looked at Caroline to see if she were disturbed by 
that declaration. She was perfectly impassive ; she had 
abandoned all idea of marriage sincerely and without re- 
serve. 

The duke, desiring to judge whether she was fortify- 
ing herself against the idea of an irreparable misstep, 
continued, in order to avoid taking too decided a stand : 

" Yes, it must be a hell, unless accompanied by a great 
passion, which gives one the heroism to endure any- 
thing." 

Caroline remained as calm and as unmoved by the 
discussion as before. 
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" Psha ! my son, what foolish nonsense you are talk- 
ing ! " said the marchioness. " You have days when you 
talk like a child ! " 

" Why, you know perfectly well that I am very like a 
child," said the duke, '' and 1 hope to be so for a long 
time to come." 

" You are far too much so when you admit that there 
is a single chance of happiness in poverty," said the 
marchioness, who longed for an argument. ** There is 
none at all, poverty kills everything, even love." 

'* Is that your opinion, Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix ? " 
queried the duke. 

"Oh ! I have no opinion on the subject," she replied. 
" I know nothing of life beyond a certain limit, but I 
should be inclined to agree with madame your mother on 
this point rather than with you. I have had some ex- 
perience of poverty, and if it made me unhappy it was 
because I felt the burden of it on those I loved. 1 think, 
therefore, that one should not complicate his life or in- 
crease its responsibilities when it is already so difficult. 
It is like seeking despair." 

** Oh ! everything is relative," said the duke. "What 
is poverty to some is wealth to others. Would not you 
consider yourself very rich with twelve thousand francs 
a year ? " 

"Oh! yes, indeed," replied Caroline, not remember- 
ing, perhaps not aware, that that was just the amount of 
her interlocutor's allowance. 

"Very good ! " rejoined the duke, designing to kindle 
hope with one word in order to destroy it with another — 
still aiming to agitate that placid, or timid, heart — "sup- 
pose someone should offer you a little income like that, 
with true love ? " 

"1 could not accept it," replied Caroline; "I have 
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four children to support and bring up, and no husband 
would be reconciled to such a past as that ! " 

"She is delicious!" cried the marchioness; "she 
speaks of her past like a widow ! " 

" Oh ! I said nothing about the widow, my poor sister ! 
With me and an old nurse, who is very much attached 
to us and will have her share of the last crust of bread in 
the house, there are just seven of us. Imagine the mar- 
riageable young man with his twelve thousand francs a 
year I I think that it would be a very bad bargain for 
him." 

Caroline always spoke of her situation with an un- 
affected gayety which showed the sincerity of her heart. 

" Indeed, I think you are right," said the duke, " you 
can make a better business of life all alone, with such 
noble courage and such a fearless spirit. I believe that 
you and I are the only truly philosophical people on 
earth. 1 look upon poverty as of no consequence, when 
one is responsible only for one's own consent, and I 
must say that I have never been so happy as I am." 

" So much the better, my son," said the marchioness, 
with an almost imperceptible shading of rebuke in her 
tone, which the duke instantly felt. 

" I shall be perfectly happy on the day that my brother 
marries the young woman in question, and he will do it, 
won't he, dear mamma ? " 

Caroline rose to look at the clock. 

" No, no," said the marchioness, " the clock is all right. 
We have no secrets from you now, my dear, and you 
must know that I have had good news to-day with respect 
to a momentous project of mine concerning my son. If 
I did not make use of your lovely hand in the negotiations, 
It was for reasons other than distrust. Here, read us this 
letter, which my oldest son has not heard." 
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Caroline would have preferred not to be admitted so 
far into the family secrets, especially those of the mar- 
quis. She hesitated. 

"Monsieur le marquis is not here," she said; ** 1 
don't know whether he will approve of your honoring me 
with such full confidence." 

"Yes, to be sure he will," replied the marchioness. 
" If I doubted it, I wouldn't ask you to read the letter. 
Come, darling girl." 

It was not possible to argue with the marchioness. 
Caroline read what follows : 

"Yes, my dear friend, it must succeed and it shall 
succeed. It is true that Mademoiselle de X 's for- 
tune amounts to at least four millions, but she knows it, 
and is none the prouder for it. On the contrary, she said 
to me no later than this morning, after a fresh overture 
on my part : * You are right, dear good mother, I have 
the right and the power to enrich a man of real merit. 
All that you tell me about your friend's son gives me an 
exalted opinion of him. Let me finish my mourning at 
the convent, and I will agree to meet him at your house 
next autumn.' 

" You will understand that I have not mentioned any 
names ; but your story and that of your son's is so well 
known that my dear Diane must have guessed the truth. 
I thought that I ought not to lose the opportunity to dwell 
upon the marquis's noble behavior. His brother the duke 
has proclaimed it everywhere himself, with a warmth of 
feeling which does him honor. So do not prolong your 
seclusion at Séval too far into the cold weather. Diane 
must not see too much society before the interview. 
Society always takes away, even from the most innocent 
souls, that first bloom of faith and generous impulse 
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which I admire and do my best to maintain in my noble- 
hearted god-daughter. You will continue my work when 
she is your daughter, my excellent friend. It is my most 
fervent wish to see your dear son take the place which 
belongs to him in society. It was fine of him to lose it 
without flinching, and the finest thing that a person of 
good stock can do is to give it back to him. It is the 
duty of the daughters of the old nobility to set the parvenus 
of the present day such noble examples of exalted pride, 
and as 1 am one of those daughters, I intend to succeed, 
and 1 shall work to that end with all my heart, all my 
conscience and all my affection for you. 

** DUCHESSE DE DUNIÈRES, NÉE DE FONTARQUES." 

If the duke had glanced at Caroline after the reading 
of this letter, during which her voice did nor falter, he 
could not have detected the slightest effort at self-control, 
the slightest indication of any personal feeling not in har- 
mony with the satisfaction which he himself felt ; but it 
did not once occur to him to watch her. In presence of 
a family affair of such importance, Caroline assumed a 
mere accidental, secondary place in his life, and he would 
have reproached himself for remembering that she existed, 
when he had just been made aware of the interposition 
in his brother's future of a providence destined to repair 
the wrong he had done. 

" Yes ! " he cried, joyfully kissing his mother's hand, 
"yes, you will be happy again, and 1 shall cease to blush. 
My brother will be the man, the head of the family. The 
whole world shall know of his brilliant qualities, for with- 
out wealth, talent and virtue are as nothing in the eyes 
of the majority of mankind. Thus he will have every- 
thing on his side, dear brother I renown, honor, influence, 
power, and all this despite the paltry dandies of the court 
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of the citizen king, and without yielding an inch to the 
supposed necessities of politics ! Have you shown this 
letter to Urbain, mother ? " 

" Yes, most assuredly." 

'* And is he satisfied ? Everything is in such good 
train, the young woman prejudiced in his favor, accept- 
ing him beforehand and asking only to see him " 

*' Yes, my dear. He has promised to allow himself to 
be introduced." 

** Victory ! " cried the duke. ** In that case let's cele- 
brate, let's let ourselves go 1 I feel like jumping up to the 
ceiling, like embracing — ^anybody I May I go and embrace 
my brother, dear mamma ? " 

** Yes, but do not congratulate him too warmly ; he 
takes fright at everything new, you know." 

"Oh ! never fear, I know him." 

And the duke, still very active despite a tendency to 
corpulence and some stiffness of the joints, left the room 
capering like a schoolboy. 



He found the marquis engrossed in his work. 

" Do I disturb you ? No matter ! " he cried. ** I 
must embrace you ; mother has just read me her letter 
from the Duchesse de Dunières." 

** But my dear fellow, this marriage isn't arranged 
yet," replied the marquis, submitting to the fraternal 
embrace. 

" It is, if you consent, and you can't do anything else." 
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" My dear fellow, perhaps it would do no good for me 
to consent ; I should have to be very fascinating to live 
up to the brilliant reputation which that old duchess has 
manufactured for me, far too much at your expense in 
my opinion." 

*'The duchess has done well; but she hasn't said 
enough. I am inclined to go to see her and tell her 
everything. He thinks that he isn't fascinating ! How 
little he knows himself ! " 

" 1 know myself too well," rejoined Monsieur de Vil- 
lemer ; " I am not deceived about myself." 

"What the devil ! do you take yourself for a bear ? 

You succeeded in seducing Madame de G , the most 

reserved woman on earth." 

*' Oh ! don't speak of her, I beg you ; you remind me 
of all that I suffered before I was able to make her trust 
me, and all that I suffered afterward to prevent her con- 
fidence in me being withdrawn at any moment. — You 
see," added the marquis, forgetting himself a little, " pas- 
sionate people have no wits ! You know nothing about 
that, for you could always infatuate a woman at first 
sight, and moreover, you never sought a love that should 
last all your life. I cannot say anything to a woman 
except / loveyou, and if she doesn't understand that my 
whole soul is in those words, I can never add anything 
to them." 

** Very good ! you will love Diane de Xaintrailles, and 
she will understand those first and last words of yours." 

** But suppose I don't love her ? " 

" Why, my dear fellow, she is charming ! I saw her 
once when she was a child ; she's a downright cherub ! " 

" Everybody says that she is charming ; but suppose 
that she doesn't attract me ? Don't say that it is not 
necessary to adore one's wife, that it is enough to esteem 
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her and to know that she is attractive. I don't choose to 
discuss that question, it would do no good. Let us con- 
sider simply the question of making ourselves mutually 
acceptable to each other. If I do not love, I shall not be 
able to win love, and that being so I will not marry." 

** Upon my word, one would say that you hope it will 
be so I " cried the duke in a tone of genuine disappoint- 
ment. " Ah 1 and poor mother is so happy in her hope ! 
And I believed that I was absolved by destiny I Urbain, 
must we all three be accursed ? " 

**No!" replied the marquis, deeply moved; "let us 
not despair. I am trying to change my timid disposition. 
Upon my honor, 1 am trying with all my might ; I long 
to put an end to this fruitless, agitated life I am leading. 
Give me the summer to conquer my memories, my 
doubts, my apprehensions ; I really want to make you 
happy, and perhaps God will come to my assistance." 

" Thanks, brother, you are the best of men," rejoined 
the duke, embracing him again. And as the marquis 
was evidently shaken, he took him out to walk, in order 
to divert his thoughts from his work and to encourage him 
in his favorable inclination. 

He did what Urbain had done to win him over on the 
day of their first exchange of confidences. He repre- 
sented himself as weak and sore at heart, in order to re- 
vive his brother's courage and resolution. He expressed 
in glowing terms his remorse and his need of moral sup- 
port. 

** Two people who are unhappy can do nothing for each 
other," he said; "your melancholy reacts on me; it 
crushes me. On the day when 1 see that you are 
happy, I shall recover my manliness and my pleasure in 
living." 

Urbain, touched to the heart, repeated his promise, and 
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as it was an exceedingly painful subject to him, he strove 
to forget it by leading his brother on to talk in a more 
cheerful strain. It did not take long, for the duke re- 
quired little urging to recur to his favorite subject of 
meditation. 

" 1 tell you," he said, seeing his brother smile, ** you 
will bring me luck in everything I I remember now that 
for the last few days I have been intensely annoyed ; it 
made me sullen and boorish ; I couldn't see where I was 
going. I have been horribly stupid. 1 am sure that I 
shall recover my faculties now." 

" Another affair with some woman ? " said the mar- 
quis, mastering a sudden, vague uneasiness. 

"What else can it be ? That little Saint-Geneix en- 
grosses my thoughts rather more than she ought, per- 
haps." 

"That must not be," rejoined the marquis, hastily. 
*' Didn't you give mother your word ? She told me you 
did. Surely you have not deceived mother ? " 

"No, not at all ; but I would like right well to be 
forced to deceive her." 

" Forced ? I don't understand you." 

"Mon Dieu I this is the state of affairs with me ! " — 
And the duke told his brother how he had lied at first in 
saying that he was in love with Caroline, with the 
praiseworthy purpose of making him love her ; how, 
seeing that he had not succeeded, he had conceived the 
plan of winning her love without falling in love himself ; 
and finally, how he had fallen in love in dead earnest, 
with no certainty that his love was reciprocated. How- 
ever, he added that he relied upon ultimate victory if he 
had the courage not to declare himself, and he told it all 
in terms so carefully chosen and so ambiguous that it 
was impossible for the marquis to preach to him without 
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making himself ridiculous. And when the latter, recov- 
ering from his stupefaction, tried to talk to him about 
their mother's peace of mind and the dignity of their 
home, not daring in his distress to utter a word touching 
the respect due to Caroline, the duke, suddenly fearing 
that his brother would consider it his duty to warn him 
against seducing her, swore that he would do nothing of 
the sort, but that if, in due time, and of her own motion, 
she should fearlessly throw herself into his arms, he was 
quite capable of marrying her. Was he sincere when he 
said that ? Yes, probably, as he had always been when 
desire made everything appear possible which passion 
afterwards led him to evade. 

As he spoke with great earnestness, the marquis dared 
not pronounce against that unexpected revival of his 
strange project. He knew that his mother did not expect 
to be able to arrange a good marriage for that one of her 
sons who could offer no guaranty in the way of character, 
and the duke proved to him by plausible arguments that 
he alone was the master of his future, and that he no 
longer had any right to be ambitious. 

"1 am quite serious in all this, you see," he said in 
conclusion. '* I tried once more to set a trap, I confess, 
but with a mental reservation that I would not take ad- 
vantage of it, which made it a mere harmless game. 1 
am caught in my own net, and I am in great distress ; 1 
do not ask you to assist me, but I forbid you, in friend* 
ship's name, to influence anybody about us, for if you 
startle Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, you will drive me 
to desperation perhaps, and I won't answer for anything 
I may do ; or if you succeed in making me give her up, 
why she may be desperate and do something that will 
injure her in mother's estimation. As matters have 
leached this point and cannot be disentangled except by 
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some unforeseen event, don't you interfere, and be 
assured that I will behave, no matter what happens, in a 
way to set your sensitive mind at rest, and to avoid dis- 
turbing mother's tranquillity, or making an ill return for 
the hospitality you bestow upon me." 



XI 



During this interview, a most painful interview to the 
marquis, Caroline had a conversation with the mar- 
chioness which, while it was not so painful to her, perhaps, 
did not tend to enliven her. The marchioness, wholly 
intent upon her project, disclosed to her young confidante 
a stratum of family ambition of which she had no suspicion. 
What she had especially loved and admired in the mar- 
chioness was that chivalrous disinterestedness, that res- 
ignation to the loss of wealth and to the fait accompli, by 
which she had been so deeply impressed ; but she was 
compelled to abate her enthusiasm and to acknowledge to 
herself that all that philosophical magnanimity was simply 
a fine garment gracefully worn. That did not make the 
marchioness a hypocrite ; a person who talked so much had 
no time for premeditation ; she was guided by the im- 
pulse of the moment and had no idea that she was illogical 
when she said that she would rather starve to death than 
see one of her sons stoop to a base deed to enrich him- 
self, but that it was very cruel to starve to death, that 
her present life was a life of privation and the marquis's 
a purgatory, in a word, that one cannot be happy unless, 
in addition to a high sense of honor and the pride born of 
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a spotless conscience, one has at least two hundred thou- 
sand francs a year. 

Caroline thought that she might venture to make some 
general objections, which the marchioness made haste to 
controvert. 

'Msn't it necessary/' she said, '* that the sons of great 
families should take precedence of all other classes 
of society ? That should be apart of your religion, as you 
are well born. You should understand that people of 
quality are legitimately expected, bound I may say, to be 
exceedingly liberal and open-handed, and that, the more 
exalted their social position, the more essential it is for 
them to have a fortune on a level with their natural eleva- 
tion. I suffer keenly, I assure you, when I see the marquis 
settling his accounts in person with his farmers, worrying 
over certain inevitable waste, and even at need descend- 
ing to the details of my provision bills. To anyone who 
knows of our poverty, it is admirable in him to make 
himself so miserable in order that I may have everything 
I need ; but to those who have not an accurate idea of it, 
we certainly seem to be misers, and we sink to the level 
of the petty bourgeoisie." 

** Since you are so unhappy," said Caroline, '* in what 
I should consider a very comfortable, very honorable, 
yes, and very noble life, God grant that this marriage 
may not fall through, for you would have to lay in a fresh 
store of courage in case of any obstacle. However, if 1 
might presume to have an opinion " 

"You can't help having opinions. Say on, my dear 
child." 

"Well, I will say that the wisest and safest way 
would be to accept the present state of affairs as quite 
tolerable, without on that account abandoning the idea 
of this marriage." 
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" Bah 1 of what account are disappointments, my poor 
child ? You dread them for my sake, you say ? They 
don't kill and hope keeps us alive. But why do you doubt 
the fulfilment of my hopes ? " 

"Oh! I don't doubt it," Caroline replied; "why 
should I, if Mademoiselle de Xaintrailles is so perfect as 
they say ? " 

** She is perfect, as you see, since she declares that she 
desires merit alone and is content with her own wealth." 

•'That does not seem to me very difficult," thought 
Caroline. 

But she did not choose to say anything, and the mar- 
chioness continued : 

" And a Xaintrailles, too 1 Have you considered the 
prestige of such a name, my love ? Don't you see that a 
person of that blood, if she is a noble creature, cannot be 
half noble ? Look you, I have fancied sometimes that I 
could see that you are not sufficiently convinced of the 
excellence of good blood. It may be that you have 
philosophized a little too much on that subject ! Distrust 
these new-fangled prejudices and the assumptions of our 
friends the parvenus. Whatever they may say or do, a 
man without ancestors will never be truly noble at heart. 
An inborn blemish of prudence and parsimony will always 
stifle his generous impulses. You will never find him 
sacrificing his fortune and his life for an idea, for his 
faith, for his king, for his name. He may perform bril- 
liant deeds for love of glory ; but it would always be 
for personal interests— don't be deceived." 

Caroline was pained by the marchioness's frantic en- 
thusiasm for the patrician class. She succeeded in chang- 
ing the subject ; but, during dinner, she was absorbed 
by the idea that her old friend, her affectionate adoptive 
mother, should relegate her without ceremony to the 
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ranks of an inferior caste. She had felt at liberty to 
speak in that strain before a nobleman's daughter, whom 
esprit de corps should have made a believer in the true 
principles ; but Caroline said to herself with good reason 
that her nobility was a very trivial and by no means 
incontestable affair. Her ancestors, formerly provincial 
sheriffs, had been ennobled under Louis XIV. ; her father 
assumed with no great pride the title of chevalier. She 
saw plainly enough that the marchioness's contempt for 
her social inferiors was a question of degree, and that 
a poor girl of the petty nobility was, in her eyes, twice 
her inferior in every respect. 

This discovery did not arouse any foolish sensitiveness 
in Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, but her natural equity 
rebelled against the idea that such injustice should be 
solemnly urged upon her as something of which it was 
her duty to be convinced. 

"What ! " she said to herself, " my life of poverty, of 
self-sacrifice, and withal of courage and cheerfulness, 
my voluntary renunciation of all the joys of life, are 
as nothing beside the heroism of a Xaintraiiles who con- 
ceives the possibility of being content with two hundred 
thousand francs a year, so that she may marry an ac- 
complished man ! It is because she is a Xaintraiiles that 
her choice is sublime, while, because I am only a Saint- 
Geneix, my sacrifice is a commonplace, obligatory 
thing 1 " 

Caroline soon put aside these thoughts, prompted by 
the wound inflicted on her just pride ; but they left as 
they passed a slight furrow on her expressive face. 
Fresh, loyal beauty can conceal nothing. The duke ob- 
served that sign of emotion, and attributed her secret 
sorrow to his own account. He was confirmed in his 
error when he saw that, despite her efforts to maintain 
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her ordinary pitch of playful good humor, Mademoiselle 
de Saint-Geneix became more and more preoccupied. 
The real reason was this : Caroline had, just as usual, 
spoken to the marquis about certain household matters, 
and he, ordinarily so courteous, had made her repeat 
her questions. She supposed that he, too, was preoccu- 
pied ; but two or three times she met his cold, reserved, 
almost contemptuous glance. Speechless with surprise 
and dismay, she relapsed into utter gloom, and was 
obliged to account for her mental condition by attrib- 
uting it to a sick headache. 

The duke had a vague suspicion of the truth, so far as 
his brother was concerned, but that suspicion vanished 
when he saw him suddenly recover his spirits. He did 
not divine the alternations of prostration and reaction 
through which that perturbed heart was passing, and, 
thinking that he could devote himself to Caroline with 
impunity, he said to her : 

"You are ill ; 1 can see that you are suffering ! You 
must be on the watch, mamma, Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Geneix has been pale very often of late." 

''Do you think so ? " rejoined the marchioness, look- 
ing at Caroline with deep interest. "Aren't you well, 
dear girl ? Don't conceal anything from me." 

" I am perfectly well," replied Caroline. " I can feel 
the fresh air and the sun in my head a little to-day, but 
that is nothing at all." 

"Oh! yes, indeed it is something," said the mar- 
chioness, examining her closely, "and the duke is right. 
You are much changed. You must go out into the air 
at once, or go to your room, perhaps. It is too hot here. 
I expect a whole crowd of neighbors here to-night. I 
don't need you; I give you a vacation." 

" Do you know what would set you up ? " the duke 
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asked poor Caroline, who was intensely annoyed by the 
attention of which she was the object ; " you ought to 
ride. That little rustic beast 1 spoke to you about a little 
while ago has a good disposition and perfect legs. Will 
you try him ? " 

''All alone ? ** said the marchioness. ''An unbroken 
horse ? " 

" I am sure that Mademoiselle Caroline would enjoy 
it/' said the duke. " She is courageous, she isn't afraid 
of anything, I know. At all events I will look after her ; 
1 will be responsible for her." 

He was so persistent that the marchioness asked Caro- 
line if she would really enjoy a ride. 

"Yes," she replied, carried away by her craving to 
shake off the depression by which she was weighed 
down. " 1 am enough of a child to be amused by it ; but 
some other day would be better. I do not want to make 
a spectacle of myself for the people whom you expect, 
especially as my début will probably be very awkward." 

"Very well, you can ride in the park," said the 
marchioness ; "the trees are so thick there that no one 
can see your first attempt ; but I insist that somebody 
shall ride with you— old André, for instance. He is a 
good horseman, and he has a steady horse,' so that you 
can exchange with him if yours is too wild." 

"Yes, yes, that's the idea," said the duke. "André 
on old Blanche; nothing could be better. I will look 
after the start, and all will go well." 

" But what about a lady's saddle ? " interposed the mar- 
quis, apparently indifferent to this equestrian project. 

"There is one, I have seen it in the harness-room," 
replied the duke, hastily ; " I will go and make all the 
arrangements." 

" And a riding-habit ? " queried the marchioness. 
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" Any long skirt will do/' said Caroline, with a sudden 
impulse to defy the marquis's ungracious air and to es- 
cape from his presence. The marchioness gave her per- 
mission to make her preparations, then took her second 
son's arm and went to greet her visitors, who were be- 
ginning to arrive. 

When Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix descended the 
winding staircase in the turret, which led to her apart- 
ment, she found the horse all saddled, with the duke in 
person at his head, at the small ogive door leading into 
the courtyard. André also was there, mounted on an 
old farm-horse, proverbially thin and wretchedly ac- 
coutred, for the stables were sadly neglected. They 
could no longer afford anything except what was abso- 
lutely necessary, and it had not as yet been possible to 
supply everything that was necessary. The marquis, 
who was more straitened than he would admit, had at- 
tributed the condition of the stable to his thoughtlessness, 
and the duke, divining the truth, had declared that he 
preferred to hunt on foot in order to fight against his ten- 
dency to corpulence. 

To saddle Jacquet — ^that was the name of the farm colt 
exalted within twelve hours to the dignity of saddle- 
horse — had been no trifling matter, and André, bewil- 
dered by this caprice of his masters, would have been 
slow to find the side-saddle and put it in condition for use. 
The duke had done everything himself in a quarter of an 
hour with marvellous rapidity and skill ; he was dripping 
with perspiration, and Caroline was sorely confused 
when he held her foot to assist her to mount, arranged the 
curb and tightened the girths like a professional jockey, 
laughing because nothing matched, and making the best 
of everything in high good humor and with a thousand 
attentions marked by brotherly circumspection. 
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had improvised a long skirt by hurriedly letting out a 
hem ; she had throwd a white cape over her shoulders, 
and a little straw hat, perched on her fair hair, which the 
wind had loosened, was wonderfully becoming to her. 
Animated as she was by the pleasure of riding, she was 
so remarkably beautiful, that the duke, as he observed 
her graceful figure and the bright smile that played about 
her innocent mouth, was fairly dazzled. 

'* The deuce take the promise which I unsuspectingly 
allowed to be extorted from me I " he said to himself. 
'^Who would have supposed that I should have so much 
difficulty in keeping it ? " 

But his promise made it necessary that Caroline should 
surrender first, and to no purpose did he take her around 
the park again, to breathe the horses ; she chatted with 
a freedom and a tone of good-will toward the whole 
world which excluded the idea of dignified suffering. 

" Oho ! so that's the way it is I " he thought, as they 
broke into a gallop again. "You think that I am going 
to dislocate my joints on this Apocalyptic beast for the 
sake of talking precisely as we talk under the maternal 
eye ? Nonsense I I propose to disturb the tranquillity of 
your gratitude by a retreat which will give you something 
to think about." 

"My dear friend," he said to Caroline — he sometimes 
ventured to address her by that title in a tone of amiable 
good-fellowship— " you are quite sure of Jacquet, aren't 
you ? " 

" Perfectly sure." 

"He hasn't the slightest trick? he doesn't pull at 
all ? " 

"Not at all." 

" Very well, if you will allow me, I will leave you to 
yourself and send André to take my place." 
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** Do, do," replied Caroline, eagerly, "but don't send 
anyone. I will make one more turn and take the horse 
back to André. Really, I shall be delighted to ride alone, 
and it makes me unhappy to see you jolted about so.*' 

" Oh ! it isn't that," rejoined the duke, determined to 
drive the arrow home. 'M am not old enough yet to be 
afraid of a hard-gaited horse ; but I remember that 
Madame d'Arglade is to arrive to-night." 

•* Oh I no, to-morrow." 

"That is not certain," said the duke, watching her 
closely. 

"Ah ! perhaps you are better informed than I." 

" Perhaps so, my dear friend. Madame d'Arglade — 
But enough " 

" Ah ! really ? " laughed Caroline. " I didn't know. 
Pray go at once ; I will take myself off, and I thank you 
again a million times for the trouble you have taken for 
me. 

She was riding away, when the duke detained her. 

"This is not a very courteous performance of mine I " 
he said. 

"It is better than courteous; it is very amiable." 

"Ah I you have had enough of my company, have 
you ? " 

" That isn't what I mean. I say that your discourtesy 
is a proof of confidence, and that I am grateful to you 
for it." 

" Do you think Madame d'Arglade pretty ? " 

"Very pretty." 

** How old is she?" 

"About my age. We were at the convent together." 

" I know it. You were great friends, weren't you ? " 

" No, not very; but since then she has taken a great 
interest in my misfortunes." 
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" Yes, it was through her that you came here. Why 
did you hate each other at the convent ? '' 

"We didn't hate each other ; we were not intimate ; 
that's all." 

'•And now?" 

'' Now she is kind to me, and, consequently, I like 
her." 

''So you like those who are kind to you ? " 

"Isn't that natural?" 

"Then you should like me a little, for it seems to me 
that I am not unkind to you." 

"Surely not ; you are very kind to me, and I like you 
for it." 

" How she says that ! I love my nurse, but I love 
still better to ride-a-cock-horse ! By the way, you don't 
intend to do me an ill turn with your little friend 
d'Arglade, do you ? " 

" Do you an ill turn ? Those are words from your 
vocabulary which are not in mine." 

"No, of course not; forgive me. The fact is — you 
see — she is suspicious ; she might question you. You 
won't fail to tell her that I have never paid court to 
you ? " 

"Oh I as to that, be sure 1 will tell her the truth," 
retorted Caroline, riding away. And the duke heard 
her laugh as she urged her horse to a gallop. 

"Well," said the duke to himself, " I have been lying 
to her, and I have wasted my trouble. I have made a 
perfect fool of myself ! She doesn't love anybody — or 
else she has a little lover in reserve somewhere, pending 
the day when they have a thousand crowns to set up 
housekeeping. Poor girl ! If I had the money, I would 
give it to her. No matter ; I have made a spectacle of 
myself. Perhaps she has noticed. Perhaps she laughs 
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at me when she writes secretly to her bosom friend, for 
she writes a great deal. If I thought so ! But I gave my 
word of honor." 

The duke rode away, trying to laugh at himself, but 
piqued none the less and almost unhappy. 

As he left the woods he saw a man stealing into them. 
It had grown dark ; he could not distinguish anything 
about the man except his stealthy movements as he 
crept into the bushes. 

f'Oho I " he thought, ''perhaps this is the mysterious 
lover himself, coming to pay a secret visit I Faith I I 
will set my mind at rest. I'll find out what it all 
means I " 

He dismounted and struck Blanche smartly with his 
crop ; she needed no urging to return to the stable. Then 
he stole along under the trees in the direction Caroline 
had taken. To find the man in the underbrush was hardly 
possible, and to try it would be to put him on his guard. 
Much the surer way was to walk noiselessly along the 
path in the dark, and see how the two met and accosted 
each other. 

Caroline had forgotten him already. After leaving 
him far enough behind to avoid listening to confidences 
most unsuitable for her ears, which had surprised her on 
the part of so well-bred a man, she had brought the little 
horse down to a walk, fearing that she might come in 
contact with a branch in the darkness, and feeling more 
inclined to muse than to gallop. A serious anxiety 
weighed upon her mind. The marquis's attitude to- 
ward her was inexplicable, almost insulting. She sought 
its cause in the inmost recesses of her conscience, and, 
finding nothing there, she blamed herself for thinking 
so much about it. Perhaps he was subject to fits of odd- 
ity, like most people who are engrossed by some great 
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work ; and even if she had really became antipathetic 
to him, was he not going to be married, and would not 
the marchioness's happiness be so complete that the poor 
country maiden might retire without ingratitude ? 

As she was thinking of her future, and promising her- 
self that she would speak about it to Madame d'Arglade, 
who would, perhaps, help her to find another place, she 
felt her horse stop suddenly, and saw a man close beside 
her, whose strange actions terrified her. 

•* Is it you, André ? " she said, as her horse seemed to 
obey the touch of a familiar hand. But as there was no 
reply and she could not distinguish the man's dress, she 
said with some uneasiness : " Is it you, monsieur le duc ? 
Why do you stop me ? " 

She received no reply ; the man had disappeared, the 
horse was free. She felt a thrill of fear, a vague but 
genuine fear ; she dared not turn back, so urged Jacquet 
forward and galloped home without meeting anyone. 

The duke was within ten yards when this strange 
meeting took place. He saw nothing, but he heard 
Caroline's frightened voice when the horse suddenly 
stopped. He hurried forward and, finding himself face 
to face with the unknown, seized him by the collar. 

"Who are you ? " he demanded. 

The unknown struggled violently to escape examina- 
tion, but the duke was as strong as Hercules, and he 
dragged his adversary, whether he would or not, from 
the underbrush into the middle of the path. There, to 
his unspeakable surprise, he recognized his brother. 

"Great God ! " he cried, "did I strike you, Urbain ? 
I think not. But why^ in heaven's name, didn't you 
answer me ? " 

"I don't know," replied Monsieur de Villemer, trem- 
bling with excitement; "1 didn't recognize your voice. 
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Did you speak to me ? What did you take me for, 
pray ? " 

** Faith I for a robber, nothing less I Didn't you 
frighten Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix just now ? " 

*M may have frightened her horse without meaning 
to. Where is she ? " 

** Parbleu I she is running away; she is frightened; 
don't you hear her galloping toward the house ? " 

** Why should she be afraid of me ? " rejoined the mar- 
quis with strange bitterness ; '* I didn't mean to insult 
her." And, tired of feigning, he added; *M simply 
wanted to speak to her." 

"About what ? me ? " 

''Yes, possibly. I wanted to find out whether she 
loved you." 

" Well, why didn't you speak to her ? " 

'* I don't know ; I couldn't say a word." 

•*Are you ill ? " 

•'Yes, I am ill, very ill to-day." 

*' Let us go home, brother," said the duke. " I think 
that you are feverish, and the dew is falling." 

"No matter," said the marquis, sitting down on a 
stump beside the path. " I wish I were dead 1 " 

" Urbain I " cried the duke, as if enlightened at last by a 
bright light, " you are the one who loves Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Geneix 1 " 

" I love her ? Isn'tshe — ^will she not be your mistress ? " 

'* Never, since you love her I So far as I am concerned 
it was only a whim : idleness, self-love ; but as truly as 
I am my father's son, she has not the slightest liking for 
me, she does not even understand my crafty hints ; she 
is as pure, as free, as proud, as on the day she entered 
our house." 

*' Why did you leave her alone in these woods after 
bringing her here ? ". 
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"Ah ! you suspect me after the oath I have just taken I 
Tell me^ has love made you mad ? " 

" You have played with your promise with respect 
to this girl. In your eyes, oaths count for nothing in the 
matter of love-making, I know. Otherwise, could you per- 
suade so many women, you seekers after adventures ? 
As if you did not know a way to evade all your pledges 1 
Was it loyal, this absurd manoeuvring — scientific too, 
perhaps, for what do I know about such tricks ? — ^to lure 
her into your arms by fascination, by jealousy, by ap- 
pealing to all the weak or wicked sides of human nature 
in woman ? Is there anything that you respect ? Is virtue 
in your eyes anything more than an infirmity of which 
a poor silly girl, helpless and inexperienced, must be 
cured ? And the pit into which you expected to see her 
throw herself of her own accord — is it not, in your view, 
the natural fate, happy or unhappy, of the dowerless girl 
without ancestors ? Tell me, weren't you making sport 
of me this very morning, when you tried to persuade me 
that you would marry her ? And only a moment ago you 
said to me : ' You alone love her I on my part it was a 
mere caprice ; idleness, vanity I ' I tell you, your liber- 
tine vanity is a frightful thing I It drags everybody 
who comes near you into the mud. Your glances pollute 
a woman, and it is too much for me that she has been 
subjected to the insults of your thoughts. I no longer 
love her.*' 

Having spoken to his brother in this strain for the first 
time in his life, the marquis rose and walked rapidly 
away, with an air of lowering hate and of irrevocable mal- 
ediction. 

The duke, beside himself with passion, also sprang to his 
feet to demand satisfaction. He even followed him a few 
steps, then halted abruptly, turned back and threw him- 
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self down on the spot his brother had just left. He was 
in the throes of a terrible mental conflict ; exasperated, 
frantic, he still felt that the marquis's person was 
sacred to him ; he did not fully realize his own wrong- 
doing, but nevertheless felt overwhelmed by the lan- 
guage of truth. He wrung his hands convulsively, and 
great tears of rage and grief rolled down his cheeks. 

André came to call him at his mother's bidding. The 
visitors had gone, but Madame d'Arglade had arrived. 
She was surprised not to see him. The marchioness, 
knowing that he had ridden away on Blanche, feared 
that that unlucky beast might have fallen with him. 

He followed the servant mechanically, and as they 
were entering the house, asked him : 

'* Where is monsieur le marquis ? " 

'' In his room, monsieur le duc. I saw him come in/' 

'' And Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix ? " 

''She has gone to her room too ; but madame le mar* 
quise has sent word to her that Madame d'Arglade has 
arrived, and she will probably come down." 

'' Very good. Go to monsieur le marquis and say that 
I wish to speak to him. I will go up to his room in ten 
minutes.'* 



XII 



Madame d'Arglade was married to a high provincial 
functionary. It was in the South that she had procured 
an introduction to the Marquise de Villemer, when that 
lady was accustomed to pass the summer on an ex- 
pensive estate which had since been sold to pay her 
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oldest son's debts. Madame d'Arglade had that peculiar 
variety of narrow, persevering ambition of which many 
wives of government officials afford noteworthy exam* 
pies. To succeed in order to be conspicuous, and to be 
conspicuous in order to succeed, was that little woman's 
only thought, only dream, only aspiration, only principle 
of action. Rich, but of no birth, she had given her 
dowry to a ruined nobleman, to serve as his security for 
a position in the Treasury, and to bring splendor into his 
household, having a very clear understanding that, under 
such conditions, the best method to obtain wealth is to 
begin by having a moderate fortune and to spend it 
freely. Plump, active, pretty, cool and shrewd, she 
looked upon a certain amount of coquetry as a duty of 
her position, and prided herself inwardly on this admira- 
ble science of promising with the eyes but never with the 
lips or the pen, of inspiring inclinations but never attach- 
ments, in a word, of carrying positions by surprise with- 
out seeming to care about it, and never stooping to solicit. 
In order to be always well supported at need by useful 
friends, she made friends everywhere, associated with 
and welcomed everybody with little discrimination, from 
kindness of heart or well feigned heedlessness ; she 
skilfully made her way into the most rigidly correct 
households and succeeded in making herself necessary in 
a short time. 

It was in this way that Madame d'Arglade had wormed 
herself, so to speak, into the circle of Madame de Ville- 
mer's intimate friends, despite that noble lady's preju- 
dice against her birth, her station, and her husband's of- 
fice; but Léonie d'Arglade affected to be absolutely 
devoid of political opinions, and she shrewdly went about 
apologizing for her ignorance and incapacity in that re- 
spect ; an excellent way to avoid offending anybody and 
10 
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to throw a cloak over her husband's compulsory zeal for 
the cause he served. She was merry, giddy, sometimes 
stupid, always laughing uproariously at her own blun- 
ders, but chuckling inwardly over the simplicity of other 
people, and succeeded in passing herself oi¥ as the most 
artless, unselfish child in the world, whereas every step 
she took and all her apparent heedlessness were premedi- 
tated. 

She understood perfectly that a certain social set, how- 
ever divided it may be politically, is always held together 
by an indissoluble bond of kinship or social exigencies, 
and that, when the occasion arises, all shades of opinion 
coalesce from esprit de caste or de corps. So that she 
realized that she must form connections in Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, where her husband was admitted most 
grudgingly ; and, thanks to Madame de Villemer, whose 
good-will she had adroitly captured by her prattle and 
her unwearying readiness to oblige, she had obtained a 
footing in several salons, where she was popular and was 
looked upon as an agreeable child of no consequence. 

This child was already twenty-eight years old and did 
not seem more than twenty -two or twenty-three, although 
she was a little worn by attendance at many balls ; she 
had retained so much ingenuous petulance in her manner 
that people did not notice how stout she had grown. 
When she laughed she showed rows of little teeth of daz- 
zling whiteness, she talked with a lisp, and seemed intoxi- 
cated with clothes and amusements. In short, no one 
distrusted her, and perhaps there was no reason to fear 
her, since it was of the first importance to her to seem 
amiable and to make herself inoffensive ; but there was 
every reason to be on one's guard if one did not wish 
soon to be enlisted by her in some undertaking. 

Thus it was that Madame de Villemer, unconsciously» 
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and protesting all the while that she would never make 
any overtures to the ministers of the citizen king, had 
found herself involved in a more or less direct attempt to 
effect her transfer from her province. Thanks to Ma- 
dame de Villemer and the Due d'Aléria, Monsieur d'Ar- 
glade had received an appointment in Paris, and his wife 
had written to the marchioness : " Dear madame, I owe 
you my life, you are my tutelary angel. I am leaving 
the South, but I shall only pass through Paris, for, before 
settling down there to enjoy myself and be amused, be- 
fore everything, in fact, I must come to thank you, to 
prostrate myself before you for twenty-four hours at 
Séval, and during those twenty-four hours tell you that 
I love and bless you. 

" I shall be with you on June 10. Tell monsieur le 
duc that I am coming on the 9th or the nth, and that I 
thank him for being so kind to my husband, who is going 
to write to him personally." 

This pretended uncertainty as to the day of her ar- 
rival was, on Madame d'Arglade's part, a graceful ac- 
knowledgment of a jest which the duke had often made 
as to her apparent ignorance in respect to days and 
hours. The duke, thoroughly sophisticated as he was 
with regard to women, was completely taken in by 
Léonie ; he thought that she was a giddy young crea- 
ture, and he was accustomed to speak to her in this 
strain : 

"It's like this! You will come to see my mother 
Monday, Tuesday or Sunday, the seventh, sixth or fifth 
of December, September or November, in your blue, 
gray or pink dress, and you will do us the honor of tak- 
ing dinner, supper or breakfast with us, them or the 
others." 

The duke was not in love with her. She amused him, 
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and his treatment of her, all idle talk and jesting, con- 
cealed nothing more serious than a sort of desultory 
groping which Madame d'Arglade did not seem to notice, 
but which she was very well able to guard against. 

When he greeted her on the evening in question, the 
duke was still very thoughtful, and his agitated expres- 
sion attracted the attention of the marchioness. 

''Mon Dieu!" she cried, "there has been an acci- 
dent ! " 

" Nothing of the sort, dear mamma. Don't be 
alarmed, everything went off nicely ; I am a little cold, 
that's all." 

He was really cold, although the sweat of wrath and 
chagrin was still on his brow. He drew near the fire, 
which always burned in the evening, at all seasons, in 
the marchioness's salon ; but in a few moments the 
habit of restraining his feelings, which is the whole science 
of society, and the fireworks of Léonie's words and laugh- 
ter dispelled his bitterness. 

Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix came in and embraced 
her old schoolmate. 

"Why, you too are pale," said the marchioness to 
Caroline. " You are concealing something from me I 
You had some accident, 1 am positive, with those 
wretched beasts ! " 

'* No, madame, none at all, 1 give you my word," said 
Caroline ; " and, to set your mind at rest, I will tell you 
everything : I had a great fright." 

" Really ? What frightened you ? " said the duke ; 
*' not your horse, surely ? " 

" It may have been you, monsieur le duc ! Come, tell 
me, wasn't it you who stopped my horse, to make sport 
of me, when I was riding along the grass-grown path 
alone, at a foot pace ? " 
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"Well, yes, it was I," replied the duke. " I wanted 
to see if you were as brave as you seemed." 

" 1 wasn't brave at all I 1 ran away like a chicken." 

" But you didn't shriek, and you didn't lose your head ; 
that's something." 

They told Madame d'Arglade about the riding-party. 
She seemed, as usual, to pay little heed to what they 
were saying ; but she lost no part of it, and asked her- 
self with eager interest if the duke had seduced or was 
trying to seduce Caroline, and whether that combination 
might not be of some service to her some day. The 
duke left the women together and went up to his brother's 
room. 

The reason why Caroline and Léonie had not been in- 
timate was the difference in their ages. Four years make 
a very perceptible gap in youth. Caroline had not 
chosen to tell the duke the true reason, fearing that she 
might seem to be trying to exaggerate her schoolmate's 
age ; knowing, too, that it is a cruel trick to play on a 
pretty woman, to remember her age too accurately. It 
may be noted that during all the time that Madame d'Ar- 
glade was at Séval, she passed herself off as the younger 
of the two, and that Caroline submitted to tliat slip of 
memory without contradicting her. 

It will be seen that Caroline really knew very little of 
her patroness ; she had never seen her since the day 
when, as a child on the benches of the petite classe, she 
had seen Mademoiselle Léonie Leconte leave the con- 
vent ; that young lady regretted no one whom she left 
behind, so frantic was she to marry a nobleman, but, 
being already shrewd and calculating, she had bade 
everybody an affectionate adieu. At that time, Caroline 
and Camille Saint-Geneix, young ladies of noble birth 
and wealthy, seemed likely to be worth cultivating in 
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the future. So she wrote them a very sympathetic let- 
ter when she learned of their father's death. In her 
reply, Caroline made no secret of the fact that she was 
not only an orphan but penniless. Madame d'Arglade 
knew too much to abandon her friend in her misfortune. 
Others of her companions at the convent, whom she saw 
more frequently, told her that Mesdemoiselles de Saint- 
Geneix were fascinating creatures, and that Caroline, 
with her talents and her beauty, would certainly make 
a good marriage, despite her poverty. This was the idle 
talk of young women without experience ! Léonie be- 
lieved that they were mistaken, but she might try to find 
a husband for Caroline and thus insinuate herself into 
the discussion of confidential matters, and have a hand 
in private negotiations with more than one family. She 
thought of nothing but forming connections everywhere, 
of extending her relations in every direction, of obtaining 
confidences while seeming to impart them. She tried to 
lure Caroline to her in her province, offering her a home 
with much grace and delicacy of feeling. Caroline was 
touched by her kindness, and replied that she could not 
leave her sister and did not wish to marry, but that, if 
she should ever find her situation too difficult, she would 
have recourse to Léonie's generous heart to obtain em- 
ployment for her. 

Thereafter, Léonie, albeit still liberal of promises and 
eulogistic words, concluded that Caroline did not know 
how to make the most of life, and ceased to think about 
her, until some of her old friends, whose compassion for 
Caroline was perhaps more sincere, informed Léonie that 
she was looking for a place as governess in some quiet 
family, or as reader to some old lady who was fond of 
books. Léonie loved to patronize, she always had some- 
thing to ask, for someone ; it was an opportunity to show 
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herself and make herself agreeable. Being in Paris at 
that moment, she was more diligent than her informants, 
and in her search happened upon the Marquise de Ville- 
mer, who had just dismissed her reader. She preferred 
an elderly woman on account of monsieur le duc, who 
was too fond of young ladies. Madame d'Arglade dwelt 
upon the disadvantages of age, which had made Esther 
sour-tempered. She spoke disparagingly, too, of Caro- 
line's youth and beauty. She was a woman of thirty or 
thereabout, who used to be moderately good-looking, but 
who had suffered and had undoubtedly faded. Then she 
wrote to Caroline and described the marchioness, urged 
her to apply quickly, and offered to share her lodgings in 
Paris with her. We have seen that Caroline found that 
she had gone away, introduced herself to the marchion- 
ess, surprised her by her beauty, fascinated her by her 
frankness, and accomplished more by the irresistible in- 
fluence and charm of her presence than Léonie had hoped 
for her. 

Finding Léonie plump and coquettish and lively, but 
with the same girlish ways and the same childish lisp, 
perhaps a little exaggerated, Caroline was amazed, and 
wondered at first if it were not all affectation ; but she 
good-humoredly made the best of it, and soon fell into the 
universal error. Madame d'Arglade was charming to 
her, the more so as she had already questioned the mar- 
chioness concerning her and had learned that she was 
already well anchored in the old lady's good graces. 
Madame de Villemer declared that she was perfect in 
every respect, animated and prudent, frank and gentle, 
of unusual intelligence and of the noblest character. She 
thanked Madame d'Arglade warmly for procuring that 
Oriental pearl for her, whereupon Madame d'Arglade said 
to herself : ** Good ! I see that Caroline may be very 
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useful to me ; she is already. One does well not to de- 
spise or neglect anybody." — And she overwhelmed her 
with caresses and compliments which seemed as sincere 
as the effusive outbursts of a boarding-school miss. 

Before going up to his brother's room, the duke, who 
was determined to compel a reconciliation, walked for 
five minutes in the courtyard. Gusts of anger continued 
to sweep over him, and he feared that he might lose con- 
trol of himself if the marquis should renew his sermon. 
At last he made up his mind, went upstairs and walked 
through a long corridor, with his blood throbbing so 
loudly in his temples that it drowned the sound of his 
footsteps. 

Urbain was at the farther end of the library, a long 
room in the ogival style of architecture, with slender, 
pointed arches, dimly lighted by his small lamp. He was 
not reading ; but when he heard the duke coming, he 
had placed a book before him, ashamed to have it appear 
that he was not in condition to work. 

The duke stopped and looked at him before speaking. 
His dull pallor and his eyes, sunken by suffering, moved 
him profoundly. He was on the point of holding out his 
hand when the marquis rose and said to him gravely : 

** Brother, I offended you deeply an hour ago. 1 was 
unjust, probably ; in any event, 1 had no right to remon- 
strate with you, I who, having loved but one woman 
in my whole life, was guilty of her ruin and her death. 
1 realize, therefore, the absurdity, the harshness, the 
vanity of my words, and I sincerely beg your pardon.** 

"And I thank you with all my heart," replied Gaétan, 
grasping both his hands ; '* you do me a great favor, for 
1 had determined to apologize to you. The devil take me 
if I know for what I But I said to myself that I must 
have stirred up your nerves by wrestling with you under 
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those trees. I hurt you, perhaps ; I have a heavy hand. 
— ^Why, don't you speak to me ? — And then — and then — 
You see, 1 had made you unhappy ; perhaps I have been 
doing it for a long while, unconsciously ; but I could not 
guess — However, I ought to have guessed it, and 1, too, 
beg your pardon sincerely, my poor brother ! Ah I 
why didn't you have confidence in me after our prom- 
ises to each other ? " 

** Have confidence in you ! " repeated the marquis. 
"Why, don't you see that that is my greatest longing, 
my most intense craving, and that my bad temper was 
only disappointment ? I wept because doubt was thrown 
on that confidence ; I wept tears of blood I Give it back 
to me, I cannot do without it." 

"What shall 1 do ? Tell me. I am ready for the trial 
by fire and the sword ! 1 beg you to excuse me from 
the trial by water only. If I should be compelled to 
drink water, why " 

"Ah I you are joking as always, you see ! " 

"1 joke, I joke — because it is my way of showing 
satisfaction, and, when I know that you still love me, 
the rest is nothing. And, then, what is there that's so 
serious, after all ? You love that charming girl ? You 
are making no mistake. You want me not to speak to 
her any more — never to meet her, never to look at her ? 
That is agreed. I swear to do what you want ; and if 
that isn't enough, I will go away to-morrow — at once if 
you choose — on Blanche. 1 don't know what more I 
can do ! " 

"No, no, don't go away; don't desert me! Don't 
you see, Gaétan, that 1 am dying ? " 

" Great God, man ! what do you mean ? " cried the 
duke, raising the screen from the lamp and looking 
his brother in the face ; then he grasped his hands, and, 
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failing to find the pulse quickly enough, he felt his 
brother's chest with both hands, and found his heart 
beating feebly and irregularly. 

The marquis's life had been seriously threatened by an 
affection of the heart in his boyhood. It had disappeared, 
leaving him in delicate health, subject to nervous attacks 
and to somewhat sudden reactions, but in reality as 
healthy as a hundred others apparently much stronger 
but actually less finely tempered, less powerfully sus- 
tained by a sound mind and fine intelligence. But the 
old trouble had reappeared, and with sufficient violence 
to justify Gaëtan's alarm, and to cause his brother 
the prostration and startling sensations of the death 
agony. 

" Not a word to mother ! " said the marquis, rising and 
going to open the window. '* 1 shall not succumb to- 
morrow ; I have some strength left ; I don't give myself 
up. Where are you going ? " 

"Parbleu I I am going to get a horse and go for a 
doctor." 

"Where? who? There is no one hereabout who 
knows enough about my constitution not to risk killing 
me if he should undertake to treat me according to his 
logic. If I grow weaker, don't think of turning me over 
to these village Esculapiuses, and remember that blood- 
letting will carry me off, as the wind carries off a leaf in 
autumn. I was drugged enough ten years ago to know 
what I need, and I can treat myself. See, don't doubt 
what I say," he added, showing the duke a collection of 
powders in a drawer of his desk. " Here are sedatives 
and stimulants which 1 know how to vary ; I know my 
trouble perfectly and how to treat it. Be sure that if I 
can be cured 1 will be, and that I will do everything that 
a man should do who realizes the extent of his duties. 
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Calm yourself. 1 had to tell you how my life is threat- 
ened, so that you might forgive me in your heart for my 
feverish rage. Keep my secret ; we mustn't alarm poor 
mother to no purpose. When the time to prepare her 
comes, I shall know it, and I will tell you. Until then 
be calm, I entreat you I " 

"Calm ! You are the one who needs to be calm," re- 
joined the duke, "and here you are in the clutches of 
passion I It was passion which roused your poor heart 
physically as well as morally. Love, happiness, rap- 
ture or sentiment are what you need I Very good I 
nothing is lost. Tell me, do you want that girl to 
love you ? She will love you. What do I say ? She 
does love you, she has loved you — from the first day. 
Now 1 remember everything. I can see plainly now. 
It was you " 

" Hush, hush ! " said the marquis, falling back on his 
chair. "I can't hear you — I am suffocating." 

But after a moment's silence, during which the duke 
watched him anxiously, he seemed better, and said, with 
a smile in which his expressive face recovered all the 
charm of youth : 

" But what you said just now is true ! Perhaps it is 
love I perhaps it is nothing else ! You have been cod- 
dling me with an illusion, and I have yielded to it like a 
child. Feel my heart now ; it is stronger. My dream 
passed over it like a refreshing breeze." 

"As you feel better," said the duke, after satisfying 
himself that he was really calmer, "you must make the 
most of it and try to sleep. You sit up all night ; that is 
a horrible thing to do I In the morning, when I go out 
to hunt, 1 often see your lamp still burning." 

"And still for many nights I haven't been working I " 

"Very good 1 If it's sleeplessness, you shan't sit up 
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alone again, I promise you ! Come, you must go to 
sleep; lie down on your bed." 

"1 cannot." 

"True, you will suffocate. Very well; then you 
must sleep sitting in your chair. I will stay with you. 
I will talk to you about her until you don't hear me any 
more." 

The duke led his brother to his room, seated him in a 
great easy-chair, nursed him as a mother would have 
nursed her child, and sat down beside him, holding his 
hand. All his natural goodness came to the surface, and 
Urbain said to him by way of thanks : 

** I was hateful to-night I Tell me that you forgive me. " 

"I do better; I love you," replied Gaëtan, "and I 
am not the only one. She, too, is thinking of you at this 
moment." 

"Great God ! that is not true ; you soothe me with an 
angel's song, but it is not true. She loves no one; she 
will never love me ! " 

"Would you like me to go to her and tell her that you 
are seriously ill ? I will wager that in five minutes she 
will be here." 

"That is very possible," replied the marquis, with 
languid gentleness. "She is full of charity, of self- 
sacrifice ; but it would be worse for me to see that she 
had pity for me and nothing more I " 

" Bah 1 you know nothing about it I Pity is the be- 
ginning of love. Everything must begin with something 
which is neither the middle nor the end. If you will 
allow yourself to be guided by me, within a week 
1 promise you " 

"Ah I that is where you make me more than unhappy. 
If it were as easy as you think to win her love, 1 should 
not long for it so ardently. 
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"Very good ! the illusion will vanish. You will become 
calm again. That would be something gained." 

"That would be the end of me, Gaëtan ! " replied the 
marquis, recovering his animation, and in a stronger voice. 
"Ah ! how unfortunate it is for me that you cannot un- 
derstand me ! But there is an abyss between us. Take 
care, my dear fellow ; with an imprudent or trifling or ill- 
advised word, prompted by your devotion, you can kill 
me as quickly as if you took a pistol and blew out my 
brains." 

The duke was sadly embarrassed. It seemed to him 
that there need be no difficulty between two persons who 
were mutually drawn toward each other and separated 
only by scruples which were of little consequence in his 
eyes; but, in his opinion, the marquis complicated the 
situation by extraordinary refinements. If Mademoiselle 
de Saint-Geneix should accept him without passion, he 
felt that his passion would die out ; and yet he felt that 
if he should lose that passion, which was killing him, he 
would be stricken the sooner. It was a cul-de-sac which 
drove the duke to desperation, but in which his brother's 
ideas and wishes must be respected and carried out, none 
the less. As he talked further with him, and touched 
cautiously all the chords of his heart, he realized that 
the only possible joy that he could afford him was to 
assist him to make sure of Caroline's affection, and to 
lead him on to hope that it would surely progress with 
patient and delicate handling. So long as his imagina- 
tion roamed in that garden of pure and romantic first emo- 
tions, the marquis was soothed by pleasant thoughts and 
blissful dreams. But as soon as he was reminded that the 
hour would come when he must adopt a definite course 
and risk an avowal, he had a gloomy presentiment of 
some inevitable disaster, and unfortunately for him he 
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was not mistaken. Caroline was Iil<ely to refuse and 
leave the house; or, if she accepted his hand — for the 
marquis's sense of honor would not harbor the thought 
of seduction — the old mother would be driven to despair, 
would succumb perhaps to the loss of her illusions. 

The duke lost himself in these reflections, for Urbain 
had fallen into a doze after making him swear that he 
would leave him and go to bed himself as soon as he saw 
that he was asleep. Gaëtan was annoyed because he 
could devise no means of making himself really useful 
to him. He would have liked to tell Caroline, to appeal 
to her kindness of heart, her esteem for the marquis ; 
to bid her handle the sick man's mind tenderly; to spare 
him the sight of the future, whatever it might be ; to 
soothe him with vague hopes and poetic visions ; but the 
result would be to start the poor girl upon a dangerous 
slope, and she was not enough of a child to fail to under- 
stand that she would risk her reputation, and probably 
her peace of mind. 

Destiny, which is very active in dramas of this sort, 
because it almost always finds hearts predisposed to 
submit to its action, did what the duke dared not do. 



XIII 



Despite the duke's promise to his brother to say noth- 
ing to anybody, he could not make up his mind to 
shoulder the perilous responsibility of absolute silence. 
He believed in doctors, whoever they might be, although 
he declared that he did not believe in medicine, 
and he determined to go to Chambon and talk with a 
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young man whom he had consulted one day as to a slight 
indisposition and who had seemed to him to lack neither 
knowledge nor good judgment. He would confide the 
marquis's condition to him under the seal of secrecy, and 
ask him to come to the château on the following day, on 
the pretext that he desired to sell a small piece of meadow 
land which was surrounded by the Séval property ; then 
he would manage to have him see the invalid, even if it 
were only to observe his face and general appearance, 
so that he might give his advice informally ; the duke 
would find a way to convey that advice to Monsieur de 
Villemer, and perhaps he would consent to follow it. The 
fact was, that the duke, who was not used to keeping vigil 
in the peace and silence of the night, longed to be doing 
something to shake off his anxiety. He calculated that 
he could be at Chambon in half an hour, and that an 
hour more would suffice for him to rouse the doctor, talk 
with him and return. He could, he must, return before 
his brother, who seemed to be sleeping quietly, should 
wake from his first sleep. 

The duke noiselessly left the room, went out through 
the garden to avoid being heard by anybody, and went 
rapidly down to the stream until he came to a bridge 
and a path which led straight to the town. If he had 
taken a horse and gone by the road, he would have made 
more noise and gained very little time. The marquis 
was not sleeping so soundly that he did not hear him 
leave his room, but as he knew nothing of his purpose, 
and did not choose to interfere with his going to take 
some rest, he pretended not to notice anything. 

It was then a little after midnight. Madame d'Arglade 
had accompanied Caroline to her room to chat a little 
more after taking leave of the marchioness. 

**Well, my dear love," she said to her, **are you 
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really as well satisfied with this household as you say ? 
Be frank with me if anything distresses you. Mon Dieu! 
there is always some little thing to annoy one always 
and everywhere. Make the most of my presence hereto 
confide in me. I have some influence over the mar- 
chionesSy entirely unsought of course ; but she loves 
madcaps, and at all events, I, who am naturally con- 
tented and never want anything for myself, have a right 
to serve my friends without hesitation." 

'* You are very kind," Caroline replied ; ** but every- 
one here is very good to me, and if I were at all bored» I 
would say so plainly." 

'' Very good, thanks," said Léonie, taking the promise 
to herself. ''And what about the duke ? Has the hand- 
some duke never teased you ? " 

"Very little, and he has stopped now." 

" Good, I am very glad to hear that. Do you know 
that, after I had written you to urge you to apply for this 
place, my conscience troubled me ? I did not mention 
that great lady-killer to you, did I ? " 

" It is true that you seem to have been afraid to speak 
of him." 

''Afraid, no ; but I entirely forgot him ; I am so heed- 
less I I said to myself afterward : ' Mon Dieu ! if only 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix isn't annoyed by his 
manoeuvring 1 ' for he does manœuvre, you know, and 
with everybody ! " 

"Thank heaven, there has been nothing of the sort 
with me ! " 

" Then all is well," rejoined Léonie, who did not be- 
lieve a word of it. She talked about dresses for a while, 
then said suddenly : " Bless my soul I how sleepy I am ! 
It must be the journey. Good-night, my dear Caroline. 
Are you an early riser ? " 
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" Yes, and you ? 

" I ? not very, 1 am sorry to say ; but as soon as my 
eyes are open — between ten and eleven — I will come to 
your room." 

She retired, determined to rise early, wander about as 
if at random, and surprise all the family secrets. Caroline 
went with her to see that she was comfortably settled, 
then returned to her own little room, which was at some 
distance from the marquis's, although the windows look- 
ing on the courtyard were almost opposite his. 

Before going to bed, she put some notes in order, for 
she studied a great deal and loved to improve her mind ; 
she heard the clock strike one and went to draw her 
shades before undressing. At that moment, she heard a 
loud crash at the window opposite hers, ai^d on looking in 
that direction saw that one of the panes in the window of 
the marquis's brightly lighted room was shivered. Amazed 
by this accident and the silence which followed, Caroline 
listened intently. No one stirred, no one had heard the 
noise. Little by little, confused sounds reached her ears, 
faint groans at first, then stifled cries and a sort of gasp- 
ing. ** The marquis is being murdered I " was her first 
thought, for those ominous noises evidently came from 
his room. What should she do ? call for help, go and 
call the duke, whose room was still farther away ? It 
would take too long ; besides, hesitation is out of the ques- 
tion under the pressure of such an emergency. Caroline 
measured the distance with her eye ; there was about 
twenty yards of turf to cross. If robbers had found their 
way to Monsieur de Villemer's apartment, it must have 
been by the staircase in the Griffin turret, which was op- 
posite the Fox turret. Those two staircase cages bore 
the names of the emblems roughly carved over the doors. 
The Fox turret was nearest Caroline's room. Nobody 
II 
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could cross the courtyard so quickly as she, and no one 
else could arrive in time to frighten away the murderers. 
Morever there was a bell-rope in the Griffin turret. She 
said all this to herself as she ran, and had said it all be- 
fore she reached the door, which she found open. The 
duke had gone out that way, proposing to return the 
same way at daybreak, having no fear of robbers, who 
were unknown in that province. 

But Caroline, more firmly convinced than ever that 
she was right, flew up the spiral stone staircase like an 
arrow. When she reached the top, as she heard nothing, 
she walked along the corridor and paused undecided before 
the marquis's door. She made bold to knock, there was no 
reply. Certainly there were no cutthroats anywhere 
about; but in that case what were the cries she had 
heard ? Some accident must have happened, evidently a 
serious accident which demanded speedy assistance. She 
pushed the door, which was not even latched, and found 
Monsieur de Villemer lying on the floor, near the window, 
which he had lacked strength to open, but of which he 
had broken a pane in his struggle for breath, being 
stricken by a sudden suffocation. 

The marquis had not swooned. He had experienced 
the terrors of death, but respiration and life were just re- 
turning. As his face was turned to the window, he did 
not see Caroline come in ; but he heard her, and, 
thinking that it was the duke, he said to her in a faint 
voice : " Don't be frightened, it is passing off. Help me 
to get up, I am not strong enough yet." 

Caroline darted forward and raised him with the 
strength Imparted by an over-excited will. Not until he 
was seated in a chair did he recognize her or fancy that 
he recognized her, for his sight was still veiled by waves 
of bluish mist, and his limbs were contracted by a semi- 
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rigidity which made them insensible to the touch of 
Caroline's arms and clothing. 

"Great God ! is this a dream ? " he said, looking at 
her with a dazed expression ; " you ! is it you ? " 

'* Why yes, it's I," she replied ; '* 1 heard you groan- 
ing. What is the matter, in heaven's name ? what must 
I do ? Call your brother, must 1 not ? But 1 dare not 
leave you. How do you feel ? what is the matter ? " 

*' My brother ! " repeated the marquis, reviving so far 
as to recover his memory ; "ah ! it was he who brought 
you here, I suppose. Where is he ? " 

" He is not here, he knows nothing of all this." 

"You have not seen him ? " 

"No ; I will go to call him." 

"Ohl don't leave me ! " 

" Very well, I will not ; but what can 1 do to help you ? " 

" Nothing, nothing ! I know what the matter is, it's 
nothing of any consequence. Don't be afraid, I am all 
right now. And — you are here, and you knew nothing 
about it ? " 

" Absolutely nothing. 1 have noticed that you were 
changed for the past few days. I thought that you were 
ill, but I dared not express my concern." 

" And just now ? did I call ? What did I say ? " 

"Nothing. You broke that window when you fell, 
probably. Didn't it cut you ? " 

Caroline brought the light nearer, looked at the mar- 
quis's hands and touched them. The right one was quite 
badly cut; she washed away the blood, and, skilfully 
removing the pieces of glass, bandaged the wound. Ur- 
bain let her do it, gazing at her with the surprise and 
emotion of a man who has been picked up on the battle- 
field and finds himself in friendly hands. He asked again 
in a faint voice : 
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'* Didn't my brother tell you anything, really ? " 

She did not understand that question, which seemed to 
her to be prompted by the fixed idea of a clouded mind ; 
and to dispel that idea, she told him the truth, that she 
had thought that he was being murdered. — " It was ab- 
surd, I know," she said, trying to divert him, ** but what 
can you expect ? that fear took possession of me, and I 
ran as if the house were on fire, without a word to any- 
one." 

" And if your idea had proved to be correct, you would 
have rushed right into the danger ? " 

*' Faith, I didn't think of myself, 1 thought only of you 
and your mother. Oh ! I would have helped you to defend 
yourself, 1 don't know how or with what, but 1 would 
have found something ; at all events, I would have created 
a diversion. There, now your wound is all dressed ; 
that will amount to nothing. But the other thing, what 
is that ? Won't you tell me ? But your friends surely 
must know how to help you, your brother " 

"Yes, yes, my brother knows all ; my mother, noth- 
ing 1 " 

** I understand, you don't want her to know ; 1 will 
tell her nothing ; but you will allow me to be disturbed 
about you, and to consult with the duke as to what can 
be done to relieve you. I won't make myself a nuisance. 
1 know how to act with people who are ill. I nursed my 
poor father and my sister's husband. Tell me, you 
don't think any worse of me for coming here without 
knowing what the matter was, without stopping to think ? 
You would have got up yourself a little later, I know; 
but it is so dismal to suffer all alone. You smile ? Really, 
monsieur le marquis, it seems to me that you are a little 
better. Oh I how I hope that you are 1 " 

** I am in heaven ! " the marquis replied ; and, having 
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no idea of the time, he added : ** Stay a little longer ! it 
isn't late. My brother sat with me for a while this even- 
ing ; he will come back." 

Caroline did not feel justified in refusing ; it did not 
even occur to her to wonder what the duke might think 
if he found her there, what the servants would say if they 
saw her returning to her own room ; in presence of a 
friend's peril, she did not even imagine the insult of sus- 
picion. She remained. 

The marquis tried to talk to her, but he had not the 
strength. 

"Don't talk," she said. "Try to sleep; I promise 
you I will not stir." 

"What ? you expect me to sleep ? Why, 1 can't do 
it. When 1 fall asleep, 1 suffocate." 

"And yet you are dropping with fatigue, your eyes 
close, in spite of you. Come, you must obey nature. If 
you have another paroxysm, I shall be here to help you 
to bear it." 

Caroline's kindness and trustfulness had a magical ef- 
fect on the sick man. He fell asleep and slept peacefully 
until daybreak. Caroline had seated herself beside a 
table, and now she knew what his physical trouble was 
and how to treat it, for on that table she found minutes 
of a consultation, with directions for a simple and rational 
treatment, signed by one of the leading physicians of 
France. The marquis, to satisfy his brother as to his 
method of treating himself, had shown him that paper, 
sanctioned by the authority of a great name, and the 
paper was still there at Caroline's hand and under her 
eyes. She studied it carefully ; she found that the mar- 
quis, since she had known him, had followed a regimen 
directly contrary to that which was prescribed : he took 
no exercise, ate little and sat up too late. She did not 
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know whether this relapse would be fatal ; but if it were 
not, she promised herself that she would be on her guard 
in the future, and would venture to look after his health» 
even though he should continue to treat her with that 
cold and repellent manner which she now attributed en- 
tirely to physical suffering. 

The duke returned before sunrise. He had not found 
the doctor, he must go to Evaux to find him. Before 
doing that, he wished to see his brother. The first rays 
of dawn were beginning to lighten the horizon when he 
stole noiselessly to the marquis's room. His brother was 
then sleeping so soundly that he did not hear him, and 
Caroline went out to meet him in the hall, to forestall 
his exclamation of surprise at sight of her. Great in very 
truth was his surprise when he saw her coming toward 
him with a finger on her lips. He did not understand 
what could have happened. He thought that the mar- 
quis had not told him the truth, but that she did know of 
his love and his unhappiness, and had come to console him. 

"Ah I my dear friend 1 " he said, taking her hands in 
his, "don't be disturbed, he has told me everything. 
You are a good soul, you came to him, you will save 
him I " — And he put Caroline's hand to his lips with 
genuine affection. 

" But," she said, slightly taken aback, " as you knew 
how ill he was, why did you leave him last night ? And 
as you relied upon me to take care of him, why didn't 
you let me know ? " 

" Why, what has happened ? " said the duke, seeing 
that they were talking at cross purposes. 

She told him in a few words, and as he, preoccupied by 
what he heard, escorted her across the courtyard to the 
Fox turret, Madame d'Arglade, who was already out of 
bed, and standing at her window, saw them pass, talking 
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in undertones with a mysterious air of secrecy. They 
halted in front of the door and went on talking. The 
duke told Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix of his attempt to 
bring a doctor to see his brother, and Caroline dissuaded 
him from doing it. She thought that the directions which 
she had read would suffice and that it would be most 
imprudent to start on a new path when the other had led 
to results of great importance. The duke eagerly prom- 
ised to be governed by her opinion and to have confidence 
in the future. Madame d'Arglade saw them shake hands, 
and the duke retrace his steps to the Griffin tower and 
go upstairs. 

" Good ! 1 have seen enough," thought Léonie, '' and 
I have no need to run about in the dew, which I don't 
like at all. I can sleep as late as I choose. — Oh ! that 
Caroline ! " she said to herself as she was falling asleep 
again, " how she lied to me ! How likely it was that the 
duke would allow her to retain her virtue ! But I have 
her secret ! and if I ever happen to need her, she will 
have to go in whatever direction I choose." 

Caroline went to bed quickly, in order to go to sleep 
at once and be at her patient's service the sooner. 

She was up and dressed at eight o'clock, and went to 
her window. The duke was at his brother's window and 
motioned to her that he would meet her in the library. 
She went there at once and learned from Gaétan that the 
marquis was wonderfully improved. He had just waked 
and had said : '' Great God 1 what a miracle 1 this is the 
first sleep I have had in a week of this torture ! and I have 
no pain at all, 1 breathe freely, I really believe that I am 
cured. 1 owe it all to kerf " — "And that is the truth, 
my dear friend," added the duke; " it is you who have 
saved him, and you wil' preserve him for us, if you choose 
to take pity on us 1 " 
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thwarting him, of a devoted heart — not over-sensitive, nor 
proud, nor inopportunely distrustful, — ^which will endure 
his outbreaks, if he has any, his flights of high-flown 
gratitude, if he indulges in any — in a word, a genuine 
friend who has the delicacy of feeling and the tact, in- 
spired by charity, to make him submit to and perhaps 
love his yoke. Well, Caroline, you alone in this family 
answer the requirements. My brother has great esteem, 
profound respect, and, I believe, a sincere affection for 
you. Try to manage him for a week, a fortnight, perhaps 
a month ; for if he is able to leave his bed to-day, he will 
be here this evening, poring over his books and taking 
notes ; if he sleeps again to-night, he will think that he's 
all right, and to-morrow night he won't go to bed. You 
see what a task we have to undertake. For my part, I 
am determined to undertake it, to sacrifice myself, but I 
can do nothing alone. I shall bore him, he will soon tire 
of seeing nobody but me, and his impatience will neu- 
tralize the effect of my care. With you, a woman, a 
volunteer nurse, kind and gentle and firm, patient and 
unyielding as women can be, 1 promise you that he will 
submit meekly, and that later, when the paroxysms have 
passed, he wiJI bless you for not letting him have his own 
way." 

This insidious summary of the situation entirely dis- 
pelled Caroline's vague and hasty suspicion. 

**Yes, yes," she replied resolutely, *M will be that 
nurse. Rely on me ; I thank you for choosing me, and 
you need not be grateful to me. I am used to the nurse's 
profession ; it is neither unpleasant nor fatiguing to me. 
In my eyes, as in yours, your brother is so deserving of 
respect, so superior to everybody we know, that it is a 
joy and an honor to serve him. Come, let us arrange 
about sharing this merciful duty without arousing any 
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suspicion of his condition. You will pass the night in his 



room." 



"He won't allow it." 

" Very well I from here, one can hear his slightest 
breath. There's a big sofa on which one can sleep very 
comfortably, wrapped in a cloak. We will pass the night 
here, turn and turn about, you and 1, until further orders." 

"Very good!" 

" You will make him get up early, so that he may fall 
into the habit of sleeping at night, and you will bring him 
to breakfast with us." 

" If you can only make him promise 1 " 

" I will try. It is absolutely necessary for him to eat 
more than once in twenty-four hours. We will make 
him go to walk or even sit with us in the open air until 
noon. That is the hour when he and you pay your visit 
to the marchioness ; then I work with her until five ; then 
I dress " 

" You don't need an hour for that. You can come to 
pay him a little visit in the library. I will be here." 

" Very good ! we will all dine together ; we will keep 
him in the salon until ten. Then you will retire with him.'* 

" That is all right ; but when mother has callers, she 
leaves you at liberty, and you could come here at those 
times to talk with us an hour or two." 

"Not talk," Caroline replied; "1 will come to read 
to him a little : for you can see that he cannot pass all 
his time without wanting to interest himself in some» 
thing ; and 1 will read in a way to make him drowsy and 
inclined to sleep. Now it is all arranged. But to-day 
we shall be much embarrassed by Madame d'Arglade." 

" I will take everything on myself to-day, and Ma- 
dame d'Arglade goes early to-morrow morning; so my 
brother is saved, and you are an angel 1 " 
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The marquis, being advised of the proposed arrange- 
ment, assented gratefully. He was extremely weak, 
like one convalescent from an acute illness which had not 
exhausted him, but had weakened him mentally almost 
as much as a long sickness would have done. He could 
fight against his love no longer, his resistance was at an 
end, and being unconscious in his weakened state of the 
tempests and dangers of passion, he abandoned himself 
to the blissful pleasure of being the object of affectionate 
solicitude. The duke would not permit him to wonder 
about the future. 

"You cannot form any definite resolution in your 
present condition," he said. "You have no freedom of 
will ; in ill-health the mind cannot see clearly. Let us 
cure you, and you will see that, when you are once 
cured, you will recover the strength of mind necessary 
to resist your inclination, or to disregard the scruples it 
causes you. Until then, 1 don't see why your conscience 
should reproach you, as Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix 
suspects nothing, and is doing nothing after all that a 
sister would not do." 

This me:^:^o termine allayed all the invalid's anxiety. 
He rose for a few moments to go to see his mother, and 
persuaded her that a slight indisposition was the cause of 
his changed appearance. He asked her to excuse him 
from coming again that day, and for twenty-four hours, 
that is to say, until Madame d'Arglade's departure, he 
did almost nothing but sleep. 
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During that day, there was a noticeable air of intelli- 
gence between Caroline and the duke, and a frequent 
exchange of glances which had no reference to any other 
subject than the marquis's condition, but which confirmed 
Léonie in her error. She left the house, perfectly sure 
of her ground, but without a word to the marchioness to 
lead her to suppose that she was endowed with the 
slightest penetration. 

In a week, Monsieur de Villemer was cured. Every 
symptom of aneurism had disappeared, and, being rigidly 
held down to a rational regimen, he even recovered a 
certain glow of health and a mental tranquillity to which 
he had long been a stranger. In ten years, no one had 
looked after his welfare with the assiduity, the devotion, 
the unfailing good-humor, the extraordinary charm with 
which Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix encompassed him ; 
one -might even say that he had never received such lov- 
ing and at the same time judicious care, for his mother 
not only lacked physical strength and activity, but had 
displayed too much feverish ardor and too much restless 
anxiety in the care she had lavished upon him at the 
time his life was in danger. She had some suspicion that 
he had had a relapse when she saw that he passed more 
time with her, and consequently was less intent upon his 
work ; but when that suspicion occurred to her, the crisis 
had passed ; the preconcerted tranquillity of Caroline and 
the duke, the absolute ignorance of the servants, who 
were few in number and for that reason fully occupied, 
and the marquis's perfect serenity, all contributed to re- 
assure her, and after a fortnight she observed that her 
son had taken on an appearance of youthfulness and 
health at which she could only rejoice. 

The marquis's condition had been carefully concealed 
from Madame d'Arglade. The duke had by no means 
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abandoned the idea of the grand marriage which had 
been planned for his brother. He considered Léonie a 
giddy-pated, chattering creature, and he did not wish it 
to be icnown in society that his brother's health might at 
any time cause serious alarm. The duke had warned 
Caroline to that effect. He was playing with her — ^in 
his brother's interest, as he understood it, — ^the double 
game of leading her on as far as possible, by slow de- 
grees, to a self-sacrificing devotion which should know no 
bounds, and to that end it seemed to him advisable to 
remind her often that the future of the family was abso- 
lutely dependent upon the famous marriage. Caroline 
was careful not to forget it, therefore, and, trusting in 
the loyalty of both brothers, in her conception of her 
duty, and in the unselfishness of her own heart, she 
walked resolutely forward toward an abyss in which her 
destiny might well be swallowed up forever. And so it 
was that the duke, naturally kind-hearted, and impelled 
by the best intentions so far as his brother was con- 
cerned, was working in cold blood to compass the ruin of 
a poor girl, who, by reason of her personal merit, was 
worthy of the utmost consideration and happiness. 

Luckily for Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, although 
the marquis's conscience was drowsing, it was not alto- 
gether asleep. Moreover, his passion partook so largely 
of enthusiastic admiration and genuine affection, that it 
seemed to disappear, or was, at all events, rigidly held in 
restraint by his will. He insisted that the duke should 
always be with them, and in his sincerity he came very 
near making it unnecessary for Caroline to watch him 
at all, by giving her his word that he would not return 
to work without her permission. The time came when 
he did so, to induce her to give up passing the night in 
the library. More than once he had found her there. 
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^f'^per, a sweetly and gayly savage keeper, 
"fider se Ï ^ ^""^ note-books, which had been placed 
spoiled th ' ^^^ ^^''^' ""*'' ^^^^" orders; but the duke 
Caroline ^ ^^^'^^ °' ^^^ brother's imprudence, by taking 
promise 1^-*^^ **"'^ telling her that she must not trust a 
doubt it although given with perfect sincerity no 
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"When ^^^ "° ''^^^ how distraught he is," he said, 
absolutpi " ^^^^ takes possession of him, it governs hira 
Tiveijtv ^' *"*' makes liim forget all his promises, 
shelves '^^ ' ''^ve found him prowling about these 

' ^e|| ^'^^n my back was turned, and when I cry out : 
dreajv,' *'" ' you marauder ! ' he seems to wake from a 
sijrprj * ^i"'' ''^'*s 3t me with an expression of profound 

bfary ''"^ did not relax her watchfulness. The li- 

to |. ^^^ much nearer to the marquis's apartment than 

that ("^h"*"' ^"' ^*'" ^° "'^■^'^ " ^^ centre of the house 

®nts -^ *^^ notning to attract the notice of the serv- 

room '" *'^^''^ mistress's reader's frequent visits to that 

tifJ^' '■""secrated to study. They saw her there, some- 

es alone, sometimes with the duke or the marquis, 

^ neralty with both, althougli the duke invented innu- 

j^ arable pretexts for leaving her alone with his brother ; 

t, a! those times, tfie fact that the doors were always 

for^"h ^^^^ "* ^'^^^ ^^^ generally in Caroline's hand, 

she read mucfi and with real interest, and finally, 

Wh'^v.!;'*" ^" ^''*^' *^^ genuineness of the situation, 

•■Use , ^1 """''' ^^^""^ '^''^ *^« ™ost cunningly devised 

«Comments """"^ "*" '"°*'^^> *" disposition for unkind 

*ater^h«!".^ ^^^ ^^""^ happy during this period, and 

She had been pained by Ur< 
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bain's coldness, and now he was more kindly and trust- 
ful than she had dared hope. As soon as all anxiety 
relative to his health had been dissipated, an intimacy 
grew up between them which, to Caroline, was abso- 
lutely cloudless. The marquis took a peculiar delight 
in listening to her reading, and soon he even allowed her 
to assist him in his work. She looked things up for him 
and took notes, which she wrote out in the form in which 
he wanted them, and which she seemed to divine almost 
miraculously. In fact, she made his hours of study so 
pleasant to him, and lightened the dry and repellent 
portions of his task to such a degree that he was able to 
resume his writing without pain or fatigue. 

The marquis certainly needed a secretary much more 
than his mother did, but he had never been able to endure 
the thought of such an intermediary between himself and 
the object of his investigations. He very soon discov- 
ered that Caroline not only did not lead him astray into 
lines of thought different from his own, but actually pre- 
vented'him from going astray in fruitless preoccupations. 
She had remarkable clearness of judgment, combined 
with a quality rare in women, the habit of arranging her 
ideas in orderly sequence. She could devote her whole 
mind to a subject for a long while without fatigue or dis- 
couragement. The marquis made a discovery which 
was likely to settle his fate forever. He found that he 
was in the presence of a superior intelligence, not crea- 
tive, but endowed with the faculty of investigation in the 
highest degree ; precisely the temperament which he 
needed to give equilibrium and poise to his own intelli- 
gence. 

Let us say at once that Monsieur de Villemer was a 
man of sound intellect, which had not yet attained, but 
was awaiting, the crisis of its development. Hence his 
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suffering and the slowness of his work. He thought and 
wrote rapidly, but his conscience as a philosopher and 
moralist placed in the path of his enthusiastic fervor as 
a historian obstacles which would not down. He was 
subject to scruples, like those sincere but unhealthy 
zealots who always imagine that they have not told their 
confessor the whole truth. He desired to tell mankind 
the truth with respect to human society, and did not un- 
derstand that that science of the true and of the real is 
in large measure dependent on the time at which one 
lives. He did not go about it in the right way. He tried 
to fathom the meaning of facts buried in the arcana of 
the past, and being greatly surprised, when he had with 
much pains obtained some glimpses of that meaning, to 
find that the facts contradicted one another, he took fright, 
distrusted his own lucidity or fairness, suspended his work 
and his judgment, and for whole weeks and months 
submitted to be consumed by terrible uncertainty and 
doubts. 

Caroline, although she was not familiar with his book, 
which was only half finished, and which he kept out of 
sight with an unhealthy sort of timidity, soon divined 
the cause of his anxiety by talking with him and listen- 
ing to his reflections when she read to him. She sug- 
gested, by a sort of inspiration, certain ideas, extremely 
simple, but marked by a straightforwardness of meaning 
that seemed to admit of no reply. She was not at all em- 
barrassed by a petty blemish in a noble life, or by a faint 
gleam of reason in an age of frantic excitement. She 
thought that one must look at the past as one looks at a 
painting, at the proper distance to enable the eye to view 
it as a whole, and that one must be able to do as the 
great masters did, sacrifice unimportant details which 
sometimes destroy the harmony and even the logic of 
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nature. She observed that at every step one notices im- 
probable effects of light and shade in a landscape, and 
that the common herd are accustomed to say: "How 
could a painter render that ?" To which the painter 
would reply: ** By not rendering it at all." 

She agreed that the historian is more tied down than 
the artist to accuracy in the relation of facts, but she 
denied that the principles by which they should be 
guided in their action are different. Neither the past 
nor even the present, in the life of individuals or peoples, 
had any significance or color in her view except as a 
whole and in their final results. Trivial accidents, irres- 
olution, even deviations from truth were within the 
domain of fatality, that is to say of the law of things 
finite. To understand a person, a nation, an epoch, we 
must view them in the light of the future, as we view the 
country in the sunlight. 

She put forward these reflections with great reserve, 
and in the form of questions, with no definite purpose, 
and as if she were quite ready to withdraw them if they 
were not relished ; but Monsieur de Villemer was pro- 
foundly impressed by them, because he felt that they 
were prompted by a feeling of certainty, an inward be- 
lief in their truth, and that, if she should consent to keep 
silent, she would be none the less convinced. He argued 
a little, however, and submitted a goodly number of consid- 
erations which had restrained and embarrassed him. She 
passed judgment upon them in a single word, with the 
great good sense of a pure, unsullied heart, and he ex- 
claimed, glancing at the duke: "She discerns the truth 
because she bears it within her, and that is the first 
essential condition of a lucid understanding. A dis- 
turbed conscience, a perverted mind will never under- 
stand history." 
12 
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"For that reason," she said, ''history should not 
place too much reliance on memoirs, for they are al- 
most always inspired by the prejudice or passions of the 
moment. It is the fashion to-day to disinter them with 
great care and bring to light many trivial facts, which are 
not and do not deserve to be generally known." 

"Yes, you are right," rejoined the marquis; "if the 
historian, instead of being content with his faith and his 
adoration of noble things, allows himself to be diverted 
or led astray by trivial things, the truth loses ground 
wherever reality gains a foothold." 

If we repeat these conversations, which are perhaps 
somewhat outside the scope of a novel, it is because they 
are essential to a true comprehension of the gravity and 
apparent tranquillity of the relations which grew up be- 
tween the learned scholar and the humble reader, de- 
spite the pains which the duke took to leave them at the 
mercy of the temptations of youth and love. The mar- 
quis felt that he was bound to Caroline, not only by his 
passion, his dreams of happiness, his longing to idealize 
grace and beauty, but also by the dictates of sound judg- 
ment and by the certainty that he had met his ideal. 
Thus Caroline was safe ; she imposed respect by the 
real worth of her character, and the marquis was no 
longer afraid of being surprised by the fever of selfish de- 
sire. 

The duke was much astonished at first by this unex- 
pected result of their intimacy. His brother was cured, 
he was happy, and he seemed to have conquered love by 
the very strength of love ; but the duke was shrewd and 
he soon understood. He himself felt a real deference for 
Caroline. He became interested in the readings, and 
after a little, instead of going to sleep after the first page, 
he expressed a desire to read in turn, and to communicate 
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his impressions. He had no convictions, but he allowed 
himself to be moved and carried off his feet, like a true 
artist, by the convictions of others. He had read few 
serious books in his life, but he had retained everything 
that he had read in the way of dates and proper names. 
So that he had in his excellent memory a sort of net with 
a large mesh, to which the finely-spun threads of his 
brother's studies clung. That is to say, that he was at 
home in everything except the profound and logical 
significance of historical facts. He did not lack prej- 
udices ; but style exerted a power over him which put 
them to silence, and he was moved to equal enthusiasm 
by an eloquent passage of Rousseau or Bossuet. 

Thus he, too, became pleasantly associated with the 
marquis's occupations and with Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Geneix. His genuine goodness of heart was made mani- 
fest in the fact that from the day when he discovered his 
brother's feeling for her, she ceased to be a woman in his 
eyes. He had, however, feltsome emotion in her presence 
for several days, and the truth had taken him by sur- 
prise at a moment of feverish vexation. Between that 
day and the next, he put aside all evil thoughts, and, 
being deeply touched when the marquis, after a terrible 
outbreak of jealousy, gave him his full confidence once 
more, he knew for the first time in his life what it was to 
entertain an honorable and genuine friendship for a pretty 
woman. 

In July, Caroline wrote to her sister : 

'' So you need have no fear, it is a long while since I 
ceased to sit up with the invalid, for the invalid has never 
been so well ; but I have retained the habit of rising at 
daybreak in fine weather, and every morning I have 
several hours to devote to the work which he has con- 
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sented to allow me to share with him. He sleeps splen- 
didly now, for he goes to bed at ten, and here in the 
country I am allowed to do the same. I frequently have 
most welcome intervals of liberty during the day. The 
proximity of the baths of Evaux and the road to Vichy 
brings visitors here at hours when the marchioness used 
to shut herself up in her own room in Paris, and although 
she says that it puts her out and tires her, she is de- 
lighted with it. Her momentous correspondence suffers, 
but that correspondence has fallen off of itself since the 
project for the marquis's marriage has been under con- 
sideration. This project engrosses Madame de Villemer 
so completely that she cannot help talking about it or in- 
dulging in mysterious hints to all her old friends, after 
which she reflects upon what she has done, realizes that 
she is very imprudent to talk so much about it, that she 
ought not to rely on the discretion of so many people, 
and we toss the letters she has just dictated to me into 
the fire. That is why she often says to me : ' Bah I let's 
not write at all. I prefer to say nothing rather than not 
talk about what interests me.' 

"When she has visitors, she signals to me that I may 
go to the marquis, for she knows now that I take notes 
for him. Now that he has recovered, I thought that I 
ought not to make a mystery of such a simple matter, 
and she is grateful to me for relieving her son of the most 
tiresome part of his work. She is very curious to know 
what this work is that he hides so carefully ; but there is 
no danger of my betraying him, as I haven't the slight- 
est idea myself. I know that we are in French history 
for the moment, more particularly in the time of Riche- 
lieu ; but one thing that I need not say is that I anticipate 
a very wide divergence of opinion between the mother 
and the son on a multitude of serious matters. 
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** Do not pity me for having taken upon myself a two- 
fold task, and for having, as you say, taken two masters 
instead of one. With the marchioness, my task is a 
sacred one and I perform it with real affection ; with her 
son, the task is pleasant, and I enter into it with that 
sort of solemn veneration of which I have often spoken 
to you. I delight in the fancy that I contributed to his 
recovery, that I was able to take care of him without ir- 
ritating him, and to persuade him by gentle means to live 
in some degree as everybody must live in order to retain 
his health. I used his very passion for study as a 
weapon, telling him that his talent would surely feel the 
effect of his physical suffering, and that I did not believe 
in the lucidity of fever. You have no idea how sweet he 
was to me, how he allowed your venerable sister to 
preach at him and scold him, how he thanked me for my 
interest, and how he submitted to all my prescriptions. 
It has gone so far, that at the table he consults me with 
his eyes as to what he had better eat, and when we go out 
to walk, he has no more will than a child, and goes unre- 
sistingly wherever the duke and I choose to take him. 
He is a noble soul, I assure you, and I discover some new 
quality in him every day. I did think that he was a little 
freakish and very obstinate ; poor fellow ! it was because 
his paroxysm was impending. On the contrary, he is of 
a gentle and equable disposition which words cannot 
describe, and the charm of his society can be compared 
only to the streams which flow through our valley, al- 
ways as clear as crystal, abundant, with an even, pow- 
erful, but never angry or capricious current. And if I 
chose to pursue the comparison I might say that his mind 
also has flower-strewn banks, oases of verdure where 
one can pause and muse with delight, for he is very 
poetical and I am always surprised that he has confined 
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representing the furious torrents of Sweden or the wan- 
dering icebergs of the polar sea, I felt exalted by visions 
of immeasurable freedom, and that no description of the 
sufferings and perils of expeditions to distant lands could 
take away my regret that I had not been in the party. 

"* And yet/ he said, 'you seemed very happy and 
perfectly contented just now, before this charming land- 
scape. Have you, pray, a greater longing for excite- 
ment and perils than for gentle emotion and security ? 
See how lovely this calm is I how truly this hour of on- 
coming darkness, yonder gauzy mists which seem to 
caress the sides of the rocks, the immobility of the foliage, 
which seems to be drinking in silence the golden glory of 
the sun's last rays, — how truly all this serene and medi- 
tative solemnity is the supreme expression of the beauty 
and goodness of nature I I used not to realize all this I 
It was only a very short time ago that I was struck by it. 
I was living in the dust, in death, or in abstract ideas. I 
dreamed of many historical tableaux, the phantasmagoria 
of the past. Sometimes I saw Cleopatra's fleet pass on 
the horizon, in the silence of night I heard the warlike 
fanfares of Roncevaux ; but that was the empire of 
dreams, and reality had nothing to say to me. After I 
saw you watch the horizon without speaking, with an 
air of contentment with which nothing can compare, I 
tried to divine the secret of your joy, and if I must tell 
the whole truth, your selfish patient was sometimes a 
little jealous of all that seemed to charm you. He there- 
upon began to look too, not without anxiety. And then 
his course was clear, for he found that he loved what you 
loved.' 

** You will understand, my dear little sister, that in 
speaking so to me, monsieur le marquis lied unblushingly, 
for one can see by every remark and by his manner 
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of speaking, that he has the genuine artist's enthusiasm 
for nature as well as for everything that is beautiful ; 
but he is so ingenuously sweet to me in his gratitude, 
that he lies honestly, and fancies that there is something 
new in his intellectual life which he owes to me." 



XV 



One morning, as the marquis was writing at the large 
table in the library while Caroline looked over some 
maps at the other end, he laid aside his pen and said to 
her with evident emotion : 

" Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, I remember that you 
have sometimes been good enough to express a wish to 
know about this work of mine, but I did not think that I 
could ever make up my mind to tell you about it ; but 
now, yes, now I feel that it will make me happy to lay 
my whole plan before you. This book is your work much 
more than mine, for I used to have no faith in it, and you 
have led me to respect the impulse which dictated it. 
Since it was you who reported my convictions, you are re- 
sponsible for my having made more progress with my task 
in a month than I had done in ten years. It is also due to 
you that I shall certainly finish a thing which I should 
probably have kept beginning over and over again until 
my last hour. And that last hour was close at hand. I 
felt that it was rapidly approaching, and I worked with 
feverish haste, in utter despair because I could not seem 
to hasten the end of anything except my life. You or- 
dered me to live, and I lived ; to be calm, and I became 
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calm ; to believe in God and in myself, and I believed. 
Now that 1 have faith in my idea, you must give me faith 
in my talent, for although 1 no longer have an unreason- 
able regard for mere style, I consider style necessary to 
give weight and charm to the truth. Take this, my 
friend, and read." 

"Iwill," replied Caroline, eagerly; "as you see, I 
do not hesitate, I do not feign reluctance. It is neither 
prudent nor modest on my part, but I do not care. I am 
so sure of your talent that I do not fear the necessity of 
being sincere, and I am so firmly convinced that our 
opinions are the same that I flatter myself that I can un- 
derstand things that might be beyond my reach under 
other conditions." 

And yet, when she took the manuscript in her hand, 
Caroline hesitated before the idea of a wholly unshared 
confidence, and asked if the good duke also was not to 
have that gratification. 

"No," replied the marquis, "my brother will not be 
here to-day. I chose his day for hunting. 1 do not want 
him to know about my work until it is complete, he 
would not understand it. It runs counter to the preju- 
dices due to his birth. To be sure, he thinks that he has 
some advanced ideas, as he calls them, and he knows 
that 1 go farther than he ; but he does not suspect how 
completely I have left the path on which my education 
started me. My revolt against my past would startle him 
terribly, and his fright might excite me before my work 
is done. But you yourself — ^perhaps you may be a little 
disturbed." 

" Oh ! I have no preconceived ideas," said Caroline, 
"and it is very probable that I shall share your opinions 
when I know what they are. So sit down, I will read 
aloud, for you as well as for myself. I want you to hear 
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yourself speak. It seems to me that that is a good way 
of reading over what you have written." 

Caroline read half a volume that morning ; she contin- 
ued her task in the afternoon and the next day. In three 
days, she read to the marquis the result of his studies for 
several years. She could read his writing, although it 
was a little crabbed, as readily as a printed page, and as 
she read with admirable distinctness, intelligence and 
simplicity, taking fire, as it were, and betraying her 
emotion when the narrative rose to the level of lyrical 
composition in dealing with the epic period of history, the 
author felt that his mind was illumined in an instant by 
a brilliant sun of certainty, made up of all the scattered 
rays which had shone in upon his meditations. 

It was a beautiful picture, of an original sort of beauty, 
and stamped with the seal of genuine grandeur. Under 
the simple and mysterious title : History of Titles, it 
raised a multitude of bold questions which aimed at noth- 
ing less than to spread abroad, irrevocably and in its 
widest significance the thought which inspired the revo- 
lutionary act of August 4, 1789. That scion of a great 
and ancient family, reared in pride of race and in con- 
tempt for the plebeian, brought before the tribunal of 
modern civilization his indictment against the patrician 
class, the documents to support it, the proofs of usurpa- 
tion, forfeiture or unworthiness, and pronounced the sen- 
tence of dethronement in the name of logic and justice, 
in the name of the human conscience, but especially in 
the name of the spirit of the Christian Gospels. He at- 
tacked hand to hand that compromise of eighteen cen- 
turies' duration, which seeks to reconcile the equality 
preached by the Apostles with the fiction of civil and the- 
ocratic hierarchies. Denying the logical existence in 
any class of any except political or administrative hier- 
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archies, founded, that is to say, upon public functions, 
proofs of individual merit and social activity, upon ser- 
vices in a word, he followed the privilege of birth down 
to the public opinion of to-day, down to its most recent 
manifestations, tracing with a fearless hand the history 
of spoliations and usurpations of power from the begin- 
nings of the nobility in feudal times to the present hour. 
It was the history of France rewritten from a special 
standpoint, under the influence of one distinct, absolute, 
unchangeable, indignant idea, and inspired by religious 
sentiment which the nobility could not combat without 
committing suicide, since they appeal to divine right as 
the corner-stone of their institution. 

We will say no more as to the theme of that book, as 
even the barest criticism of it would be outside of our 
subject. Whatever opinion one might hold concerning 
the author's beliefs, it would be impossible not to acknow- 
ledge his splendid talent, combined with great learning 
and with the imposing sincerity of a mind of the first 
order. The style, particularly, was admirable, of an 
amplitude and richness which the modesty and con- 
ciseness of the marquis's language in society would never 
have led one to suspect. But he devoted little space in 
his book to discussion. After stating his premises and 
the motives which led him to investigate the subject, in a 
few serious and fervent pages in which he dwelt upon its 
importance, he passed to the facts and classified them 
historically with eloquent lucidity. His narratives, full 
of glowing color, had all the interest of the drama and 
the romance, even when he searched in dust-laden family 
archives and revealed the horrors of the feudal régime, 
the sufferings and degradation of the plebe. Naturally 
enthusiastic, and not standing constantly on guard 
against his enthusiasm, he felt profoundly the assaults 
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upon justice, chastity and love, and in many pages his 
heart, in its passionate devotion to the true, the just and 
the noble, revealed itself undisguised, with outbursts of 
convincing eloquence. More than once, Caroline felt the 
tears come to her eyes and laid the book aside to recover 
herself. 

Caroline had no suggestions to make. It is not for one 
who is simply a narrator to say whether she should have 
made any, or whether there were really none to be made ; 
but it is his duty to say that she could think of none, so 
completely was she under the spell of admiration for the 
man's talent and esteem for the man. The Marquis de 
Villemer became in her eyes a person so absolutely su- 
perior to everybody whom she had ever met that she con- 
ceived the idea of devoting herself to him unreservedly 
and for her whole life. 

We say unreservedly, but there was one point which 
surely would not have been disposed of so quickly if it 
had occurred to her ; but it did not. The supposition 
that such a man could ask her to sacrifice her honor did 
not disturb the serenity of her enthusiasm for an instant. 
We would not venture to affirm, however, that that 
enthusiasm did not thereafter, unknown to her, include 
love as one of the essential elements of its completeness ; 
but love was not its starting point. The marquis had 
not hitherto disclosed to her all the charms of his intellect 
and his personality ; he had been constrained, perturbed, 
ill. Caroline did not observe all at once the change 
that took place in him almost imperceptibly, when he 
became eloquent, rejuvenated, handsome, as he re- 
covered day by day, hour by hour, health, self-con- 
fidence, certainty of his power, and the charm which 
happiness imparts to noble features long clouded by 
doubt. 
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When she fully realized all these seductive transfor- 
mations, she had unconsciously felt their full effect, and 
autumn was at hand. They were about to return to 
Paris, and Madame de Villemer, engrossed by one fixed 
idea, said to her young confidante every day : 

*' In three weeks, in a fortnight, in a week, the famous 
interview between my son and Mademoiselle de Xain- 
trailles will take place." 

At those times, Caroline was conscious of a heart- 
rending pang in the inmost recesses of her being, a feel- 
ing of consternation, of dismay, and a peremptory reve- 
lation of the nature of an attachment which she did not 
as yet admit even to herself. She had become so ac- 
customed to the vague and far-away idea of that mar- 
riage, that she had never thought of asking herself if it 
would make her unhappy. It was to her mind as inevi- 
table as old age or death ; but one is not really reconciled 
to old age or death until they arrive, and Caroline felt 
that she was losing her strength and pining away at the 
thought of that separation being close at hand and cer- 
tain. 

She had ended by sharing the marchioness's belief 
that it could not fall through. She had never dared to 
question the marquis ; indeed the duke had forbidden 
her to do it, in the name of her affection for the family. 
In his view, the marquis would not make up his mind un- 
less he was let alone, and the duke knew full well that the 
least sign of anxiety on Caroline's part would throw all 
his brother's ideas into confusion. 

The duke, who had at first sincerely admired the 
purity of their relations, was beginning to be disturbed 
thereby. 

" This is getting to be such a serious attachment," he 
said to himself, ''that it is impossible to foresee its con- 
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sequences. It would have been much better for my poor 
brother if this passion of his had been satisfied. Then it 
would not be an obstacle to his future to-day. Can it be 
possible that virtue has killed love ? No, no ! in such 
a case virtue is love, with its power increased twofold ! " 

The duke was not mistaken. The marquis was not at 
all depressed by the prospect of a marriage which he was 
fully determined not to contract. He was distressed 
solely by the change which their removal to Paris would 
cause temporarily in his relations with Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Geneix, in their unconstrained good-fellowship, in 
their common studies, in that untroubled security which 
could not be found elsewhere. The thought of that 
change made him very sad. She felt the same regret, 
and attributed her own inward sorrow to her love for the 
country and to the interruption of such a noble and de* 
lightful life. 

She had a charming surprise, however, on reaching 
Paris. She found her sister and the children awaiting 
her there, and learned that Camille was to be much 
nearer to her thenceforth. She was to occupy a cottage 
at Etampes, half city, half country, pleasant and cool, 
with plenty of fresh air and the privilege of using a large 
garden. She would be only an hour from Paris by rail. 
Lili was to go to boarding school, and she had obtained a 
purse for her at a convent in Paris. Caroline could see 
her every week. And lastly, she had also been promised 
a purse for little Charles at a lycée when he was old 
enough to enter. 

" You overwhelm me with joy and surprise ! " cried 
Caroline, embracing her sister ; " but who has per- 
formed all these miracles, pray ? '* 

"You ! " replied Camille, " you alone, always you ! " 

** No, no 1 I did hope to obtain these purses some 
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day or other — ^that is, through Léonie, who is so kind ; 
but I had no idea that she would be successful so 
soon." 

"No!" rejoined Madame Heudebert; "they didn't 
come from Léonie, they came from here." 

" Impossible ! I have never said a word on this sub- 
ject to the marchioness. Knowing on what bad terms 
she is with the powers that be, I should never have 
dared." 

"Someone has dared to apply to ministers, and that 
someone — He doesn't want his name mentioned ; he 
asked without your knowledge ; and yet I shall betray 
him, because it is impossible for me to have any secrets 
from you : that someone is the Marquis de Villemer." 

"Ah ! Then you must have written and asked him ? " 

" No, indeed ! It was he who wrote to me to inquire 
about my situation and my claim upon the government, 
with such kindness and consideration and delicacy ! Ah ! 
Caroline, you are quite right to esteem that man's char- 
acter ! But, see, I have brought his letters. I want 
you to read them." 

Caroline read the letters, and found that, from the 
very day she had begun to take care of Monsieur de 
Villemer, he had devoted his attention to her family 
with eager and constant solicitude. He had anticipated 
her secret wishes ; he had interested himself about the 
education of the children. He had acted promptly and 
surely, without even offering to do it, simply asking 
Camille for the information he required with respect to 
her husband's services in the employ of the government. 
He had informed her of his success, declining all thanks, 
and saying that his debt of gratitude to Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Geneix was far from being paid. This good news 
had reached Camille while Caroline and the marchioness 
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were travelling to Paris in a post-chaise by brief daily 
stages, for the old lady had a horror and dread of dili- 
gences and railroad trains. 

As for the cottage at Etampes, that, too, was an idea 
of the marquis's and an offer from him. He had a small 
estate there, he said, which yielded nothing, a legacy 
from an old kinsman of his, and he requested Madame 
Heudebert to do him the favor of occupying it. She had 
accepted, saying that she would undertake the repairs ; 
but she had found the cottage in very good condition, 
furnished, and even stocked with wood, wine and vege- 
tables for more than a year. When she had asked the 
person who had attended to these details for the marquis 
what the rent was to be, she was told that his orders 
were not to accept any money, that it was not worth 
talking about, and that the marquis had never intended 
to let his old cousin's house to strangers. 

Although Caroline was touched by her friend's gener- 
osity, and happy to find her sister's lot so much im- 
proved, it made her heart ache, none the less. It seemed 
to her that it was a farewell from the man whose life was 
about to be disjoined from hers forever — a sort of squar- 
ing of accounts by his gratitude. She forced back the 
painful thought, and employed her mornings for several 
days in going about with her sister and the children, 
purchasing an outfit for the little boarding-school girl, and 
finally installing her at the convent. The marchioness 
expressed a wish to see Madame Heudebert and pretty 
Elisabeth, who was doomed to lose her sweet name of 
Lili at the convent. She was charming to Caroline's 
sister, and did not allow the child to take her leave with- 
out a pretty gift. She insisted that Caroline should take 
two days to devote herself to her family, bid them adieu, 
and go with them to the railway. She herself drove to 
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the convent to recommend Elisabeth Heudebert as a 
protégée of her own. 

Camille also saw the marquis and the duke in their 
mother's apartment. She dared not present any of the 
children except Lili to her benefactor, the others not 
being sufficiently demure ; but Monsieur de Villemer in- 
sisted upon seeing them all. He called upon Madame 
Heudebert at the hotel where she was staying, and found 
Caroline there surrounded by the children, who adored 
her. He seemed to her not distraught, but as if absorbed 
in contemplation of the attention and the caresses she 
bestowed on them. He looked at each child attentively 
and with evident emotion, and spoke to them all like a 
man in whom the paternal sentiment was already well 
developed. Caroline, unaware that he was actually a 
father, concluded, with a sigh, that he was thinking of 
family joys to come. 

On the following day, when she had seen her sister 
aboard the car which was to take her to Etampes, she 
felt horribly lonely, and for the first time the marquis's 
marriage appeared to her in the light of an irreparable 
disaster to herself. She left the station hurriedly, to 
conceal her tears ; but, in the courtyard, she found her- 
self face to face with Monsieur de Villemer. 

*'Ah ! you are weeping?" he said, offering Jier his 
arm. '* I expected that, and I resolved to be here, where 
there is no lack of plausible pretexts for my presence, 
in order to encourage you a little in your perfectly nat- 
ural sorrow, and to remind you that you have some 
sincere friends left behind." 

"What! you came here on my account?" replied 
Caroline, wiping her eyes. "Oh I I am ashamed of this 
momentary weakness. It is ungrateful to you, who have 
overwhelmed my family with kindness and brought them 
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nearer to me, and whom I ought to bless with a joyfut 
heart, instead of noticing the trivial pang of a separation 
which cannot be for long. My sister can come often to 
see her daughter, whom I shall see still oftener. No, no, 
I am not unhappy ; on the contrary, 1 am very happy, 
and I owe it all to you ! " 

"Then why are you still weeping ? " said the marquis, 
leading her to the carriage which he had brought for her. 
** You're a little nervous, aren't you ? and that worries 
me. Let us return to the station as if we were looking 
for someone- I don't want to leave you in tears. This 
is the first time I have seen you weep, and it makes me 
unhappy. See, we are within a few steps of the Jardin 
des Plantes ; there is no danger of our meeting any ac- 
quaintances there at eight o'clock in the morning. At 
all events, with that cloak and veil no one will know 
who you are. It is a pleasant morning ; will you go 
to see the Swiss yalUy? We will try to imagine that 
we are still in the country, and when we part I shall 
be sure — at least I trust so — that you are not ill." 

There was so much friendly solicitude in the mar- 
quis's tone that Caroline did not think of refusing his 
request. ** Who can say," she thought, ** that he doesn't 
mean to bid me a brotherly adieu on the threshold of a 
new existence ? After all, there is no reason why we 
should not do it ; perhaps, indeed, it is our due. He has 
never yet mentioned his marriage to me ; it would be 
strange if he should not mention it, and if I were not 
ready and willing to listen to him." 
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XVI 



The marquis motioned to the cabman to follow, and 
escorted Caroline on foot, talking pleasantly of her sister 
and the children ; but neither during that short walk, 
nor in the leafy paths of the Swiss Valley in the Jardin 
des Plantes, did he speak to her of himself. Not until 
they were about to return, and paused under the hang- 
ing branches of the Jussieu cedar, did he say to her, with 
a smile, and in the most indifferent tone : 

** Do you know that my formal presentation to 
Mademoiselle de Xaintrailles is to take place to-day ? " 

It seemed to the marquis that he felt a sudden move- 
ment of Caroline's arm as it rested on his ; but she an- 
swered frankly and in a firm voice : 

" No, ! didn't know that it was to-day." 

"My reason for mentioning it to you," he said, "is 
that I am aware that my mother and brother have kept 
you posted as to this fine project of theirs. I myself have 
never said anything to you about it ; it wasn't worth 
while ! " 

** Did you think that I should not be interested in your 
happiness ? " 

" My happiness ! as if that could rest in the hands of a 
stranger ! Is it possible that you, my friend, who know 
me, can speak so ? " 

" Well, then, I will say your mother's happiness, since 
that depends upon this marriage " 

" Oh I that is a different matter," rejoined Monsieur 
de Villemer, hastily. " Shall we not sit down and rest 
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on this bench, and as we are quite alone here, perhaps 
you will allow me to say a few words to you as to my 
position ? " 

They sat down. 

** You won't be cold ? " said the marquis, gathering 
the folds of Caroline's cloak about her. 

** No, indeed I and you ? " 

" Oh ! thanks to you, I am in robust health now, and 
that is why they are so seriously intent on making me a 
paterfamilias. That is a happiness of which I stand less 
in need than they think. There are children whom one 
loves — may I not say as you love your sister's ? But 
let us pass that by, and suppose that I have dreamed of 
having a numerous progeny. You are well aware that 
such a desire on my part can have nothing to do with 
pride in the name, for you know my opinions concerning 
noble birth. They do not precisely agree with those of 
the people about me ; unluckily for them, I cannot change» 
it is no longer in my power." 

"I know that," replied Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, 
** but your heart is too great not to desire to know the 
most fervent, the most sacred sentiments of this life." 

"Suppose whatever you choose in that respect," re- 
joined the marquis, "and you will acknowledge that the 
choice of the mother of my children is the most mo- 
mentous affair of my life. Very good ! do you think that 
anyone else can attend to that momentous affair, make 
that sacred choice in my place ? Do you consider that 
even my excellent mother has the right to say as she 
wakes some morning : ' There is in this world a young 
lady whose name is illustrious, whose fortune is consid- 
erable, and who must be my son's wife because my 
friends and I agree that it is a suitable and advantageous 
arrangement? My son doesn't know her, no matter 1 
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Perhaps she will not attract him in any way ; perhaps 
he will be equally unattractive to her ; no matter again ! 
It will please my oldest son, my friend the duchess, and 
all the habitués of my little salon. My son must be an 
unnatural wretch if he will not sacrifice his repugnance 
to this whim of mine I And if Mademoiselle de Xain- 
trailles should take it into her head not to consider him 
perfect, she would be unworthy of the name she bears.' 
— You see, my friend, that that is all folly, and I should 
be very much surprised to learn that you could take it 
seriously for a single instant ! '' 

Caroline fought in vain against the unspeakable joy 
which this declaration caused her ; but she speedily re- 
called all that the duke had said to her and all that duty 
commanded her to say herself. 

"You surprise me very much," she replied. "Did 
you not give your mother and your brother your word 
that you would meet Mademoiselle de Xaintrailles at the 
time appointed ? *' 

** And so I will meet her this evening ; it is a meeting 
so arranged that it will seem to be due to chance, and it 
binds me in no way." 

" That is a subterfuge which ! cannot reconcile with a 
conscience like the Marquis de Villemer's. You prom- 
ised to do your utmost to appreciate that young lady's 
merits and to make her appreciate yours." 

" Oh ! I ask nothing better than to do my utmost in 
that direction ! " rejoined the marquis, with a sweet 
smile which so embellished him that Caroline was daz- 
zled by the glance he turned upon her. 

" So you were making sport of your mother ? " she 
retorted, arming herself with all her defensive weapons ; 
" that is a thing of which I would never have believed 
you capable." 
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** No, no, I am not capable of it ! " exclaimed Nlonsleut 
de Villemer, recovering his gravity. "When they ex- 
torted tliat promise from me, I was not joking, I give you 
my >vorci. 1 was profoundly unhappy and seriously ill ; 
1 felt as if I >vere dying, and I believed that my heart 
was already dead. I yielded to affectionate, pitiless en- 
treaties, in the hope that they would leave me in peace 
at last ; but 1 have revoked it, my friend ; 1 have taken 
a new lease of life ; ! feel that ! am still overflowing with 
youtn and hope in the future. Love is fermenting within 
me, like the sap in this great tree ; yes, love, that is to 
^^K* ^*^^» strength, consciousness of my immortality, for 
^ ich I am responsible to God and not to human preju- 
ic^s I I propose to be happy, I propose to live, and 1 do 
ii? '^'^^P^^^ to become a husband unless I love with all 
.^^^«■^ngth of my soul 1 

Oon't tell me," he continued, giving Caroline no 
™^ ^^ "^^pJy» " that I have duties inconsistent with 
^^ plan. I am not a weak, irresolute man. I do not 
^^t myself with phrases consecrated by use, and I do 
propose to be the slave and victim of the chimeras of 
^, ^^"^ion. My mother longs to be wealthy once more. 
^ '^akes a great mistake. Her true good-fortune and 
^ true glory are the having been able to renounce 
^^Ith in order to save her oldest son. She is richer 
o>v that 1 have assured her well-being for the rest of 

tK *^ ^^^^ *^ *^® P'^'^^ ^' almost all my remaining property» 
^^ she was ten years ago, living a life of terror and un- 
^rtainty, in constant dread of something worse to come. 
'^^*1 me, then, if I have not done for her all that I could 
^^ • I have intense, deeply rooted opinions, the fruit of 
^^ studies and reflections of my whole life. I have im- 
posed silence upon them. I have suffered terribly from 
causes of which she has known nothing. I have beea 
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literally tortured by my own heart, and I have spared 
her the pain of seeing my agony. I have suffered at her 
hands even, and I have never complained. Have I not 
seen, from my childhood, that she had an irresistible 
preference for my brother, and do I not know that 
she views this as a duty that she owes to the older of 
her sons and the one who bears the more exalted title ? 
I conquered the irritation caused by that slight, and on 
the day when my brother at last allowed me to love 
him, I loved him passionately ; but until then what had I 
not swallowed in the way of secret slights and bitter jests 
on his part and on my mother's, who was in league with 
him against my gravity of mind and life ! I bore them no 
grudge, I understood their error, their prejudices ; but 
they unconsciously made me very unhappy ! 

"Amid all these reasons for disgust with life, there 
was but one thing which could tempt a recluse like me, 
— literary renown. I felt a certain flame burning within 
me, an impulse toward the beautiful, which might make 
me the centre of a group of sympathetic minds. I saw 
that that renown would offend my mother in her beliefs, 
and I resolved to remain strictly anonymous, to allow no 
one even to suspect the paternity of my work. You 
alone in the whole world have been admitted to a secret 
which must never be betrayed, and I do not purpose to 
admit any other person so long as my mother lives, for I 
have a horror of those mental reservations, those parri- 
cidal projects which seem to condemn to death those 
whom we should love more dearly than ourselves. I have 
said never as to that matter, so that I need never let my 
mind rest upon a state of things in which a personal 
gratification might lessen my grief for the loss of my 
mother." 

'' Even so ! I approve all that you say as warmly as I 
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admire you," rejoined Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix ; 
" but it seems to me that everything can and should be 
arranged, with respect to your marriage, in accordance 
with your mother's desires and your own. As Mademoiselle 
de Xaintrailles is said to be altogether worthy of you, 
why do you, just at the moment when you can make 
sure that it is so, declare beforehand that it is neither 
probable nor possible ? That is what I don't understand 
at all, and I doubt whether you have any serious and 
worthy arguments to make me understand it." 

Caroline spoke with a decision which abruptly changed 
the marquis's impulse. He was on the point of oi)ening 
his heart to her at any risk, he felt impelled to do it by a 
gleam of hope ; her words deprived him of that gleam, and 
he became depressed and as it were overwhelmed. 

** There 1 you see," she continued, " you have nothing 
to say ! " 

*' You are right," he cried ; ** I had no right to say to 
you that Mademoiselle de Xaintrailles would certainly be 
indifferent to me. I do know it, but you cannot pass 
judgment on my secret reasons for being certain of it. 
Let us say no more about her. I am anxious to convince 
you of my freedom of mind and conscience in this matter. 
I do not propose that you shall ever harbor a thought 
like this : * Monsieur de Villemer must have married for 
money, position or influence ! ' — I beg you, my friend, 
never to believe that ! To be degraded to that pointin your 
esteem, would be a punishment which I have not earned 
by any wrong-doing, any offence against you or against 
my own people. On the other hand, I am anxious also 
that you should not blame me, if it happens that I am 
compelled to thwart my mother's wishes as to my mar- 
riage. I have thought it my duty to tell you everything 
which can justify me for any alleged eccentricity. Will 
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you not now absolve me beforehand if, sooner or later, I 
have to inform my mother and brother that I can give 
them my blood, my life, my last sou, even my honor, but 
not my moral independence and the spirit of truth that is 
in me. Not that ! ah 1 no, never ! that is mine, and it is 
all that I retain for myself, for it comes from God and 
men have no claim to it/' 

As he spoke, the marquis had put his hand over his 
heart and held it there. His face, at once beautiful and 
powerful, glowed with the enthusiasm of faith. Caroline, 
in dire confusion, was afraid that she had understood 
him, and equally afraid that she had mistaken his mean- 
ing ; but what did it matter what took place in her heart 
without her volition ? She must seem not to be capable of 
supposing that the marquis could think of her. She had 
abundant courage and invincible pride. She replied that 
it was not for her to express an opinion concerning his 
future ; but that, for her own part, she had loved her 
father so dearly that she would have sacrificed every- 
thing, even her heart, if she could bave prolonged his life 
by such absolute immolation of self. 

"Beware," she added warmly, "and whatever you 
may decide, to-day or later, remember this : when our 
beloved parents are no more, everything we might have 
done to make their lives happier and longer comes before 
us with a terrible eloquence of its own. The slightest 
instances of neglect assume immense proportions, and 
there cannot be a moment's happiness and peace for 
anyone who has in his heart the memory of a serious 
pang inflicted on the mother who is no more, even though 
it was inflicted while exerting his undoubted privilege ^f 
freedom of action." 

The marquis pressed Caroline's hand convulsively and 
in silence ; she had hurt him terribly, she had struck home. 
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She rose, and he offered her his hand once more to 
escort her to the cab. 

** Have no fear/' he said, breaking the silence as they 
were about to part ; ** I shall never wound my mother's 
heart openly. Pray for me, that I may have the elo- 
quence to convince her when the time comes ! If I don't 
succeed — ah ! well, what does it matter to you ? It will 
be so much the worse for me ! " 

He gave the cabman the address and disappeared. 



XVII 

It was hardly possible for Caroline to entertain any 
further doubt of the passion she inspired. To avoid 
responding to it, there was no other way than either to 
seem not to have discovered it, or to pretend not to con- 
sider it possible that the marquis would dare to refer to 
it, even indirectly, a second time. She resolved to dis- 
courage him so effectually that he would not recur to the 
subject, and to avoid being left alone with him long 
enough to give him time to overcome his natural shyness 
when he was under the influence of increasing excite- 
ment. 

When she had thus worked out her line of conduct» 
she flattered herself that she would recover her tran- 
quillity ; but she was forced to surrender to nature, and 
to allow her heart to vent its anguish in sobs. She aban- 
doned herself to her grief, saying to herself that since it 
must be, it was better to submit to a momentary weak- 
ness than to struggle too fiercely against herself. She 
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was well aware that, when the struggle is on, the instinct 
of individuality is aroused in spite of us, and impels us 
to seek some escape, some compromise with the rigor of 
duty or of destiny. She forbade herself to dream or to 
reflect ; it was much better to hide herself and weep. 

She did not see Monsieur de Villemer again until nearly 
midnight, just as the marchioness's regular guests were, 
leaving. He appeared with the duke, both in evening" 
dress. They had been to call upon the Duchesse de 
Dunières. 

Caroline would have retired also. The marchioness 
detained her, saying : 

'*Oh! never mind, my dear, if you do go to bed a 
little late to-night. It's worth the trouble of sitting up ; 
we are going to hear what has happened." 

They had not long to wait for the account. The duke 
had an uncertain, almost astonished air, but the mar- 
quis's face was serene and calm. 

'* I have seen Mademoiselle de Xaintrailles, mother," 
he said. "She is lovely, attractive, full of seductive 
graces. I can think of no sentiment which she could 
not inspire in a man who had the good fortune to please 
her ; but I had no such good fortune. She did not look 
at me twice, the first time sufficed so completely to de- 
termine her judgment upon me." 

As the marchioness was too horrified to speak, the 
marquis took her hands and kissed them, and con- 
tinued : 

"But you must not let that disturb you in the least. 
On the contrary, I come to you full of visions, schemes 
and hopes. There is in the air— oh I I felt it at once — 
a very different match from the one you have planned, 
a match that would afford you infinitely greater delight ! " 

Caroline felt as if she were dying and born again with 
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every word that she heard ; but she also felt the duke's 
eyes fastened upon her, and she said to herself that per- 
haps the marquis was glancing furtively at her after 
each sentence. So she put a brave face upon it. One 
could see that she had been weeping, but her sister's de- 
parture might well be the sole cause. She had said so, 
and the marquis had seen her shedding tears after the 
parting. 

"Come, my son," said the marchioness, " don't keep 
me in suspense, and if you are speaking seriously " 

*'No, no," said the duke, with a charming affectation 
of indifference, "it isn't serious." 

**Oh ! but it is ! " cried Urbain, who was in extraor- 
dinary spirits ; ** it is clearly the most natural and most 
agreeable thing in the world ! " 

"At all events it is very strange, very curious 1 " re- 
joined the duke. 

" Nonsense ! have done with your riddles I " cried the 
marchioness. 

" Well, tell her the story," said the duke to his brother, 
with a smile. 

"I will indeed, I ask nothing better," replied the 
marquis ; " it is quite a story, and I must proceed in 
order. Imagine, dear mamma, that we enter the duch- 
ess's salon, as handsome and distinguished as you see us 
now — nay, even more so, for there was on our faces that 
all-conquering expression which is so becoming to my 
brother, and which 1 tried for the first time ; but, as you 
will see, it wasn't at all successful in my case." 

" Which means," interposed the duke, " that you had 
a most prodigiously absent-minded air, and that, to begin 
with, you looked at a portrait of Anne of Austria just 
hung in the duchess's salon, instead of looking at Ma- 
demoiselle de Xaintrailles." 
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"Ah! "sighed the marchioness; "was the portrait 
beautiful ? " 

"Very beautiful," Urbain replied. "You will say 
that that was not the moment to notice it ; but you will 
see directly how lucky it was that it happened so. 
Mademoiselle Diane was sitting by the fire with Ma- 
demoiselle de Dunières and two or three other young 
ladies of high birth, more or less English in style. While 
my distraught eyes rest on the late queen's chubby face, 
my brother, thinking that I am at his heels, goes at once, 
in the capacity of older brother, to salute first the duch- 
ess, then her daughter, then the group of young ladies, 
recognizing instantly, with his eagle eye, the fair Diane, 
whom he had not seen since she was five years old. 
Having turned his charming smile upon that privileged 
corner, and passed through the other groups with that air 
of refinement, at once modest and triumphant, which be- 
longs to him alone, he returns to me, just as I am begin- 
ning to work my way toward the duchess, and says to 
me angrily, although in an undertone : ' Come on ! what 
are you doing there ? ' I rush forward, I salute the 
duchess in my turn, I try to look at my fiancée ; her 
back is turned toward me. Evil omen ! I step back 
toward the fireplace in order to exhibit myself at my 
best. The duchess speaks to me with the charitable de- 
sign of showing me off. Mon Dieu ! I was all ready to 
talk like a book ; but it would have been a waste of 
time ; Mademoiselle de Xaintrailles did not look at me at 
all, and listened to me still less; she was whispering 
with her young friends. At last she turns and bestows 
upon me a surprised glance, even more cold than sur- 
prised. I am presented to her neighbor. Mademoiselle 
de Dunières, a very clever little hunchback, so she 
seemed to me, who nudges her with her elbow quite per- 
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ceptibly , but all in vain, and 1 am forced to return to the 

platform, 1 mean to the fireplace, without causing the 

faintest blvish. 1 do not lose my head, however, and, 

resuming my conversation with the duke, I utter several 

exceedingly judicious sentences concerning the sitting of 

e ^namber, when ! hear the music of peals of laugh- 

^r, unsuccessfully stifled, in the young ladies' corner. 

ro aply tbey consider me stupid. I am not disconcerted, 

ontinue, and after adequately displaying my facility of 

♦•^^ '- enquire about the historical portrait, to the great 

, ^ action of the Due de Dunières, who has no other 

-^. ^^^^ "than to descant upon the value of his purchase. 

^ ^^ leads me nearer, to point out to me the beau- 

j tile work, my brother takes my place, and when 

, ^^» ^ find him installed between the duchess's chair 

p.. *^^r daughter's, within two steps of Mademoiselle 

^ ^» ^n integral part of the group, and taking part in 

^«^^^^8 ladies' conversation." 
-, ^ tliis true, my son ? " the marchioness asked the 
,^ • '^ith evident anxiety. 

t is perfectly true," replied the duke, frankly. **I 

^^Sinning the siege of the citadel, ! was laying the 

, . ^*^^s. I expected that Urbain would come and take 

f ?. beside me ; but no, the traitor left me exposed 

r^e fîrç g^jj alone, and faith ! I got out of it as best 

^^^^- What happened meanwhile ? He will tell 
you.'» 

^»as ! I know the rest," said the marchioness in 

^Pair ; ««he thought about something else." 

.^ * ^^g your pardon, mamma," rejoined the marquis. 

"^d neither the purpose nor the opportunity to do 

^. y^'^ing of the kind, for the duchess, leaving Gaétan in 

, ^^^tches of the young ladies, took me aside, and, 

Sning in spite of herself, said to me these memorable 
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wordSy which I repeat to you exactly as she said them : 
* My dear marquis, what is going on here this evening 
resembles a scene from a play. Imagine, if you please, 
that a certain young lady, whom it is unnecessary to 
name, takes you for your brother, and, consequently, 
persists in taking your brother for you. It is of no use 
for us to tell her that she is mistaken, she declares that 
we are deceiving her, that she is not our dupe, and — 
shall I tell you all ? ' 

"'Yes, to be sure, madame la duchesse ; you are too 
good a friend of my mother's to let me take the wrong 
road.' 

" ' Yes, yes, that is true ! I must riot let you take the 
wrong road, I should be terribly distressed, and it is 
necessary that you should know at once just how things 
stand. She thinks the duke charming, and you ' 

** ' And me absurd ? Come, be kind to the end.' 

*' 'She doesn't think anything about you, she doesn't 
see you, she has no eyes or ears for anybody but the 
duke I If 1 did not know how dearly you love your 
brother, I would not tell you this.' 

" I reassured the duchess so eagerly, I expressed such 
unbounded delight at the thought that my brother might 
be preferred to me, that she replied : ' Well, well ! upon 
my word ! this is a romance, indeed I Do you suppose 
that when it is known that it is the duke who has made 
an impression, there won't be a great outcry ? ' 

"'Who will make it, pray? You, madame la duch- 
esse ? ' 

" ' I, perhaps, but she unquestionably ! But we must 
clear this thing up. Come with me to see what is 
going on ; we cannot afford to break off negotiations on 
a mistake.' 

'"No, no,' 1 replied, 'you must hear me first. I have 
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a convent must inevitably be afraid of a handsome van- 
quisher of hearts like yonder scapegrace I She will never 
dare trust herself to him ! " 

"Wait a moment, mamma," continued the marquis; 
" I haven't finished my story. When we returned to the 
young ladies, Mademoiselle Diane was calling my brother 
monsieur le duc, as fine as you please. She was talking 
and laughing with him, and it was my pleasure to assist 
him to shine before her. However, he had no great need 
of me. She herself made him shine, and I saw that she 
was not sorry either to show by her retorts that she has 
a very pretty wit, and that a playful manner is wonder- 
fully becoming to her." 

" The fact is," said the duke, carried away by an irre- 
sistible impulse of conceit, "that she is an enchanting 
creature, that little Diane whom I once saw playing with 
a doll ! I reminded her of that, as 1 didn't want to pre- 
sume upon my age " 

"Whereupon," said the marquis, "I added that you 
were lying, that it was I who saw that doll, and that in 
those days you were still playing with a rattle. But 
Mademoiselle Diane would not let me think that she still 
saw in me the stuff of which dukes are made. ' No, no, 
Monsieur le marquis,' she said with a laugh, ' monsieur 
your brother is thirty-six, I know all about it I ' — And she 
said it in a tone — with an air " 



" To drive me mad, I agree," said the duke, springing 
to his feet and tossing his mother's spectacles to the ceil- 
ing, then dexterously catching them ; " but deuce take it ! 
this is all folly. Mademoiselle Diane is an artless and 
adorable little flirt, a genuine boarding school miss, a 
little excited over her approaching entrance into society, 
and preparing, in the privacy of the family circle, to turn 
many heads pending the time when her own shall be 

14 
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turned ; but it's too soon as yet ! To-morrow morning, 
when she has reflected. — And then people will tell her so 
many bad stories about me ! " 

"You see her again to-morrow evening," said the 
marquis, '* and you will find a way to neutralize unfavor- 
able influences, if there are any such about her, which I 
don't think. Don't make yourself more interesting than 
you are, my dear brother I Besides, the duchess is on 
your side now, and she didn't allow you to go without 
saying: 'We shall meet again soon. We are at home 
every evening ; we do not begin to go to parties until 
after advent ; ' which means in good French : ' We still 
have a full month before my daughter and god-daughter 
go into society. It is for you to make an impression before 
she is intoxicated with balls and fine dresses. We re- 
ceive very few young men, and it is your cue to be 
the youngest of them all, that is to say, the most atten- 
tive and the merriest.' " 

'^Mon Dieu I Mon Dieu! " exclaimed the marchioness, 
" I believe I am dreaming, my poor duke ! And to think 
that I never thought of you ! that I fancied that you had 
beguiled so many women that you could never meet one 
simple-minded enough — ^generous enough — ^ay, virtuous 
enough, for you have reformed now, and I would take 
my oath that you will make the Duchesse d'Aléria per- 
fectly happy." 

'* I'll promise you that, mother I " cried the duke. 
" What made me bad was doubt, sophistication, coquettes 
and ambitious women ; but a charming girl, a child of 
sixteen who would trust herself to me, ruined as I am — 
why I would become a child again myself ! Ah I you 
would be very happy too, wouldn't you ? And what 
about you, Urbain, who were in such dread lest you 
should be obliged to marry ? " 
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'* Has he taken a vow of celibacy, pray ? " said the 
marchioness, with an affectionate glance at Urbain. 

** No indeed ! " he replied earnestly; " but there is no 
time lost, you see, since my senior makes such fine 
conquests 1 If you would give me a few months more for 
reflection " 

"To be sure, to be sure, there is really no hurry," 
replied the marchioness ; " and since we are in such 
good luck, I trust to the future — and to you, my dearest 
son!" 

She kissed both her sons. She was drunk with joy 
and hope. She kissed Caroline too, saying : 

"And you, my dear, sweet little blonde, you must re- 
joice with us ! " 

Caroline was more inclined to rejoice than she chose 
to admit to herself. Overcome by the fatigue of a day 
of varying emotions, she fell asleep with a delicious sense 
of relief, saying to herself that the crisis was postponed 
and that for some time to come she would not see the in- 
superable, hopeless obstacle of marriage with another 
towering between Monsieur de Villemer and herself. 
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The marchioness slept but little. She was wild with 
impatience for the morrow. Loss of sleep depressed her. 
She saw everything in the darkest colors and expected a 
disappointment; but when Caroline brought her her 
correspondence, there was a letter from the duchess 
which filled her heart with joy. 
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"My friend," wrote Madame de Dunières, '* we have 
had a change of scene, as at the Opera. Your oldest son 
is the one we have to deal with. I talked with Diane 
when she woke this morning. I did not blacken the 
duke's character to her, but my religion would not allow 
me to conceal any part of the truth from her. She an- 
swered that I had told her all that before while speaking 
of the marquis, that there was nothing left for me to tell 
her on which she had not already reflected, and that in 
her reflections she had come to be equally interested in 
both brothers, whose mutual affection seemed such a 
lovely thing to her that, while thinking of the duke's 
situation, she had discovered even more merit in bearing 
nobly the burden of gratitude than in rendering the ser- 
vice demanded by duty. She added that, since I had 
advised her to confer happiness and fortune upon a man 
of merit, she felt drawn toward the one who would be 
most grateful to her therefor. In short, the irresistible 
charms of your scapegrace of a son have done the busi- 
ness. And then, too, I must tell the whole truth about 
Diane. She thinks that the title of duchess will be better 
suited to her regal figure ; she is inclined to fall in love 
with society, and as somebody, I don't know who, has 
recently told her that the marquis doesn't care for it at 
all, I could see that she was disturbed, although I did not 
know why. She confessed everything to me. She in- 
formed me that, as a brother, the marquis leaves nothing 
to be desired, but that, as a husband, the duke will make 
life joyous to her. In fact, my dear, she seems so de- 
cided, that there is nothing for me to do but serve you 
with all my power in this unforeseen case, as I was ready 
to do in the other. 

" I will bring my daughter to you to-morrow morning, 
and, as Diane will be with us, you can see her without 
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seeming to have any suspicion of what is going on ; but 
you will consummate the conquest, 1 am quite sure." 

While the marchioness and the duke abandoned them- 
selves to their joy, Caroline was a little more alone than 
usual, for the mother and the son had divers long inter- 
views during the day, at which she was naturally not 
wanted, and during which she played the piano or at- 
tended to her own correspondence in the salon, which 
was always deserted until five o'clock. There she was 
in nobody's way and was at hand to answer the mar- 
chioness's call. 

One day the marquis entered the room with a book, 
and, taking his seat with a strangely tranquil and deter- 
mined air at the table at which she was writing, asked 
her permission to work there, as the air was better than 
in his own little room. 

"I ask it," he said, "on the condition that I do not 
put you to flight, for I have seen very plainly that you 
have avoided me for several days. Don't deny it," he 
added, seeing that she was about to reply. ** You have 
reasons for it which I respect, but which are not well 
founded. By speaking to you of myself, as I took the 
liberty of doing at the Jardin des Plantes, I startled the 
delicate sensitiveness of your conscience. You thought 
that I intended to take you as the confidante of some proj- 
ect of mine which was calculated to disturb the tran- 
quillity of my family, and you did not choose to be even 
a passive accomplice of my rebellion." 

" That is precisely the case," said Caroline ; " you 
divined very accurately what was taking place in my 
mind." 

"Consider that I did not say what ! said," rejoined 
Urbain, in a calm, firm tone which compelled respect for 
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his words ; " I will not ask you to forget it, but I beg you 
not to give any thought to it, and to have no fear that I 
shall do anything to make your attachment to my mother 
clash with the generous friendship which you have 
deigned to bestow upon me." 

Caroline could not but yield to the power of absolute 
frankness. She did not understand all that was passing 
through the marquis's mind, all that he had decided upon 
in addition to what he said. She believed that she had 
been mistaken, or that she had been too much alarmed 
by the indications of a fancy which he had already suc- 
ceeded in conquering. She mentally accepted her friend's 
promise as a formal reparation for a momentary vagary 
of his thoughts, and thereafter she enjoyed as before all 
the charm and security of friendship. 

So they met every day, and sometimes were together 
for long hours in the salon, almost under the eyes of the 
marchioness, who was delighted to see that Caroline 
continued to assist her son in his work. In reality, she 
no longer assisted him except in the matter of memory ; 
he had provided himself with all the documents he needed 
while they were in the country, and he was writing his 
third and last volume with wonderful facility and rapidity. 
Caroline's presence gave him enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion. With her he had no doubts, no fits of weariness. 
She had become so necessary to him, that he confessed 
to her that he could not arouse any interest in anything 
when he was alone. He was happy when she spoke to 
him, even in the midst of his work. Far from disturbing 
him, that dearly loved voice sustained the harmony of 
his thoughts and the elevation of his style. He invited 
her to interrupt him, he begged her to play on the piano 
and not to fear that she confused him in the slightest de- 
gree. On the contrary, anything which reminded him 
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of her presence warmed his very soul, for she was m his 
eyes not another person working by his side, but his own 
mind which he seemed to see living before him. 

Respect for the work, which aroused Caroline's warm- 
est enthusiasm, went hand-in-hand with respect for the 
man. She considered it a sacred duty to refrain from 
disturbing in the slightest degree the equilibrium that 
was essential to that noble mind. So she no longer al- 
lowed herself to think about herself. She did not choose 
to ask herself whether she was running any risk, and 
whether, when the time should come, she would have 
sufficient strength to give up that intimacy which was 
fast becoming the corner-stone of her existence. 

The project of marriage between the Due d'Aléria and 
Mademoiselle de Xaintrailles progressed with most gratify- 
ing rapidity. The fair Diane was really in love and re- 
fused to listen to a word against Gaétan. The Duchesse 
de Dunières, who had herself married for love a man 
who had been a rake, but had reformed completely and 
made her perfectly happy, took her god-daughter's part 
and pleaded her cause so well that guardians and family 
councils had no other choice than to bow to the heiress's 
will. 

She informed her fiancé, even before he had expressed 
his desires in the matter to her, that she proposed to pay 
his debt to the marquis, and the marquis had to assent 
to that promise of restitution, which the proud and true- 
hearted girl insisted upon as a condition of the marriage. 
All that the marquis could obtain was an agreement not 
to repay him his share of his mother's inheritance, which 
he had surrendered when Madame de Villemer was obliged 
to pay her oldest son's debts the first time. According 
to the marquis's views, his mother in her lifetime had 
the right to dispose of her fortune as she chose, and he 
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considered that he was fully repaid since the marchioness 
was thenceforth to live at the Hôtel de Xaintrailles, or at 
one of her daughter-in-law's numerous châteaux, which 
were much more splendid and much nearer Paris than the 
paltry little domain of Séval, so that she would no longer 
live at his expense. 

In these family arrangements, everybody behaved with 
the most exquisite delicacy and the most praiseworthy 
generosity. Caroline deemed it her duty to call the 
marquis's attention to that fact, and to urge him to note 
exceptions, in his book, in favor of those families in 
which genuine nobility of sentiment still serves as a basis 
for real virtues. 

In truth, all concerned did their full duty. Made- 
moiselle de Xaintrailles would not have a marriage con- 
tract which, while placing her fortune out of reach of 
her husband's extravagance, contained clauses insulting 
to his pride ; whereas the duke, on the contrary, insisted 
that the wings of his magnificent recklessness should be 
clipped. So that it was written in the contract that that 
clause was inserted at the express request and desire of 
the future husband. 

Everything being thus arranged, the marchioness found 
herself amply provided for ; and although she had de- 
clared that she would be quite content with a simple 
promise, and that she relied implicitly on her children, 
a very handsome allowance was settled upon her by the 
same contract in which the bride that was to be had done 
so many things. The marquis, for his part, became the 
possessor of a sum which made him abundantly well-to- 
do. It is needless to say that he recovered that fortune 
as calmly as he had parted with it. 

While the bride's trousseau was being made ready, the 
duke gave all his attention to the subject of his gifts to 
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the bride, the money for which his brother had forced 
him to accept as his own wedding gift. What a delight 
for the duke to select diamonds, laces and cashmeres! 
He knew more about such things than the woman most 
skilled in the exalted science of the toilet. He had no 
time to eat, as he passed his life paying court to his 
fiancée, talking with jewellers, manufacturers and em- 
broiderers, and telling his mother, who also had lost her 
head, the innumerable incidents, even dramatic episodes 
of his marvellous purchases. Into the midst of all these 
fireworks, in which Caroline and Urbain played a most 
modest part, Madame d'Arglade wormed her way, as if 
against her will. 

A momentous event had overturned Léonie's plans and 
changed her whole life. Early in the winter her hus- 
band, who was twenty years older than she, and whose 
life had long been in danger, succumbed to a chronic 
disease, leaving his affairs considerably involved ; but 
she had come forth triumphant, thanks to a lucky turn 
on the Bourse, for she had been dabbling in stocks a long 
while without Monsieur d'Arglade's knowledge, and had 
at last drawn a lucky number in the great lottery. So 
she was now a widow, still young and charming, and 
richer than she had ever been ; all of which did not pre- 
vent her shedding so many tears, and such big ones, 
that people admiringly said of her : *' That poor little 
woman was profoundly attached to her duty, despite 
her frivolous appearance ! Surely Monsieur d'Arglade 
wasn't a husband to turn a woman's head, but she has 
so much heart that she is inconsolable!" — And they 
pitied her and exerted themselves to divert her from her 
grief. The marchioness, being really touched, insisted 
that she should pass all her lonely afternoons with her. 
Nothing could be more in accordance with the proprie- 
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have enough money; I will not gamble in stocks or 
scheme any more. My ambition, satisfied in that direc- 
tion, now changes its object. I must wipe out the orig- 
inal blemish of bourgeoisie, which is still an obstacle in 
society ; I must have a title. The title of duchess is well 
worth the trouble of thinking about it!" 

She thought about it in time, but Monsieur d'Arglade 
died too late. She had hardly laid aside her heaviest 
mourning when, on her first visit to the marchioness, 
she learned that she must not think about it any more. 

Thereupon, Léonie trained her batteries on the Marquis 
de Villemer. It was a less brilliant and more difficult 
conquest, but satisfactory enough so far as the title was 
concerned, and in her opinion it was not impossible. 
The marchioness was extremely disturbed because the 
prospect of celibacy seemed to have fascinated anew her 
son's indifference. She opened her heart to Madame 
d'Arglade. 

" He alarms me terribly with his placid air," she said. 
** I am afraid that he has some absurd prejudice against 
marriage, perhaps against women in general I He is more 
than timid, he is wild, and yet he is charming when one 
succeeds in taming him I He ought to meet a woman who 
would fall in love with him first and have the courage to 
try to make him love her." 

Léonie made the most of these revelations. 

"Oh! Mon Dieu!*' she replied thoughtlessly, "she 
ought to be a woman of higher rank than I, who is not 
the widow of the best of men, but is about my age, with 
my fortune and my disposition." 

" Your disposition is too impulsive for such a reserved 
man, my dear love." 

"And that is the very reason why a person of my dis- 
position would be his salvation. Extremes meet, you 
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know. — For my part, if I could love anyone, which is im- 
possible now, alas ! I should love a cold, grave man. 
Man Dieu I wasn't that my poor dear husband's disposi- 
tion ? His gravity tempered my vivacity, and my 
vivacity shed sunlight on his melancholy. That was 
his way of putting it, and how often he said it to me ! 
He had never loved before he knew me, and, as it hap- 
pened, he too had had a distaste for marriage. Indeed, 
when he first saw me he was afraid of my frivolity ; 
then, all of a sudden he discovered that 1 was necessary 
to his life, because that apparent frivolity, which, as you 
know, does not prevent my having a warm heart, sank 
into him like a bright light, like a soothing balsam. 
Those were his words too, poor dear man I Ah me I let us 
not talk about marrying. It reminds me too vividly that 
I am alone forever ! " 

Léonie found means to recur to this subject so often, 
in so many different forms, so aptly with an air of non- 
premeditation, so cautiously with a heedless air, that the 
idea found its way into the marchioness's mind without 
her being conscious of it ; and when Madame d'Arglade 
saw that she was not disposed to spurn it absolutely when 
the time should come, she began her direct attack on 
Monsieur de Villemer with the same wiles, the same 
fascinating vagaries, the same reticences due to conjugal 
bereavement, the same ingenuous hints, all at point- 
blank range and before the eyes of Caroline, concerning 
whom she was not in the least disturbed. 

But Madame d'Arglade's chatter was offensive to the 
marquis, and if she had never noticed it, it was because 
she had never before invited him to turn his attention to 
her. Far from being the inexperienced savage he was 
supposed to be, he had a very keen perception in respect 
to women ; so that, from the time of Léonie's first 
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assault, he divined her purpose, her whole manœuvre, 
and made her understand it so clearly that she was stung 
to the depths of her being. 

Thereupon, she opened her eyes and detected by a 
thousand trifling indications the marquis's immense love 
for Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix. She rejoiced greatly 
at the discovery ; she believed that vengeance was in her 
power, and she bided her time. 

The duke's wedding was fixed for an early day in 
January ; but there was such an outcry in certain 
straitlaced salons of Faubourg Saint-Germain against 
the readiness with which the Duchesse de Dunières had 
sanctioned the suit of that great culprit, that she deter- 
mined, in order to avoid the reproach of precipitation, to 
postpone the happiness of the young people for three 
months, and to take her god-daughter into society. This de- 
lay did not alarm the duke, but it annoyed the marchioness 
keenly, for she was impatient to open a genuine grand 
salon on her own account, with a charming daughter-in- 
law to draw young faces about her. Madame d'Arglade 
became less assiduous in her attentions, on the pretext of 
business, and Caroline resumed her duties. 

She was much less impatient than the marchioness to 
live in the Hôtel de Xaintrailles and to change all her 
habits. The marquis had not decided to accept his 
brother's offer of an apartment under his roof, and did 
not divulge his plans for the future. Caroline was 
alarmed, and yet she detected, in that absence of eager- 
ness to be under the same roof with her, a proof of the 
tranquil sentiment which she imposed upon him ; but 
she had reached that stage of affection when logic is often 
disregarded in the heart. She enjoyed those last blessed 
days in silence, and when the spring arrived, she re- 
gretted the passing of winter for the first time in her life. 
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Mademoiselle de Xaintrailles had conceived a great 
esteem and affection for Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, 
whereas, on the other hand, she had a pronounced 
aversion to Madame d'Arglade, whom she met from time 
to time at her future mother-in-law's, where she herself 
did not go formally, but only at times when she did not 
receive, with Madame and Mademoiselles de Dunières. 
Léonie did not seem to notice the lofty airs of the fair 
Diane. She believed that she held her happiness in her 
hands and could revenge herself on her at the same time 
as on Caroline. 

She was not invited to the wedding festivities ; her 
mourning forbade her to appear. However, out of regard 
for the marchioness, to whom Diane's conduct was per- 
fect, a few very brief words of regret were addressed to 
her. That was all. Caroline on the other hand was 
selected to be bridesmaid and overwhelmed with gifts by 
the future Duchesse d'Aléria. 

At last the great day arrived, and for the first time af- 
ter many years of sorrow and poverty, Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Geneix, arrayed with exquisite taste and with no 
little magnificence in the clothes presented by the bride, 
appeared in all the splendor of her beauty and her grace. 
She made a profound sensation, and everybody asked 
whence that fascinating stranger had come. Diane re- 
plied : 

" She is a friend of mine, a very superior person, who 
is in my mother-in-law's charge, and v^hom I am very 
happy to have in my family." 

The marquis danced with the bride and with Mademoi- 
selle de Dunières, so that there might be no objection to 
his dancing subsequently with Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Geneix. Caroline was so surprised that she could not 
refrain from saying to him in an undertone, with a smile : 
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" What ! after taking part together in the establish- 
ment of freeholds and the enfranchisement of the com- 
munes, we are to dance a contra-dance ! " 

" Yes," he answered, eagerly, " and that will be much 
pleasanter, for I shall feel your hand in mine." 

It was the first time that the marquis had displayed 
openly to Caroline any indication of an emotion in which 
the senses had any part. She felt that his hand trem- 
bled and that his eyes were devouring her. She was 
frightened, but she said to herself that once before he 
had seemed to be in love with her and that he had suc- 
ceeded in vanquishing that evil thought. With a man so 
pure and of such exalted morals, ought she to be alarmed 
by a moment of self-forgetfulness ? Moreover, had she 
not herself felt, with a determination to conquer it at 
once, that vague intoxication of love ? She could not 
help realizing that she was extraordinarily lovely, for 
every eye told her so ; she eclipsed the bride herself, 
with her seventeen years, her diamonds and her beauti- 
ful smile of triumphant passion. The old women said to 
the Duchesse de Dunières : *' That poor orphan of yours 
is very pretty ; it's rather disquieting ! " Even the 
duchess's sons, young men of lofty bearing and great 
hopes, gazed at Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix in a way 
calculated to justify the apprehensions of those expe- 
rienced matrons. The duke, touched to see that his 
generous bride had not dreamed of conceiving the faint- 
est jealous suspicion, and recognizing, too, the scrupu- 
lous delicacy of Caroline's manner to him, manifested 
marked regard for her. The marchioness, in order not 
to mar the joy of that happy day, ostentatiously treated 
her more like a mother than ever, and avoided every- 
thing suggestive of the relation of mistress and servant. 
In a word, it was one of those moments in her life when. 
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despite the caprices of fortune, the power naturally ex- 
erted by intelligence, virtue and beauty seems to resume 
its rights and to reconquer its proper place in society. 

But, although Caroline could read her triumph on 
every face, Monsieur de Villemer's eyes were especially 
convincing. She noticed, too, what a marvellous trans- 
formation had taken place in that mysterious man since 
the day that she first saw him, when he seemed to her 
so timid, so self-absorbed and so desirous to efface him- 
self. His manners were as polished now as his brother's, 
with more genuine grace and real distinction, for the 
duke, despite his great skill in the art of deportment, was 
always a little inclined to the stately and somewhat the- 
atrical posing characteristic of the Spanish race. The 
marquis was the personification of the French type in all 
its frank amiability, in that peculiar charm which is not 
imposing, but irresistible. He danced, that is to say, he 
walked through the contra-dance more quietly than any- 
body else, but the purity of his life had imparted to his 
movements, to his face, to his whole being, a perfume, 
as it were, of extraordinary youthfulness. He seemed 
that evening ten years younger than his brother, and an 
indefinable gleam of hope gave to his glance the fire of a 
noble life just beginning. 
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XIX 



At midnight, the bride and groom having quietly van- 
ished, the marchioness signalled to her son that she was 
tired and wished to retire, too. 

" Give me your arm, dear boy," she said, when he 
stood beside her ; "let us not disturb Caroline ; she is 
dancing, and I will leave her in charge of Madame de 
D ." 

And as the marquis supported her into the hall which 
led to her apartments on the ground floor — ^they had been 
careful to spare her the bugbear of stairs — she contin- 
ued: 

•* My dear son, you will no longer have to tire your- 
self out carrying your poor little bundle of a mother on 
your arm I You have often done it when you were at 
hand, and I always trusted you ; but I hated to tire you 
so." 

'' I shall be sorry not to do it any more," said Urbain. 

''What a beautiful ball, and so aristocratic ! " contin- 
ued the marchioness when she had reached her room ; 
'* and to think of Caroline being the queen ! I cannot 
get over my surprise at that child's beauty and grace I " 

** Mother," said the marquis, "are you really very 
tired ? Suppose I should ask you to let me talk with you 
a few minutes ? " 

" Let us talk, let us talk, my son ! " cried the mar- 
chioness ; " I was tired only because I could not talk 
with those I love. And then, too, I was afraid of making 
a fool of myself if I talked too much about my happiness. 

IS 
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Let us talk about it, let us talk about your brother — and 
about you, too. Mon Dieu! won't you give me another 
day in my life like this ? '* 

*' My darling mother," said the marquis, kneeling at 
her feet and taking both her hands in his, ** it depends 
entirely upon you whether I, too, shall soon have my day 
of supreme happiness." 

"Ah ! what do you say ? Do you mean it ? Tell me 
quickly!" 

" Yes, I will speak ; this is the moment 1 have been 
waiting for. I held myself in reserve, and prayed with 
all my strength for the blessed hour when my brother, 
reconciled with God, the truth and himself, should hold 
in his purified arms a companion worthy to be your 
daughter. When that hour should come, I proposed to 
say this to you : I, too, mother, can present you with a 
daughter, even more lovable and no less pure than the 
other. I have loved passionately for a year — for more 
than a year — the most perfect creature on earth. She 
may have guessed it, but she does not know it ; I have 
so much respect and esteem for her that 1 knew full well 
that i could never obtain her consent without yours. 
Indeed, she made me understand that beyond a perad- 
venture on the one solitary occasion when my secret 
was on the point of escaping me, about four months ago ; 
^vhereupon I once more imposed the most absolute si- 
lence upon myself with her as well as with you. I must 
not cast you adrift on a sea of uncertainties which, thank 
God ! no longer exist. Your future and my brother's are 
now secure. As I am moderately well to do, I have the 
right to renounce all idea of increasing my fortune and 
to marry as my heart bids me. However, 1 have to call 
upon you to make a sacrifice, and your mother-love will 
not refuse to do it, since the happiness of my whole life 
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depends upon it. The young woman in question belongs 
to an honorable family ; you satisfied yourself on that point 
before admitting her to your household ; but she does not 
belong to one of those ancient and illustrious races for 
which you have a partiality that I do not propose to 
combat. I said that I had a sacrifice to ask of you : will 
you make it ? Do you love me enough for that ? Yes, 
mother, your heart, whose throbbing I can feel, will 
yield without regret, with its unbounded maternal affec- 
tion, to the prayer of a son who adores you." 

"Great heaven! you are talking about Caroline!" 
cried the marchioness, in a trembling voice. *'Wait, 
wait, my son ! it is a hard blow, and I was not expect- 
ing it ! " 

*'Oh ! do not say so," rejoined the marquis, earnestly. 
" if the blow is a hard one, you shall not receive it ! I 
will give it all up; I will never marry." 

** Never marry ! Oh ! that would be the worst of all ! 
Wait, wait ! let me see where i am ! Perhaps this is 
easier to digest than it seems at first sight. It isn't so 
much the matter of birth — Her father was a chevalier ; 
that is no great matter, to be sure ; but if only that were 
all ! There's this poverty that has come upon her. You 
may remind me that but for you I, too, should have been 
poor ; but it would have killed me, whereas she has the 
courage to work for a living and to accept a species of 
domestic service." 

** Great God ! " cried the marquis. *' Would you make 
a blemish of the thing that is the one sublime act of her 
life ? " 

"No, no, not I!" replied the marchioness, hastily. 
" Far from it ; but the world is so- 

** So unjust and so blind ! 

"That is true, too, and I do wrong to pay any heed to 
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it. Well, well ! as marriages for love are the order of 
the day, I have only one objection to make. Caroline 
is twenty-five." 

"And I am past thirty-four ! *' 

** That is not the question. She is young enough, if 
her heart is as pure, as untried as yours ; but she has 
loved ! " 

"No. I know her whole life ; I have talked with her 
sister. She was to have been married, but she was not 
really in love." 

** But between that broken engagement and the time 
she came to our house, there were several years.'* 

" I have made inquiries. I know her life day by day, 
almost hour by hour. If I tell you that Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Geneix is worthy of you and of me, it is because 
I know it. I am not blinded by a mad passion. No, a 
serious love, based on mature reflection, on comparing 
her with all other women, on absolute certainty, gave 
me strength to keep silent, to wait, and to try to con- 
vince you upon a thorough knowledge of the facts." 

The marquis talked a long while to his mother in this 
strain, and he was victorious. He put into his words all 
the eloquence of passion and all the filial affection of 
which he had given so many proofs. His mother was 
touched and yielded. 

"And now," cried the marquis, "you will allow me 
to send for her in your behalf, will you not ? You will 
allow me to tell her for the first time that I love her, in 
your presence, at your feet ? You see, I dare not as 
yet tell her alone. A cold glance, a word of distrust, 
would break my heart. I will speak here, before you, 
and I will find a way to convince her I " 

"You have my word, my son," said the marchioness. 
"And," she added, embracing him with her weak arms, 
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" if I did not give it to you with the most spontaneous 
joy, I gave it, at all events, with unbounded affection 
and without reservation. I ask, I demand but one thing : 
that is that you take twenty-four hours more to reflect 
upon your situation. It has changed somewhat, for you 
now have my consent, of which you were far from being 
sure an hour ago. Until then you believed yourself to 
be separated from Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix by ob- 
stacles which you hardly expected to surmount so easily, 
and which, perhaps, imparted a factitious vehemence to 
your desire. Nay, do not shake your head. What do 
you know about yourself i Besides, what I ask is a 
very small matter. Twenty-four hours without saying 
anything to her ; that is all. I myself feel that I must 
reconcile myself completely, before God, to the decision 
1 have made, so that my face, my distress, my tears 
may not lead Caroline to suspect that it was a painful 
thing for me to do.'* 

"Yes, you are right," rejoined the marquis. " If she 
should suspect it, she would not let me speak to her. 
Until to-morrow, then, my dear mother I Twenty-four 
hours, you say ? That is a very long time ! And, then, 
it's one o'clock in the morning ? Do you mean to sit up 
as late as this to-morrow- night too ? " 

"Why, yes, as we are to have a concert to-morrow 
evening in the young duchess's apartments. That is 
why we must get some sleep to-night. Are you going 
back to the ball-room ? " 

**Oh ! let me go; she is still there ! and she is so 
lovely in her white dress and her pearls ! Really I 
haven't looked at her enough. I dared not. Now I am 
going to see her for the first time." 

" Even so, make this sacrifice for me, avoid seeing her 
or speaking to her again until to-morrow night. Give 
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me your word, as you are not likely to sleep, that you 
will think of her, of me and of yourself, all alone, for a 
few hours more, and again to-morrow morning. You 
must not come here again until dinner-time. I insist 
upon your promise." 

The marquis gave his word and kept it ; but solitude, 
darkness, the disappointment of not seeing Caroline and 
of leaving her encompassed by the admiring glances and 
attentions of strangers simply increased his impatience 
and fed the flames of his passion. Indeed, his mother's 
precautions, although judicious in themselves, were ut- 
terly puerile in the case of a man who had reflected and 
made up his mind long before. 

Caroline was surprised that the marquis did not return, 
and herself retired among the first, trying to persuade 
herself that she was not mistaken in assuming that he 
would soon recover his self-control. It will be seen that 
she was very far from divining the truth. 

Madame d'Arglade had her spies at that ball, among 
others, one who aspired to her hand, a secretary of em- 
bassy, who reported to her early the next morning the great 
success of the marchioness's companion. The marquis's 
excited manner had not escaped the penetration of watch- 
ful malevolence, and the diplomatist in embryo had even 
scented an interesting interview between the marquis 
and his mother when they left the ball-room together. 

Léonie seemed to listen to this report with indifference ; 
but she said to herself that it was time to act, and at noon 
she appeared at the marchioness's apartments, just as 
Caroline made her appearance there. 

''One moment, my dear," she said, "let me go in 
first ; I have an urgent matter which I wish to speak about : 
a matter of assisting some poor people who don't wish to 
be known." 
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As soon as she was alone with the marchioness, she 
apologized for coming to talk to her about the poor at a 
time of rejoicing. 

** On the contrary, it is the day for the poor," replied 
the generous old lady ; "say on. It will be one of my 
greatest joys to be able to do more good than I have been 
able to do of late." 

Léonie had her pretext all prepared. When she had 
presented her petition and obtained the marchionesses 
name on her subscription list, she pretended to be in a 
great hurry to go, in order to be urged to stay. It is use- 
less to describe the clever détours by which the perverse 
creature succeeded in leading the conversation up to the 
interesting point. Such infamous performances, unfor- 
tunately too common, are never forgotten by those who 
have felt their cruel effects, and very few of the latter 
are ever forgotten by the tongue of calumny. 

They spoke naturally enough of Gaëtan's good fortune 
and of the young duchess's charms. 

"What I most admire in her," said Léonie, "is that 
she is not jealous of anybody, not even of — Oh ! I beg 
pardon, the name almost slipped out ! " 

She returned to the subject thrice, always refusing to 
mention that name, which was beginning to disturb the 
marchioness. At last the name escaped her — ^it was 
Caroline's. 

She tried hastily to recall it — ^said that her tongue had 
gone astray ; but in ten minutes the blow was dealt with 
a sure hand none the less, and the marchioness succeeded 
in extorting from her a solemn affirmation that she had 
seen, with her two eyes, the duke escorting Caroline to 
her room at daybreak, at Séval, holding both her hands 
in his, and talking earnestly to her for three good minutes 
at the foot of the Fox turret. 
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Thereupon, she made the marchioness, whose word she 
knew could be depended upon, swear that she would not 
betray her ; that she would not make enemies for her, 
who had never had any ; declaring that she was distressed 
beyond words by the persistent questioning which had 
extorted that disclosure from her, that she would have 
done better to disobey, that she was really fond of Caro- 
line, but that, after all, as it was she who had answered 
for her good morals, it was perhaps her duty to confess 
that she had been deceived. 

"Pshaw! pshaw!" said the marchioness, perfectly 
self-possessed, '* all this is not so very serious ! She may 
have been most virtuous after all, and still have sur- 
rendered to that irresistible duke ! He is so clever I 
Don't be disturbed ; I know nothing, and I shall act, if 
necessary, when the time comes, without betraying my 
informant." 

When Caroline entered the room, just as Léonie was 
going out, the latter affably held out her hand, saying that 
the report of her triumph the night before had reached 
even her ears, and that she congratulated her upon it. 

Caroline found the marchioness so pale that she was 
alarmed, and, when she asked her the cause, she re- 
ceived a very cool reply. 

"It's the fatigue of all these festivities," she said; 
" it will amount to nothing. Have the kindness to read 
me my letters." 

While Caroline read, Madame de Villemer did not 
listen. She was thinking about what she should do. 
She repressed a feeling of profound anger against that 
girl, of intense grief because of the blow she must deal 
the marquis ; and yet, with her suffering as a mother 
was blended an involuntary satisfaction because the 
grande dame was released from a promise which had 
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cost her dear, and which during the last twelve hours she 
had been unable to recall without dismay. 

When she had made up her mind, she abruptly inter- 
rupted the reader by saying to her in an icy tone : 

"That will do, Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix ; I have 
something of serious importance to say to you. One of 
my sons — I need not say which — ^has seemed of late to 
cherish sentiments for you which you surely have not 
encouraged, have you ? " 

Caroline turned paler than the marchioness ; but, 
strong in her untroubled conscience, she answered with- 
out hesitation : 

** I have no idea what you mean, madame. Neither 
of your sons has ever expressed to me any sentiment 
which could cause me serious alarm." 

The marchioness took this reply for an impudent false- 
hood. She cast a disdainful glance at the poor girl and 
said nothing for a moment ; then she continued : 

" I do not refer to the duke ; it is altogether useless for 
you to defend yourself with respect to him." 

*M have no complaint to make of him or his brother,*' 
rejoined Caroline. 

"1 fancy not ! " said the marchioness, with a wither- 
ing smile ; ** but I should have a very serious complaint 
to make if you should pretend " 

Caroline interrupted the marchioness with a vehe- 
mence which she could not control. 

** I have never had any pretensions of any sort," she 
cried, " and no one has a right to speak to me as if I were 
culpable, or even ridiculous ! — Excuse me, madame," she 
added, as she saw that the marchioness was almost ter- 
rified by her violence, '* I interrupted you, I answered 
you in a tone which is not becoming. Forgive me. I 
love you, I am so devoted to you that 1 would give my 
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blood for you. That is why a suspicion of me on your 
part hurts me so that it drives me wild. But I must and 
will restrain myself. I see that there is some sort of a 
misunderstanding between us. Will you deign to ex- 
plain — or to question me ; I will answer as calmly as I 
possibly can." 

**My dear Caroline," said the marchioness more 
gently, "I have no questions to ask, I am simply warn- 
ing you. 1 have no purpose to adjudge you guilty or to 
distress you by useless questions. You were mistress of 
your heart " 

" No, madame, I was not." 

"What's that? Well, then, it escaped from you in 
spite of yourself 1 " said the marchioness, resuming her 
tone of ironical disdain. 

"No! a hundred times no!" retorted Caroline» em- 
phatically; "that is not what I meant. Realizing that I 
was forbidden by a thousand duties, each more urgent 
than the rest, to dispose of my heart, I have never sur- 
rendered it to anyone ! " 

The marchioness gazed at Caroline in amazement. 
"How she can lie!" she thought. Then she said to 
herself that, so far as the duke was concerned, the poor 
girl was under no obligation to confess, that her infatu- 
ation for him might be considered never to have existed, 
inasmuch as she had caused no embarrassment in his 
life, nor made any claim upon him which had interfered 
with his marriage. 

That idea, which had not previously occurred to her, 
caused a sudden change in the marchioness's sentiments ; 
and as she saw that her silence was most distressing to 
Caroline, whose eyes were filled with burning tears, her 
affection for her returned, accompanied by a new sort of 
esteem. 
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** My dear girl," she said, giving her both hands, " for- 
give me! 1 have hurt you, 1 have not made myself clear. 
Let us admit even that I was unjust for a moment. In real- 
ity I know you better than you think, and I appreciate your 
conduct. You are unselfish, prudent, generous and vir- 
tuous. If it has happened that you — ^were more moved by 
the attentions of a certain person than it was well for your 
happiness that you should be, it is none the less certain 
that you have always been ready to sacrifice yourself at 
need, and that you are still ready to do so, are you not ? " 

Caroline did not and could not understand that there was 
an allusion to Gaëtan's marriage in all this. She thought 
that it was all about his brother, and, as she had never 
shown an instant's weakness in his presence, she con- 
sidered that the marchioness had no right to pry into the 
painful secrets of her heart. 

*M have never had any occasion to make any sacri- 
fice," she replied, proudly. "If you have any orders 
to give me, do so, madame, and do not think that I am 
entitled to any credit for obeying you." 

" Do you mean— do you say, my dear, that you have 
never shared the marquis's feeling for you ? " 

" I never knew what it was." 

"You have never guessed it ? " 

" No, madame, and I do not believe that he has any. 
Who can have made you believe the contrary ? Not he, 
certainly!" 

"Ah ! I beg your pardon, it was he. You see what 
confidence I have in you ! I tell you the truth. I rely 
unreservedly on your greatnes^ of heart. My son loves 
you and thinks it possible that you love him." 

"Monsieur le marquis has made a strange mistake," 
replied Caroline, hurt by an avowal which, when made 
in this way, was almost an affront. 
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"Ah ! you are telling the truth, 1 can see that," cried 
the marchioness, deceived by Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Geneix's pride ; and, resolved to complete her conquest 
by appealing to her self-love, she kissed her forehead. 
"Thanks, my dear child," she continued; "you make 
me live again ! You are frankness itself, you are too 
noble-hearted to punish me for my suspicions by toying 
with my peace of mind. Very well I Let me tell my 
son Urbain that^ he has been dreaming, and that your 
marriage is impossible, not because of my opposition, but 
because of yours." 

This imprudent speech enlightened Caroline. She 
understood the admirable delicacy of feeling which had 
led the marquis to speak to his mother before declaring 
his passion to her ; but she based no false hopes on that 
discovery, for she saw how repellent the idea of such a 
marriage was to the marchioness. She attributed her 
cruelty to the ambition which she had long suspected, 
and which she now knew to exist. She was very far 
from thinking that the marchioness, after yielding with- 
out serious resistance, would retract her promise only be- 
cause she believed that she had once fallen from virtue. 

" Madame la marquise," she replied with some sever- 
ity, '* you can never be in the wrong in your son's eyes, 
I know that ; and, as for myself, I have no reason to 
dread any reproach from him if I decline the honor which 
he proposed to confer upon me. You will tell him what- 
ever you think it your duty to tell him ; I shall not be 
here to contradict you." 

"What! you mean to leave us?" cried Madame de 
Villemer, dismayed by a result which she had not ex- 
pected so suddenly, although she had secretly desired it. 
" No, no ! that is impossible ! it would ruin everything ! 
My son loves you with a passion, the impetuosity of 
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which I dread at this moment, although I have no fear 
of the ultimate result if you will help me to combat it. 
Why, he would probably follow you. He is eloquent ; 
he would overcome your resistance ; he would bring you 
back, and I should be forced to say to him — what I wish 
never to say to him ! " 

"You wish never to say no to him ! " rejoined Caro- 
line, still deceived, and with not the slightest conscious- 
ness of her alleged sin hanging threateningly over her 
head ; " you wish me to be the one to say it ? Very well ! 
I will write to him, and my letter shall go through your 
hands." 

" But his grief — his anger, perhaps — have you thought 
of that ? " 

** Let me go, madame ! " replied Caroline, earnestly, 
moved to the very lowest depths of her being by the 
thought of his grief. " I did not come here to suffer like 
this. I was introduced into your household without even 
knowing that you had a son. Let me go away, free from 
unhappiness as I am free from reproach. I will never 
see Monsieur le Marquis de Villemer again ; that is all I 
can promise you ! If he follows me " 

*' Don't doubt it 1 Mon Dieu I speak lower ! If any- 
one should hear you ! — And, if he follows you, what will 
you do ? " 

"I will not run the risk of being followed. Kindly 
allow me to arrange that matter as prudence dictates. I 
will return in an hour and take leave of you, madame 
le marquise." 
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XX 



Caroline left the room with such an air of determina- 
tion and energy that Madame de Villemer dared not say 
another word to detain her. She felt that the girl was 
hurt and angry. She blamed herself for having given 
her to understand too clearly that she knew all, whereas 
the poor woman really knew nothing since she did not 
know of Caroline's absorbing love. 

She was so far from suspecting it that she tried to per- 
suade herself that Caroline still loved the duke ; that she 
had sacrificed herself to his happiness, or perhaps, like a 
sensible girl, had accepted his terms and looked forward 
to a renewal of their friendship after the honeymoon. 

*Mn this last case," thought the marchioness, "it 
would be dangerous for ber to remain in the house. It 
might bring disaster some day or other on my young 
couple ; but it is too soon to let her go away abruptly : 
the marquis would be like a madman. She will cool 
down and make her plans, and when she comes back to 
submit them to me I will persuade her to adopt mine." 

So for an hour the marchioness devoted herself to de- 
vising a plan of her own. She would see her son in the 
evening, as agreed, and would tell him that she had 
sounded Caroline with respect to her feelings toward 
him, and had found her lukewarm. She would avoid a 
decisive explanation for a number of days. She would 
gain time, she would lead Caroline on to discourage him 
herself, but gently and prudently. In fact, she had 
made up her mind that she had the destinies of her 
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whole household safely in her hands, when she found 
that the hour had passed and Caroline had not appeared. 
She sent for her. She was informed that she had gone 
away in a cab, with a very small parcel, leaving the fol- 
lowing note : 

" Madame la marquise, 

** I have received the sad news that one of my sister's 
children is seriously ill. Forgive me for not asking your 
permission to hurry to her ; you have visitors. Besides, 
1 know how kind you are ; you will surely give me 
twenty-four hours. I shall return to-morrow evening. 
With the most affectionate and most profound respect, 

"Caroline." 

"Well, well, this is wonderfully well thought of ! " said 
the marchioness to herself, after an instant of surprise and 
alarm. " She enters into my plan ; she helps me over the 
first evening, which will surely be the hardest. By 
promising to return to-morrow night, she prevents my 
son from running off to Etampes. To-morrow she will 
probably have some excuse for not returning. But I 
prefer not to know what she intends to do. Then there 
will be no fear of the marquis extorting the truth from 



me." 



The evening arrived too quickly to suit her, however. 
Her fears increased as the hour approached when they 
were to dine together. If Caroline really intended to fly 
somewhat farther than Etampes, it was necessary to gain 
time. So she made up her mind to lie. She did not 
speak to her son until just as they were sitting down at 
the table, manœuvring so that she was always sur- 
rounded. It was a large and very formal dinner-party ; 
but as she could not endure the anxious gaze of her son. 
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she said to the young duchess before they took their 
seats, in a loud enough tone to be overheard by the 
marquis : 

"Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix will not come to 
dinner. Her little niece is ill at the convent, and she 
asked leave to go to see her." 

Immediately after dinner the marquis, who was on 
the rack, tried to speak to his mother. She still avoided 
him, but, seeing that he evidently intended to leave the 
room, she beckoned to him and whispered in his ear : 

" She hasn't gone to the convent, but to Etampes." 

" Mon Dûu I why did you say something different just 
now?" 

"I made a mistake. I misread the note that was 
handed me this evening. It isn't the little girl who is 
sick, but one of the other children ; but she is coming 
back to-morrow morning. Come, come, my son, there's 
nothing to be alarmed about. Be careful, or your dis- 
tressed expression will surprise everybody. There are 
evil tongues everywhere. Suppose anyone should imag* 
ine and should say that you were jealous of your broth- 
er's good-fortune ! Everybody knows that originally 
you were the one " 

"Oh ! mother, what has that to do with it ? You are 
hiding something from me. Caroline is the one who is 
ill. She is in the house, I am sure ! Let me inquire in 
your name." 

" Do you want to compromise her ? That would not 
be the best way to dispose her in your favor." 

" She is ill-disposed then ? You have spoken to her, 
mother ! " 

" No, 1 haven't seen her ; she went away this morn- 
ing." 

"You said that her note was written this evening." 
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" 1 received it — ^some time or other, 1 don't know when ; 
but these questions are not very courteous, my son ! For 
heaven's sake, be calm ; everyone is looking at us ! " 

The poor woman did not know how to lie. Her son's 
grief and dismay went to her very heart. She struggled 
for an hour with that spectacle. Whenever he ap- 
proached a door, she looked after him in terror, thinking 
that he was going away; their eyes would meet, and 
the marquis would stand as if transfixed by his mother's 
anxious expression. She could not stand it long. She 
was crushed by the fatiguing emotions to which she had 
been subjected in the past twenty-four hours, by the 
hurly-burly of the wedding festivities, which she had in- 
sisted upon enlivening with her gayety and wit for sev- 
eral days, and, above all, by the violent efforts which 
she had made since dinner to appear calm. She with- 
drew to her apartments and fainted in the arms of the 
marquis, who had followed her thither. 

Urbain lavished the most affectionate attentions upon 
her, reproaching himself a thousand times for exciting her, 
and giving her his word of honor that he was not troub- 
led — that he would not question her again until she had 
recovered. He sat with her all night. The next day, 
as she seemed perfectly well, he ventured a few timid 
questions. She showed him Caroline's note, and he 
waited resignedly until evening. The evening brought 
another note, dated at Etampes. The child was better, 
but still so sick that Madame Heudebert wished to keep 
her twenty-four hours more. 

The marquis promised to be patient another twenty- 
four hours, but on the next day he deceived his mother 
by pretending that he was going to the Bois with his 
brother and sister-in-law, and started for Etampes. 

There he learned that Caroline had in truth been 
16 
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there, but that she had returned to Paris just before he 
arrived. They must have passed each other on the 
road. It seemed to the marquis that, on his reappear- 
ance, which was in fact anticipated, one of the children 
was hurried out of sight and the others told to keep 
quiet. He asked about the little invalid, and expressed 
a wish to see him. Camille replied that he was asleep, 
and that she dared not wake him. Monsieur de Villemer 
did not insist, but returned to Paris, with serious doubts 
of Madame Heudebert's sincerity, and entirely at a loss 
to explain her embarrassed and at times bewildered air. 

He hastened to his mother. Caroline had not appeared ; 
perhaps she was at the convent. He went and waited 
for her at the gate, and after an hour decided to ring and 
ask for her in Madame de Villemer's name. He was in- 
formed that she had not been there for five days. He 
returned again to the Hôtel de Xaintrailles and waited 
for the evening. His mother still seemed ill, so he held 
his feelings in check. At last, on the following day, 
having reached the end of his resources, he fell at her 
feet sobbing, and begged her to give him back Caroline, 
whom he believed to be concealed in the convent by her 
order. 

Madame de Villemer really knew nothing about her ; 
she was beginning to share her son's anxiety. How- 
ever, Caroline had taken only a very small bundle of 
clothes. She must have very little money, for she sent 
all her wages to her family as she received them. She 
had left her books and her jewels behind ; therefore she 
could not be far away. 

While the marquis went once more to the convent 
with a letter from his mother, who was conquered by his 
grief, and was assisting him in good faith to find Caro- 
line, that young lady, heavily cloaked and veiled to the 
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chin, alighted from a diligence from Brioude, and, carry- 
ing her own bundle, started off alone along the pic- 
turesque boulevard of the town of Le Puy in Velay, 
toward the office of another little public conveyance, 
which started at that hour for Issingeaux. 

No one saw her face or thought of wondering who 
she might be. She asked no questions, and seemed per- 
fectly familiar with the Reighborhood and the customs of 
the people. 

That was her first visit, however ; but, being resolute, 
energetic and quickwitted, on leaving Paris she had 
bought a Guide, with a plan of the chief town of the prov- 
ince and its vicinity, which she had studied carefully on 
the journey. So she took a place in the Issingeaux 
wagon, informing the driver that she would stop at 
Brives, about a league from Le Puy. There she was 
set down at the bridge over the Loire, and disappeared 
without asking directions of anyone. She knew that 
she must follow the Loire to its junction with the Gagne, 
then head for La Roche-Rouge, following the mountain 
stream which flows by the foot of it and ascending the 
stream to the first village. There was no mistaking the 
road. She had about three leagues to travel on foot, 
through a sort of desert, and it was midnight ; but the 
road was smooth, and the moon, a beautiful hemisphere, 
shook itself clear of the great white clouds which a brisk 
May breeze drove back to the horizon. 

Whither was Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix going, at 
midnight among the mountains, in that lonely country ? 
Does not the reader remember that she had, in that 
neighborhood, at the village of Lantriac, devoted friends 
and the most secure of all retreats ? Her good old nurse, 
Madame Peyraque, formerly Justine Lanion, had writ- 
ten her a second letter about six weeks earlier, and Caro- 
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line, being perfectly certain that she had never had oc- 
casion to mention those letters, their writer or that 
province to the marquis or to any member of his family, 
had had the happy inspiration to go and pass a month or 
two with them, with the certainty that all trace of her 
would be lost. Hence the precautions she took to avoid 
being seen by anybody on the way, and to avoid arous- 
ing curiosity by asking no questions. 

She went to Etampes to embrace her sister, and after 
telling her the whole story, and giving her her full con- 
fidence, except as to the sentiment by which her heart 
was agitated, she burned her ships by leaving with her 
a letter which was to be sent to Madame de Villemer 
at the end of a week. In that letter she announced her 
departure for foreign parts, pretending that she had found 
employment, and begging that no one would be alarmed 
about her. 

As she was embarrassed by her bundle, she was 
thinking of leaving it at the first house to which she 
could gain admittance, when she discovered a procession 
of ox-carts coming behind her. She waited for it to 
come up. A family of carters, young and old, with a 
woman holding a sleeping child under her cloak, were 
hauling great trees, destined for use as heavy building 
timbers, by means of a pair of small but massive wheels 
at each end of each tree. There were six of them, each 
drawn by a yoke of oxen, with a driver walking by its 
side. The whole formed a sort of caravan which covered 
a long stretch of the road. 

** Providence always comes to the assistance of those 
who rely upon it," thought Caroline. " 1 have a choice 
of conveyances if 1 am tired.*' 

She spoke to the first driver. He shook his head ; he 
could understand nothing but his patois. The second 
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halted, made her repeat her words, shrugged his shoulders 
and walked on ; he understood no better. The third 
motioned to her to speak to the woman, who was sitting 
on one of the trees with her feet resting on a rope. 
Caroline asked her, walking beside her, if she was 
going in the direction of Laussonne. She preferred not 
to mention Lantriac, which was on the same road and 
nearer. The woman answered in French, with a pro- 
nounced, very harsh accent, that they were going to 
Laussonne, and that it was a long way, oui! 

** May 1 fasten my bundle to one of these trees ? " 

The woman shook her head. 

"Is that a refusal ?" continued Caroline. *M don't 
ask you to let me do it for nothing ; I will pay." 

The same reply ; the mountaineer had understood 
nothing that Caroline said except the one word Laus- 
sonne. 

Caroline did not know the patois of the Cevennes. 
That did not enter into the early instruction which she 
received from her nurse. However, the musical rhythm 
of her accent had remained in her memory, and she had 
the happy thought of imitating it, which she did so success- 
fully that the peasant woman's ears opened at once. 
She understood French when divided into feet in that 
way, indeed she spoke it very well. 

** Sit you down on the tree next behind me," she said, 
"and give my man your bundle. Nonsense! we don't 
want anything for that, my girl," 

Caroline thanked her and took her place. The peasant 
made a stirrup for her like that which supported his 
wife's feet, and the rustic procession moved on, checked 
for a brief moment by this episode. The husband, who 
walked beside her, did not try to talk. The Cévenol is 
a solemn creature, and if he is inquisitive, he does not 
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lower his dignity so far as to show it. He contents him- 
self with listening to the comments of the women, who 
are fearlessly curious ; but the trees were long, and 
Caroline was too far from that occupied by the woman 
of the party to be subjected to examination. 

In this way she passed quite near La Roche-Rouge, 
which she took at first for an enormous ruined tower ; 
but she recalled Justine's stories concerning that curios- 
ity of her province, and she recognized the extraordinary 
dyke, that indestructible monument of volcanic origin 
whose shadow, cast by the moon, she passed through on 
the road. 

The narrow, winding road rose gradually above the 
stream, and became so narrow that Caroline was terri- 
fied to find that her feet were hanging in space over a 
frightful abyss. The wheels sank into the rain-soaked 
earth on the very edge of that perilous shelf, but the 
little oxen did not swerve a hair's breadth ; the driver 
sang, falling back when there was too little space beside 
his tree, and the nurse's body swayed to and fro as if 
she were being worsted in a fight with sleep. 

" Great heaven ! " said Caroline to the husband, 
*' aren't you afraid for your wife and child ? " 

He understood the gesture if not the words, shouted to 
his wife not to drop the little one, and went on singing a 
doleful tune which resembled a hymn. 

Caroline soon became accustomed to the vertigo ; she 
would not yield to the temptation to turn her back to the 
precipice, as the peasant recommended by signs. The 
country was so strange and so lovely, the moonlight gave 
it such an awe-inspiring aspect, that she did not wish to 
lose a single detail of a spectacle so novel to her. At 
the angles in the road, when the oxen had turned the 
foremost wheels, and the great tree seemed to rest en- 
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tirely upon the hind wheels, threatening to draw them 
over the precipice, the astonished traveller braced herself 
a little more firmly against her stirrup. Then the driver 
would speak to his cattle in a calm, mild tone, and his 
voice, which seemed to guide their steps and adapt them 
to the slightest unevenness in the road, reassured Caroline 
as if it were the voice of a mysterious spirit who held her 
destiny in his hands. 

"Why should 1 be afraid?" she asked herself; 
"why should 1 cling to a life which is ghastly to look 
forward to, to a succession of days the prospect of which 
is a hundred times more terrible than death ? If I should 
fall into this chasm, I should be killed instantly. And 
even if I should suffer an hour or two before I die, what 
is that compared with the years of sorrow which await 
me?" 

Thus we see that Caroline at last confessed to herself 
her love and her regret. She did not as yet realize their 
full extent, and as she thought of that instinctive love of 
life which had made her, naturally fearless as she was, 
shudder from head to foot a few seconds before, she tried 
to persuade herself that it was a sort of presentiment, a 
divine promise, as it were, of a speedy cure. 

"Who knows? Perhaps I shall forget sooner than 
seems possible now. Have 1 the right to long to die ? 
Have I even the right to yield to the temptation to weep, 
and to waste my strength ? Can my sister and her 
children do without me ? Would I have them live on the 
compassion of those who have forced me to fly ? Must I 
not go to work at once, and in order to work must I not 
forget everything except work ? " 

Then she began to worry about the genuineness of her 
courage. " If only it is not a trap set by hope I " she 
thought. She remembered remarks made by Mon» 
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sieur de Villemer, passages of his book which revealed 
extraordinary determination, perspicacity and persever- 
ance. Was it possible that such a man would abandon 
a resolution he had formed, allow himself to be led astray 
by ruses, and fail to show the divinatory sense of love 
exalted to its highest degree ? 

•• It's of no use for me to hide, he will find me if he 
wants to find me ! It's of no use for me to come here, a 
hundred and fifty leagues away from him, although it 
seems utterly impossible that it should occur to him that 
1 am here rather than somewhere else ; he will have that 
second sight, for he loves me with all the strength that is 
in him. So that it would be mere childish folly for me to 
run away and hide if 1 had no other means of defence. I 
must arm my heart against him, I must be ready to meet 
him anywhere, at any moment, and to say to him : 
' Suffer to no purpose, die if need be ; 1 do not love 
you ! ' " 

As she spoke thus to herself, Caroline was seized with 
a sudden longing to lean forward, abandon the stirrup 
and let herself fall into the abyss. At last fatigue con- 
quered agitation ; the road continued to ascend, but less 
rapidly, and receded so far from the edge of the precipice 
that all danger was at an end. The slow movement, the 
monotonous swaying of the timber, and the regular 
grinding of the yokes against the pole benumbed her 
senses. She watched the rocks, illumined in fantastic 
patches by the moonbeams, pass slowly before her, and 
the tops of the trees, whose new foliage resembled trans- 
parent clouds. The air became quite keen as they rose 
higher and higher above the valleys, and the change had 
a soporific effect. The stream disappeared in the depths, 
but its fresh, strong voice filled the darkness with mild 
harmonies. Caroline felt her eyelids grow heavy^ and 
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as she thought that she must be near Lantriac and did 
not wish to be carried on to Laussonne, she jumped down 
and walked briskly to rouse herself. 

She knew that Lantriac was in a hollow of the moun- 
tain, and that she would be near it when she lost sight of 
the rushing waters of the Gagne. In truth, after walking 
about half an hour, she saw the outlines of the houses 
above the rocks ; so she took her bundle, forced some 
money on the peasant, not without difficulty, evaded his 
wife's questions, and remained behind to allow them to 
pass through the village, receive the salutation of the 
dogs and disturb the sleep of the villagers, whom she 
wished to find asleep again when she entered. 

But nothing disturbs the sleep of the inhabitants of a 
village in Velay, nothing rouses their dogs. The pro- 
cession of timber passed through, the drivers still sing- 
ing, the wheels jolting heavily over the blocks of lava, 
which, in guise of paving, constitute a system of defence 
for those inhospitable hamlets, much more impracticable 
than the dangerous road which lead to them. 

Caroline, remarking the profound silence which suc- 
ceeded the rumbling of the wheels, resolutely entered 
the narrow, almost perpendicular lane which was sup- 
posed to be a continuation of the road. Her knowledge 
of the locality was exhausted. Justine had given her no 
information as to the situation of her abode. As the 
traveller desired to slip into the house quietly and make 
herself known to the family, in order not to be called by 
name, she determined not to knock at any door nor 
wake anyone, but to wait for daylight, which must soon ap- 
pear. She sat down under the overhanging roof of the first 
house she saw and placed her bundle on the bench by 
her side. She gazed at the picturesque and unusual 
picture formed by the roofs, whose irregular outlines 
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stood out sharply against the white clouds in the sky. 
The moon passed across the narrow lane left open by the 
overhanging roofs on each side. Its beams fell full 
upon the bowl of a small fountain and the dazzling 
quadrant described by a slender stream of water from the 
rock. The peaceful surroundings and the constant, low 
murmur of that silvery water speedily lulled the thorough- 
ly wearied traveller to sleep. 

"What a great change in three days 1 " she said to 
herself, as she arranged her bundle as a pillow for her 
aching head. '' It was only last Thursday that Made- 
moiselle de Saint-Geneix, in a muslin gown, her throat and 
arms covered with fine pearls and her hair filled with 
camellias, danced with the Marquis de Villemer, in one 
of the most magnificent salons in Paris, by the light of a 
thousand candles ! What would Monsieur de Villemer say 
to-day, if he should see this quondam queen of the ball, 
wrapped in sack-cloth, sleeping by a barn-door, with her 
feet almost in running water and her hands stiff with 
cold ? Luckily the moon is bright, and the clock is just 
striking two. Ah well ! I have another hour to pass 
here, and as sleep comes of itself, why, welcome sleep ! " 



XXI 



Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix was awakened at day- 
break by the hens clucking and scratching about her feet. 
She rose and walked along the narrow street, watching 
the doors of the houses open one by one, and reflecting 
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justly enough that in a small village, packed away among 
the rocks as it was, she could not go far without seeing 
the face she sought. 

But at this point a possible source of embarrassment 
occurred to her. Was she quite sure that she could 
recognize her old nurse, whom she had not seen since 
she was ten years old ? She remembered her voice and 
her accent even more distinctly than her face. 

She went up the hill and down on the other side, as 
far as the last house, on the door of which she saw the 
words : Peyraque Lanion, A horse-shoe nailed over the 
sign indicated that the person named therein plied the 
trade of farrier. 

Justine had risen first, as usual, while Monsieur Pey- 
raque enjoyed his final nap behind the closely drawn 
chintz curtains of his bed. The principal room on the 
lower floor presented the comfortable aspect of the home 
of a well-to-do family, the chief indication of their 
affluence consisting in vast stores of vegetable and other 
products of the soil arranged upon a sort of lattice-work 
suspended from the ceiling; but a rigid cleanliness, en- 
tirely at variance with the general habit of the neighbor- 
hood, suppressed everything offensive to the sense of 
sight or smell. 

Justine was kindling her fire and preparing to make 
the soup which her husband would expect to find smok- 
ing hot when he woke, when Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Geneix entered with her hood over her face, and her bun- 
dle in her hand. Justine glanced at the stranger with a 
distraught air, saying : 

"What have you got to sell ? " 

Caroline, who could hear Peyraque snoring behind his 
curtain, put her finger on her lips and threw her hood 
back on her shoulders. Justine stood still for an instant. 
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restrained a cry of delight, and opened her stout arms in 
rapture. She had recognized her child. 

" Come, come I " she said, leading her toward a nar- 
row, tumbledown staircase at the end of the room, 
** your chamber's all ready ; for a year past we've been 
hoping to see you every day ! — Get up, Peyraque," she 
called to her husband ; '* get up at once and lock the door. 
I've got some news for you ; oh ! and good news too ! ** 

The tiny chamber, with its whitewashed walls and 
rustic furniture, was, like the living-room below, spot- 
lessly clean and neat. The view was superb ; fruit trees 
in full bloom grew to the level of the window. 

"This is a perfect paradise!" said Caroline to the 
good woman. "All we need is a little fire, which you 
will make for me, won't you ? I am cold and hungry, 
but I am happy to see you and to be in your house. 
1 have something to say to you first of all. I don't 
wish to be known here for what I really am. I have 
good reasons for my wish ; you shall know them, and 
you will approve them. Let us begin by agreeing upon 
the story we will tell. You once lived at Brioude, did 
you not ? " 

"Yes, I was in service there before I was married." 

" Brioude is a long way from here. Is there anyone 
from that neighborhood at Lantriac ? " 

"No, and no strangers ever come here. This road 
can only be used by ox-teams." 

" I noticed that. Then you must say that I am a 
woman you used to know at Brioude." 

"All right ; my former mistress's daughter, eh ? " 

"No; I am not a young lady." 

" Oh ! she wasn't a young lady, either, she was a 
shopkeeper in a small way." 

" That will do then ; but 1 must have some business/' 
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"That is easy enough. You can be a peddler, like her 
I am talking about." 

" But in that case I shall have to sell something." 

"I'll look after that. Besides, you will be supposed 
to have finished your trip, and I am keeping you with 
me because ! am fond of you ; for you are going to stay, 
aren't you ? " 

"A month at least." 

"You must stay here for good. I'll find you some- 
thing to do all right. By the way, what is your name ? " 

"Charlette ; you used to call me that when 1 was a 
child. That will come easy to you. ! am supposed to 
be a widow, and you must address me tu." 

"As ! used to. All right, that's agreed ; but how are 
you going to dress, my Charlette ? " 

"Just as 1 am. My costume is not magnificent, as 
you see." 

" It ain't very fine, so it will do well enough ; but all 
that beautiful light hair will catch the eye, and a city 
hat will make people stare." 

" I thought of that, so I bought at Brioude a hat of the 
sort the women of the province wear, I have it here in 
my satchel, and I will change at once, in case we are 
taken by surprise." 

"Then I'll go and get your breakfast ready right 
away. You will eat with Peyraque, won't you Î " 

"And with you too, I trust. To-morrow I mean to help 
you with your housework and cooking." 

"Oh ! you can make believe ! I don't want you to 
spoil those little hands I used to take such care of. Well, 
I'll go and see if Peyraque is up, and tell him of all 
we've agreed on, and afterward you will tell us the 
reason of all this mystery." 

While she was talking, Justine had lighted the wood 
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which was already laid on the hearth. She had filled 
the pitchers with clear cold water which flowed from 
the rock, through a small earthen pipe, into the toilet 
bowl of the small bedroom, and thence into the sink in 
the kitchen. This was an invention of Peyrade, who 
prided himself on having ideas. 

Half an hour later, Caroline, whose simple costume did 
not stamp her as belonging to any particular class, had 
concealed her beautiful hair beneath the little Brioude 
hat, which is less scanty and of a more graceful curve 
than the saucepan cover, also of black felt trimmed with 
violet, worn by the women of Velay. But disguise her- 
self as she would, she was charming still, despite the fa- 
tigue which dulled the brilliancy of those great sea-green 
eyes, once so extolled by the marchioness. 

The soup of rice and potatoes was speedily served in 
a small room in which Peyraque, in his leisure moments, 
did a little cabinet-making. The good man thought that 
it was not a suitable reception-room and would have 
swept up the chips. 

''No, indeed," said his wife, spreading the chips and 
sawdust over the floor; "you don't understand. She 
will think they make a pretty carpet. Oh I you don't 
know her ! She's the good Lord's own child, she is ! " 

Caroline began her acquaintance with Peyraque by 
kissing him. He was a man of sixty or thereabout, still 
robust and strong, and ugly like most of the mountain- 
eers of that region ; but his stern, even harsh features 
bore the stamp of probity, which revealed itself at first 
sight. His infrequent smile was extraordinarily sweet. 
One felt that there was beneath it a store of affection 
and of absolute sincerity, which was all the more to be 
depended upon because it did not expend itself in demon- 
strations. 
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Justine, too, was stern of feature and sharp of speech. 
Hers was a generous, masculine nature. Although an 
earnest Catholic, she respected the silence of her hus- 
band, a Protestant by birth, apparently converted, but 
in reality a free-thinker, if there ever was one. Caroline 
was acquainted with these facts, and it touched her to 
observe the respectful consideration which that emotional 
creature displayed in her love for her husband. We 
must remember that Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, the 
daughter of a man of exceedingly weak character and 
the sister of a woman sadly lacking in energy, owed the 
great courage by which she was sustained, firstly to the 
blood of her mother, who was of Cevennese birth, and 
secondly to the early ideas of life which she had derived 
from Justine. She felt it very distinctly as she sat be- 
tween those old people, whose precision of speech and of 
thought neither alarmed nor surprised her. It seemed to 
her that the milk from the peasant woman's breast had 
entered into the very marrow of her bones, and that her 
companions were of a type with which she had been 
familiar in some previous existence. 

" My friends," she said to them, when Justine brought 
her the cream which formed the dessert, while Peyraque 
washed down his soup with a cup of warm wine, soon 
followed by a cup of black coffee, " I promised to tell 
you my story, and here it is in a word : One of my old 
lady's sons wants to marry me." 

"Ah! pardit that was sure to come!" said Jus- 
tine. 

"You are right, because our dispositions and our ideas 
were alike. Everybody ought to have foreseen it, 1 
myself, first of all." 

** And the mother, too ! " said Peyraque. 

"Well, nobody suspected it, and the son astonished 
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and displeased his mother very much when he told her 
that he loved me." 

" And you ? " queried Justine. 

"I ! Oh ! he had never told me that, and as i knew 
that I was neither noble enough nor rich enough for him, 
I should never have presumed to think of such a thing." 

" Aye, that's right ! " said Peyraque. 

" And it's true ! " added Justine. 

"So 1 saw that I could not stay there another day, 
and at the first angry words the mother said to me I 
came away without seeing the son ; but the son would 
surely have come after me if I had gone to live with my 
sister. The marchioness wanted me to stay a little 
longer, to have an explanation with him, to tell him that 
1 didn't love him." 

** Perhaps that is what you ought to have done," said 
Peyraque. 

Caroline was impressed by the peasant's pitiless logic. 
— " Yes," she thought, " I suppose that I ought to have 
carried my courage to that point." 

And as she did not speak, her old nurse, suddenly en- 
lightened by the instinctive penetration of the loving 
heart, said sharply to her husband : 

" Wait a bit, you ! How fast you go ! Are you sure 
that she didn't love him, the poor child ? " 

"Ah! that makes a difference," replied Peyraque, 
bending his head, his grave, thoughtful face ennobled by 
a feeling of respectful compassion. 

Caroline was moved to the depths of her soul by the 
sincerity of that ingenuous affection which, with a single 
word, touched her throbbing wound. She felt an irre- 
sistible impulse to confide to those profoundly loyal 
hearts, which read hers so easily, the truth which she 
had lacked the strength and courage to tell her sister. 
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"Ah! my friends, you are right/' she said, taking 
their hands ; " I fear that I should not have had the 
strength to lie, for, in spite of myself — I do love him ! " 

She had no sooner uttered the words than she was 
terror-stricken and glanced about her as if Urbain might 
have been there to hear ; then she burst into tears at the 
thought that he would never hear her. 

** Courage, my child ! God will help you," said Pey- 
raque, rising. 

" And we will help you, too," said Justine, embracing 
her. " We will hide you, we will love you, and we will 
pray for you ! " 

She went back to her room with her, undressed her, 
and put her to bed, looking to it with motherly solicitude 
that she was warmly covered and that the sun did not 
shine too brightly on her bed. Then she went down to 
inform her neighbors of the arrival of a certain Charlette 
from Brioude, to answer all their questions, and to pre- 
pare them to some extent for her whiteness of skin and 
her beauty, so that they might not be too much startled 
by it. She took pains to tell them also that the Brioude 
dialect was not at all like that of the mountains, and that 
Charlette would not be able to talk with them. 

** Ah ! the poor thing ! " said the gossips, " she'll have 
a dull time of it with us." 

A week later, having duly advised her sister of her 
arrival at Lantriac, Caroline gave her some additional 
details concerning her new mode of life. We must not 
forget that she had not divulged to her the real cause of her 
unhappiness, and that she was trying to reassure Camille 
as to her welfare, and at the same time to deceive herself 
by affecting a peace of mind which was far from being so 
complete and so genuine as she tried to believe. 

"You cannot form any idea of the way these Pey- 

17 
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raques take care of me ! Justine is still the same mas* 
terful woman with the angel's heart whom you used to 
know, and whom father could never bear to think of our 
losing. So that I am saying a good deal when I assure 
you that her husband is equal to her. He has even more 
intelligence, although he is slower to understand ; but 
whatever he does understand is as if it were engraved on 
a spotless, flawless block of marble. I give you my 
word that I have not a dull moment with them. I might 
be alone much more if I chose, for my little room is 
apart from ail the others, and I can muse there undis- 
turbed ; but I seldom feel like doing it ; I am very happy 
with these excellent people, for I feel sure that they love 

me. 

**They have wide-awake minds too, like most of the 
people hereabout. They inquire about things that are 
going on in the world, and one is surprised to find, in a 
sort of cul-de-sac among mountains so wild as these, 
peasants who have so many ideas unconnected with their 
wants and their habits. Their children, their neighbors 
and their friends also seem to be intelligent, active and 
honest people, and Peyraque tells me that the same 
thing is true of villages which are farther removed than 
this from all civilization. 

** On the other hand, the occupants of the small groups 
of hovels scattered over the mountain, who are simply 
peasants, shepherds or ploughmen, live in an apathetic 
state of which you can have no idea. The other day I 
asked a woman the name of the stream which forms a 
magnificent waterfall not a hundred yards from her 
house. 'It's water,' she replied. — ' But the water has a 
name, hasn't it ? ' — * I'll go and ask my husband ; we 
women call all the streams water.' 

** Her husband was able to tell me the name of the 
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Stream and the waterfall ; but, when I asked him the 
name of the mountains on the horizon, he told me that 
he didn't know, as he had never been there. 

" * But you must have heard somebody say that 
they're the Cevennes, haven't you ? ' 

" * Maybe ! There's the Mezenc and the Gerbier-de- 
Joncs over there somewhere, but 1 don't know what they 
look like.' 

** \ showed them to him ; they are easily recognizable: 
the Mezenc being the highest peak of all, and the Ger- 
bier a graceful volcanic cone, which has rushes and 
marsh-grass in its crater, they say. The goodman didn't 
even look at them. It was a matter of absolute indiffer- 
ence to him. He showed me the caves of the wild men 
of long ago ; that is to say, a sort of Gallic or Celtic 
village hollowed out of the rock with the same precau- 
tions which the beasts of the desert take to conceal their 
dens, for you can examine and follow the rock without 
detecting any opening unless you know the path which 
leads into its secret recesses and its erstwhile dwellings. 
Ah I my dear Camille, doesn't it strike you that I am a 
little like those wild men of old who, in their dread of in- 
vasion, hid in caves and sought repose in forgetfuiness of 
all the rest of the world ? 

" However that may be, the people of La Roche im- 
press me as being the direct descendants of those poor 
Celts, who lay hidden among their rocks as if nailed to 
them. As I looked at the bare-legged woman with 
stupid, lifeless eyes, who guided us through the caves, 
I wondered if it could really be true that three or four 
thousand years had passed since her race took root 
among these stones. 

"You see that I walk about freely, and that prudence 
does not require me to lead a confined life» as you feared. 
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On the contrary, having nothing to read here, I long to 
be out-of-doors all the time, and my activity surprises 
the good people of Lantriac much less than a mysterious 
seclusion would do. I run no risk of unpleasant meet- 
ings. As you saw, I set out on my journey in a dress 
which cannot possibly attract attention. Moreover, I 
have a black felt hat, somewhat larger than those usually 
worn here, which conceals my face well enough. At 
need I can hide it altogether with that brown hood 
which I bought, and which the capriciousness of the 
weather gives me a pretext for wearing when I go out. 

*' By the way, I have an excuse for walking about the 
country, which avoids any embarrassment. Justine does 
a little business in small wares, and she supplies me with 
a small box, the contents of which I offer for sale while 
Peyraque, who is a veterinary surgeon, looks after the 
sick animals. That enables me to go into houses and 
study the manners and customs of the country. I sell 
very little, for the women are so engrossed by their lace- 
making, that they don't do their husbands' mending, nor 
their children's, nor their own. Nowhere else are rags 
worn with such ostentation. Their piety is so intense 
that it excludes all material comfort, even cleanliness, 
as a profane luxury. Avarice flourishes, and coquetry 
as well, for, if Justine should give me trinkets to sell, I 
should soon have customers more eager for them than 
for linen and shoes. 

"They make that wonderful black lace, which you 
have seen Justine making at our house. One is amazed 
to see such fairy-like handiwork from these wretched 
creatures here among the mountains, and the niggardly 
pay they earn scandalizes the travellers. They would 
be overjoyed to sell for twenty sous what we pay twenty 
francs for in Paris, if they were allowed to deal with the 
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consumer ; but that is strictly forbidden. On the pretext 
that he furnishes the silk, the thread and the patterns, 
the dealer seizes everything and fixes their wages. In 
vain do you offer to furnish the materials and pay a good 
price. The poor woman sighs, looks at the money, shakes 
her head, and answers that she cannot risk losing her 
master's custom, to take advantage of the generosity of 
a person who will not give her regular employment, 
whom she probably will never see again. And, then, 
all these women are very devout, or pretend to be. 
Those who are sincere in their piety have sworn by the 
Virgin and all the saints never to sell to chance custom- 
ers, and one can but respect their respect for their 
plighted word. Those who make piety a trade — ^and I 
find that there are more of them than I supposed — feel 
that they are always under the hand and eyes of the 
priests, nuns, monks and seminarists, with whom this 
region is literally strewn and riddled, even in the most 
uninhabitable corners. The convents furnish employ- 
ment, and, here as elsewhere, on terms even more ad- 
vantageous than those offered by the tradesmen. So 
that you see, even at the church doors, what one might 
call communities of village women, seated with backs 
bent double and whirling their shuttles, muttering prayers 
or chanting in Latin all the while, which does not pre- 
vent their gazing with covetous eyes at the passers-by 
and exchanging comments between their responses of 
ora pro nobis to the gray, black or blue sister who super- 
intends the work and the psalmody. 

"Generally speaking, these women are kind-hearted 
and hospitable. Their children interest me, and when I 
find any of them ill, I am very glad to be able to sug- 
gest an elementary sort of treatment for them. There 
is great ignorance or great carelessness here in that 
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her fancies, to drive away ennui during her idle mo- 
ments, to talic to her about her children as she loved to 
hear them talked about ? When I first arrived here, I 
inhaled this bracing air with all my lungs, I gazed at this 
rugged, imposing scenery which I had so longed to see. 
I said to myself : ' Now I am free ! I shall go where I 
choose, I shall talk as little as I please, I shall no longer 
write the same letter to ten different people ten times 
a day, or live in a hot-house, or breathe the pungent 
odors of flowers distilled by chemical processes, or of 
plants half decayed under glass. I shall drink the per- 
fume of the hawthorn and wild thyme in their natural 
state.' — Yes, I said all that to myself, and yet I could 
not rejoice I I thought of my poor old friend melancholy 
and alone, and perhaps weeping because she had made 
me weep so much. 

*' But she would have it so, and so it must be, to all 
appearance. I have no right to blame her for a moment 
of anger and injustice. The mother was thinking solely 
of her son, and such a son well deserves to have his 
mother sacrifice everything to him. It may be that she 
considers me cruel and ungrateful not to assent to her 
plans, and I often wonder whether I ought to have done 
so ; but the answer always is that that would not have 

attained the end I sought. The Marquis de V is not 

one of those men of whom one can rid oneself with a 
mere commonplace rebuff or sneer. Nor, indeed, had I 
the right to deal so with a man who, far from declaring 
his love, always treated me with such entire respect and 
such delicate consideration. I try in vain to think of 
any half-affectionate, half-cold terms which I could have 
used to tell him that his happiness and his mother's are 
equally sacred to me; I did not feel that I had the 
requisite skill in the use of language. Either the genuine 
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friendship which I entertain for him would have misled 
him as to my feelings and made him think that I was 
sacrificing myself to duty, or my firmness would have 
offended him as a display of virtue which he had never 
compelled me to appeal to for aid against him. No, no ! 
I could not, I ought not to have done that ! 

" I fancied that I could understand that the marchion- 
ess meant to suggest that I should tell him that my 
heart was previously engaged, that I loved someone 
else. Mon Dieu I let her invent whatever fable she 
chooses now ! Let her sacrifice my life and my honor, 
if necessary ! I have left the field open ; but for my 
own part I could not have invented a romance on the 
spur of the moment. As if he would have been deceived 
by it! 

" Camille, you will see him, doubtless you have seen 
him again since that first visit, when you admit that you 
found it so difficult to play your part. He made you feel 
terribly, you say : he seemed bewildered. He is calm 
now, no doubt. He has so much moral strength, and he 
must understand so well that I can never see him again ! 
But be on your guard. He is very shrewd. Tell him 
that I have a cool, calculating mind. No, not that, he 
would not believe it. Talk to him about my pride, how 
invincible it is. Oh ! as far as that goes, I am proud, I 
am sure of that I If I were not, should I deserve his af- 
fection ? 

" Perhaps they would have liked to have me show 
myself in very truth undeserving of his respect — not his 
mother, oh ! no, never ! She has too much loyalty and 
purity and true religion in her heart ! But the duke ! I 
remember now many things which I did not understand 
when they happened, but which appear now in a new 
light. The duke is a most excellent man, he adores his 
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brother ; I believe that his wife, who is an angel, will 
surely purify his ideas and his life ; but at Séval, when 
he bade me save his brother at any price — 1 recall that 
to-day, and the blood rises in my cheeks. 

"Ah ! if they will only let me disappear, let me forget it 
all ! I believed that I was very tranquil, very happy and 
very dignified for a whole year ! One day, a single hour 
ruined everything. With a word, Madame de Viilemer 
poisoned all the memories which I would have liked to 
carry away with me untarnished, and which I dare not 
invoke now. Upon my word, Camille, you were right 
when you used sometimes to tell me that one should not 
be too sincere, and that I was inclined to take too many 
risks in life after the style of Don Quixote ! This experi- 
ence has taught me a lesson, and I shall be on my guard 
hereafter against friendship no less than against love. I ask 
myself why I should not from this moment break every 
bond that binds me to this world of dangers and disap- 
pointments, why I should not accept my poverty even 
more bravely than i have done. I could provide myself 
with a livelihood in this province, which is still so back- 
ward with respect to civilization. I could not be school- 
mistress, as Justine fancied last year, for the clergy have 
taken possession of all the schools, and the good sisters 
would not allow me to teach, even at Lantriac ; but 
I could find opportunities to give private lessons in 
some town, or I could obtain a clerkship in a business 
house. 

** Before all, I must be sure that I am forgotten yonder, 
and when I am certain of that, I must think of our chil- 
dren, although I am giving much thought to them now. Do 
not be worried about me in any event, I shall find some- 
thing ; I shall succeed in triumphing over cruel destiny. 
You know well that I am not asleep and that I cannot 
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weaken. You have enough to live on for two months, 
and I have absolutely everything that I need here. Do 
not torment yourself, and let us rely on the good Lord, 
even as you must rely on the sister who loves you.'' 



XXII 

Caroline was justified in dreading Monsieur de Ville- 
mer's questioning of her sister. He had already made 
two more visits to Etampes, and, realizing fully that 
courtesy forbade him to avoid anything that might seem 
like a formal examination, he confined himself to watching 
Camille's behavior and meditating upon her reticence. 
He had no difficulty in concluding that Madame Heudebert 
knew where her sister was, and that her disappearance 
did not cause her any real anxiety. Camille held in re- 
serve the letter in which Caroline said that she had 
found employment away from France, and did notproduce 
it. She read so much distress and grief on the marquis's 
features, which were so changed as to be hardly recog- 
nizable, that she dared not deal the benefactor and pro- 
tector of her children that crushing blow. Nor indeed 
did Madame Heudebert share all Caroline's scruples or 
fully understand her pride. She had not dared to blame 
her for it, but she would not herself have considered it so 
awful a crime to defy the marchioness's displeasure to 
some extent, and to become her daughter-in-law in spite 
of it. 

"As the marquis was so serious in his offers," she 
thought, "as his mother loves him too well to dare to 
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thwart him openly, and as he is of age and master of his 
property, I cannot see why Caroline should not have 
used her influence over the old lady, her power of per- 
suasion and the evidence of her own merit, to force her 
by gentle degrees to agree that the marriage was suitable 
in every way. Bah ! my poor Caroline, with all her 
courage and self-sacrifice, is too romantic, and she is 
killing herself to keep us alive, when with a little patience 
and adroitness, she might be happy and make us all 
happy." 

This was another conception of the sensible course to 
pursue, which the reader may place beside Peyraque's 
and Justine's. The reader is at liberty to accord his 
preference to that one of the two arguments which seems 
to him the best; but the narrator is in duty bound to 
have an opinion, and he confesses to a slight partiality 
for Caroline. 

The marquis found that Madame Heudebert was in- 
clined to make timid allusions to the condition of affairs, 
and he saw that she knew all. He opened his heart a 
little more fully than he had previously done, and Ca- 
mille, encouraged thereby, asked him bunglingly enough 
if, in case the marchioness should prove to be inexorable, 
he was quite determined to offer marriage to Caroline. 
She seemed ready to betray her sister's secret if the 
marquis should pledge his word. 

The marquis replied without hesitation : 

**If I were sure that Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix 
loved me, if her happiness depended on my courage, I 
could overcome my mother's repugnance, however great 
it might be ; but you give me no hope 1 Give me some 
hope and you will see 1 " 

'' I ? " said Camille, taken aback and sorely confused. 
She hesitated to reply. She had been almost sure that 
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she had divined Caroline's secret; but Caroline had 
always proudly denied it, not by falsehoods, but by re- 
fusing to be questioned, and Madame Heudebert had not 
the courage to inflict a deep wound upon her dignity by 
taking it upon herself to compromise her. " That is 
something which 1 know no more about than you do," 
she replied. " Caroline is so strong and self-contained 
that I cannot always make her out." 

" She is so strong, in very truth," said the marquis, 
"that she would never accept my name without my 
mother's blessing freely given. That is something which 
I know better than you. So tell me nothing ; it is my 
place to act. I ask you but one thing, that is to allow me 
to take care of you and your children at present; in- 
deed — ^yes, 1 will venture to say it to you — I have a 
ghastly fear that Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix may be 
without means, exposed to privations which it makes me 
shudder to think of. Relieve me from this distress. 
Allow me to leave you a sum of money, which you may 
return to me if it does not become necessary to use it, 
but which you will send to her at need as coming from 
yourself." 

*' Oh ! that is quite impossible," replied Camille ; ** she 
would guess where it came from, and she would never 
forgive me for accepting it." 

'M see that you are terribly afraid of her." 

" 1 am afraid of her as one is of everyone whom one 
respects." 

"You are lik^ me then ! " rejoined the marquis as he 
took his leave. " I fear her so that I dare not seek her, 
and yet I must find her, or die ! " 

Not long after this the marquis had a heated explana- 
tion with his mother. Although he saw that she was ill 
and depressed, and regretted Caroline a hundred times 
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more than she would admit, although he had resolved to 
await a more favorable moment before stating his position 
clearly, the explanation came about without his volition 
or the marchioness's, by the inevitable logic of circum- 
stances. The situation was too strained, and could not 
last. Madame de Villemer admitted that she had con- 
ceived a sudden prejudice against Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Geneix's character, and that when the time came to keep 
her promise she had allowed her to see that it would be 
a painful blow to her. Little by little, under the pressure 
of the marquis's eager questions, the conversation be- 
came heated, and Madame de Villemer, forced into her 
intrenchments, explained her condemnation of Caroline. 
The poor girl had been guilty of a misstep, pardonable in 
the eyes of the marchioness as her friend and patroness, 
but of such a nature as to make it impossible for her to 
think of her as a daughter. 

The marquis did not weaken for an instant in the face 
of that slander and its results. 

"It is an infernal lie I " he cried, beside himself with 
rage, ''a dastardly lie! and you could believe such a 
thing ? Your informant must have been very clever 
and very bold I You must tell me the whole story, 
mother, for I am not disposed to allow myself to be 
gulled ! " 

"No, my son, I will tell you nothing more," replied 
Madame de Villemer, with decision, "and every word 
that you may add to what you have already said I shall 
look upon as a failure of affection and respect." 

So the marchioness maintained her impenetrable atti- 
tude. She had given her word to Léonie not to betray 
her, and, moreover, she would not for anything in the 
world have sown discord between her two sons. The 
duke had told her so often in Urbain's presence that he 
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had never sought or obtained a single soft glance from 
Caroline ! In the opinion of the marchioness that was a 
falsehood which the marquis would never forgive. She 
knew now that he had taken the duke for his confidant, 
that the duke was distressed by his unhappiness, and 
was spurring his wife to search for Caroline in all the 
convents in Paris. 

" He does not speak/' said the marchioness to herself ; 
"he does nothing to dissuade his wife and brother from 
these extravagant proceedings, when he ought at least to 
confess the past to the marquis in order to cure him. As 
he doesn't do it, it must be too late to risk such a confes- 
sion, and I cannot do it without setting my sons at each 
other's throats, after being so devoted to each other." 

Meanwhile Caroline wrote to her sister : 

"You say that it terrifies you to know that I am in 
such a mountainous country, and you ask me how it can 
be beautiful enough to make up for the risk of breaking 
one's neck at every step. In the first place, there is 
really no danger for me under the guidance of my dear 
Peyraque. The roads, which would be truly horrible 
and, I fancy, impracticable for such carriages as you and 
I are familiar with, are just wide enough for the little 
native carts. And then, too, Peyraque is very careful. 
When his eye is not sure that he has all the room he 
needs, he satisfies himself thereupon by a process which 
made me laugh heartily the first time 1 saw him resort to 
it. He hands me the reins, alights, takes his whip, on 
the handle of which the exact width of his cart is marked 
by a notch, walks ahead, and proceeds to measure the 
space between the cliff and the precipice — ^sometimes 
between the precipice on the right and the one on the 
left. If the road is one centimetre wider than we need, 
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he returns in triumph, and we go our way. If we have 
not that extra centimetre to allow for our jolting, he helps 
me down, takes the horse by the bridle and leads him 
across the narrow spot. When we come to the low walls 
enclosing a footpath, we put one wheel on each wall and 
the horse in the path. I assure you that one soon be- 
comes accustomed to it all, and that 1 never think about 
it. The horses here are afraid of nothing and have no 
tricks. They realize the danger as well as we do, and 
there are no more accidents than there are on level 
ground. I have no doubt that I exaggerated the perils 
of these trips in my earlier letters ; it was vanity, or else 
a remnant of fear, of which I am entirely cured, now 
that I realize that there was no reason for it. 

"As for the beauty of Velay, I could never succeed in 
describing it to you. I had no idea that there was such 
unusual and imposing scenery in the very heart of 
France. It is even lovelier than Auvergne, which I 
passed through when 1 came here. The town of Le Puy 
occupies a situation which is in all probability unique ; it 
is perched upon waves of lava which seem to flow forth 
from its bosom and to form a part of its buildings. They 
themselves are the buildings of giants, but those which 
men have built on the sides and, in some cases, on the 
summits of these pyramids of lava seem to have been 
inspired by the strange grandeur of their site. 

" The cathedral is a beautiful structure in the Roman 
style, of the same color as the rock, simply brightened a 
little by white and blue mosaics on the pediment. It is 
so placed as to give the impression of colossal size, for 
you climb to it by a vertiginous mountain of steps. The 
interior is sublime in its graceful massiveness and relig- 
ious obscurity. Never have 1 understood and, so to 
speak, felt the terrors of the Middle Ages, as I did be* 
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neath those bare black columns, beneath those tempest- 
riven cupolas. A terrific storm was raging when I went 
in. The lightning cast infernal gleams through the beau- 
tiful stained glass windows which strew multi-colored 
jewels over the walls and floor- The roar of the thun- 
der seemed to come from the sanctuary itself. It was 
Jehovah in all his majestic wrath ; — but it did not frighten 
me. The true God, whom we love to-day, does not 
threaten the weak. I prayed in that place with perfect 
trust, and I felt a better woman afterward. As for these 
beautiful temples of the pitiless and savage ages of the 
faith, one realizes that they are the expression of the 
great word mystery, from which it was forbidden to raise 
the veil. If Monsieur de Villemer had been there, he 
would have told me 

** But this is not the place for a lecture on religious 
history and philosophy. Monsieur de Villemer's thoughts 
are no longer the book from which I learn about the past, 
and which teaches me to forecast the future. 

** Thanks to the excellent Peyraque's desire to show 
me the marvels of Velay, thanks likewise to my impene- 
trable hood, I have dared to risk a visit to the town and 
its suburbs. The town is picturesque in every part ; it 
is still a town of the Middle Ages, thickly strewn with 
churches and convents. The cathedral is surrounded by 
a multitude of ancient buildings, where, under mysterious 
arches, and in the depressions of the rock on which they 
stand, you see cloisters, gardens, staircases and silent 
shadows flitting by in veil and frock. A strange silence 
prevails there, and there is an undefinable flavor of the 
past which makes one cold and afraid, not of God, the 
source of all trust and freedom of spirit, but of all those 
who, in the name of God, shatter irrevocably all the ties 
and duties of mankind. I remember that when we were 
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at the convent a nun's life seemed cheerful and attract- 
ive to me ; here, it is dismal enough to make one shud- 
der. 

" From the cathedral it is an hour's walk down to the 
faubourg of Aiguilhe, where there is another monument, 
natural and historical at the same time, which is really 
the most curious thing in the world. It is a volcanic 
cone three hundred feet high, which you can ascend by 
a winding staircase as far as a Byzantine chapel, neces- 
sarily very small, but beautiful to look at, and built, it is 
said, on the site and with the débris of a temple of 
Diana. 

"They tell you a legend there which made quite an 
impression on me. A young girl, a Christian virgin, 
pursued by a villain, jumped off the top of the chapel to 
escape him ; she picked herself up at once, entirely un- 
hurt. The miracle caused a great sensation. She was 
canonized. Her pride went to her head and she prom- 
ised to jump off again, to show that the angels were at 
her beck and call ; but heaven abandoned her that time 
and she was shattered like a vain idol. 

*' Pride ! yes, God leaves the proud to their own de- 
vices. And what can they do without Him ? But don't 
tell me that I am proud. No, it is not that ! I do not 
choose to prove anything for anybody's satisfaction. I 
ask only that I may be forgotten and that no one need 
suffer on my account. 

" Near Le Puy, and forming a part of its superb land- 
scape, there is a village, also perched on top of one of 
these peculiar rocks, which shoot up from the earth at 
every step. This one is called Espaly, and the same 
rock also bears the ruins of a feudal castle and Celtic 
caves. One of these caves is occupied by a poor old 
couple whose poverty is heart-rending. The husband 
18 
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and wife live in the living rock, with a crevice for a 
chimney and a window. In winter they stuff the en- 
trance with straw at night, in summer they hang the old 
woman's petticoat over it. A wretched bed without 
sheets or mattresses, two stools, a small iron lamp, a 
spinning wheel and two or three earthen jars are all the 
furniture they have. 

" And yet, within a few steps there is a huge and 
splendid Jesuit establishment called Paradise. At the 
foot of the rock flows a stream which bears precious 
stones amid its gravel. The old woman sold me for 
twenty sous a handful of garnets, sapphires and hya- 
cinths, which 1 am keeping for Lili. The stones are too 
small to be of any value, but there must be a valuable 
bed somewhere among these rocks. Perhaps the Jesuit 
fathers will discover it ; for my part, I don't expect to do 
it, so I must needs think about procuring work. Pey- 
raque has an idea which he has been talking about for 
several days, and which occurred to him on this very 
rock of Espaly. This is how it happened : 

'' As I was walking about on the summit, I fell in love 
with a little child who was playing on the lap of a fine, 
strong, pleasant-looking village woman. Really, I can 
only compare the child to Chariot with respect to the 
sympathetic feeling he has aroused in me. He doesn't 
look like him, but he has the same kittenish ways and 
bashful endearments which make one his willing slave. 
As 1 called Peyraque's attention to him, observing that 
he was kept exceedingly neat, and that his mother was 
not making lace, but seemed to give all her time to him, 
as if she realized what a treasure she had in him, Pey- 
raque replied : 

** * You speak more truly than you think. That child 
is a treasure to La Roqueberte. If you ask her who he 
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is, she will tell you that he belongs to a sister of hers at 
Clermont ; but that isn't true ; the little one was placed 
in her care by a gentleman whom no one knows, who 
paid her to nurse him, and who pays her now to take 
great care of him, as if he was a prince's son. So you 
see she is well dressed and doesn't do any work. She 
was well-to-do before. Her husband is keeper of the 
château of Polignac — you can see the big tower yonder 
and all the ruins, on a rock larger and higher than this 
of Espaly. That's where she lives, and the reason why 
you meet her here is because she has all the time she 
wants to walk about. The little one's real mother must 
be dead, for no one has ever heard of her ; but the father 
comes to see him and brings money and tells her to be 
sure that he has everything he wants.' 

'* There's a romance here, you see, dear sister. It 
may be that that has something to do with the attraction, 
since I am so romantic, according to you ! Certain it is 
that that little fellow has something about him that takes 
hold of the imagination. He isn't very strong, and they 
say tfciat he was just breathing when he was brought 
here ; but he is in very good health now, and the moun- 
tain air agrees with him so well that his father, when he 
came here last year, at just about this time, to take him 
away, decided to leave him another year so that he might 
get perfectly strong. He has the face of an angel in a 
reverie, the little darling, with such an expressive eye as 
children seldom have at that age, and incredibly fascin- 
ating ways. 

** Peyraque, when he saw how infatuated 1 was, 
scratched his head, with an air of profound thought, and 
inquired : 

'* * Tell me, since you like little children, why, instead 
of reading out loud for a living, which must tire you 
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terribly, shouldn't you look about for a little pupil like 
this one, and bring him up with the other children at 
your sister's ? Then you wouldn't have to leave your 
fanîily or the life you're used to.' 

** * You forget, my good Peyraque, that 1 may not be 
able to show my face at my sister's for a long time.' 

" * Very good ! then your sister could come and live in 
this neighborhood, or you could stay with us for a year 
or two ; my wife would help you to take care of the child, 
and you would only have the trouble of watching him 
and teaching him. Look you ! I have another idea about 
this little fellow here, since he pleases you so much that 
you are crazy over him. His father may come to fetch 
him any day. Suppose I mention you to him ? ' 

" ' You know him then ? ' 

'* ' I drove him round the mountain once in my carriole. 
He seems like an excellent man, but too young to take 
charge of the rearing of a child of three all by himself. 
He'll have to turn him over to some woman, and he can't 
leave him any longer with the Roquebertes, who aren't 
capable of teaching him what a little gentleman like him 
ought to know. That would be your chance, for the 
child's father will never find such a good mother for 
him. Hope, hope 1 ' — ^which means, wait! — * I will keep 
an eye on Polignac, and as soon as the father arrives, I 
will make an opportunity to say what needs to be said.' 

" I allow the excellent Peyraque, and Justine too, to 
cherish this project, but I do not believe in it myself, 
since the mysterious personage who is expected here will 
surely ask some questions about me which I am not will- 
ing they should answer, unless I am quite sure that he 
has not the slightest acquaintance with any of the per- 
sons from whom I desire to conceal my hiding-place. 
And how can I make sure of that ? Nevertheless, Fey- 
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raque 's idea is a good one in itself. To bring up a child 
in our family for several years would be infinitely more 
agreeable to me than to enter another strange family. I 
should prefer a girl to a boy, because they would let me 
keep her longer ; but I suppose that I could hardly expect 
much choice, for these love children hidden away by 
their parents are not easy to find. And then it would be 
necessary for them to have the fullest confidence in me 
and to know me through and through. Madame 
d'Arglade, who knows all the secrets of society, might 
help me in this ; but I have no desire to apply to her 
again ; she would unintentionally bring me bad luck 
again." 



XXIII 

A few days later Caroline wrote again to her sister : 

" Polignac, May 15. 

" For five days past I have been living in one of the 
most imposing ruins of feudal times, on the summit of one 
of those great blocks of black lava which I mentioned 
when I told you about Le Puy and Espaly. You will 
conclude at once that my position has changed and that 
my dream has come to pass. No ; I am with little 
Didier to be sure, but I voluntarily undertook to take 
care of him, and my solicitude is altogether unselfish, for 
the father or guardian has not yet appeared. This is 
what has happened : 

'' 1 had a sort of longing to see the child again, also 
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some slight curiosity to inquire about liim, and lastly I 
wanted to see at closer quarters this castle of Polignac, 
which, from a distance, looks like a town built by giants 
on a rock in hell. It is the strongest citadel of the Mid- 
dle Ages to be found in this province ; it was the nest of 
that terrible race of vultures before whose ravages Velay 
and Forez and Auvergne trembled with fear. The old- 
time lords of Polignac have left everywhere throughout 
these regions memories and traditions worthy of the legends 
of the ogres and of Blue Beard. Those feudal tyrants 
robbed wayfarers, pillaged churches, murdered monks, 
kidnapped women, and burned villages, from father to 
son, for many centuries. One of the most remarkable 
chapters in the Marquis de Villemer's book is devoted to 
this family, and his conclusion is that its descendants, 
although certainly not chargeable with the crimes of 
their ancestors, seemed to have atoned for the triumphs 
of barbarism by their cruel destinies. 

"Their citadel was •impregnable. The sides of the 
rock are perpendicular everywhere. The village lies 
below, on the side of the hill which supports the great 
block of lava. It is some distance from Lantriac. The 
impassable ravines add materially to the distances here. 
However, having started in good time, we arrived here 
last Tuesday about noon, and our little horse drew us 
as far as the postern. Peyraque left me there while 
he went to see to the stabling of the horse and to look at 
various other animals, for he has an excellent reputation 
as a veterinary, and wherever he appears customers 
flock to him. 

** I found a small girl of ten years, who opened the 
gate for me ; but when I asked for La Roqueberte, the 
child began to cry and told me that her mother was dy- 
ing. I hurried to that part of the building which she 
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occupies, a part that is still entire and in good repair, and 
found her ill with brain fever. Little Didier was playing 
about the room with another of the poor woman's chil- 
dren, the latter being very boisterous and, although older 
than his companion, having no comprehension of the 
state of affairs; whereas Didier, half smiling and half 
weeping, kept looking toward the bed with a surprised 
expression and with as much anxiety as a child of three 
can display. When he saw me, he came to me, and, in- 
stead of playing the coquette before kissing me, as he 
did the first time, he grasped at my dress and pulled me 
with his little hands, saying mamma in a sweet, plaintive 
voice which went to my very heart. Surely he meant 
to tell me about his adopted mother's incomprehensible 
condition. I went to the bed. La Roqueberte could not 
speak, she did not know any one. Her husband came in 
after a moment and began to feel greatly alarmed, for 
she had been like that only a few hours. I told him 
that it was time to send for a doctor and for a woman to 
nurse his wife, which he did at once ; and, as I was none 
too sure that the disease was not typhoid, I took the 
children from the room, suggesting to the husband that it 
was dangerous to leave them there. 

** When the doctor arrived, some two hours later, he 
approved what I had done, saying that the disease was 
not yet clearly marked, and that the children must be 
quartered in another building, which I undertook to ar- 
range with Peyraque's aid, for the husband rather lost 
his head, thought of nothing but burning tapers in the 
village church, and mumbling prayers in Latin, which he 
did not understand, but which seemed to him more effi- 
cacious than the doctor's prescriptions. 

" By the time he had calmed down a little, it was al- 
ready four o'clock, and Peyraque and I had to start for 
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home in order not to be overtaken by darkness in the 
ravine of the Gagne. There happened to be no moon, 
and the weather was very threatening. Thereupon, poor 
Roqueberte began to lament, saying that he was lost 
unless someone would take care of the children, and es- 
pecially of the child, meaning Didier, the goose with the 
golden eggs of the family. He needed special care ; he 
wasn't strong like the native children ; and then he was 
curious, he always wanted to go everywhere, and these 
ruins were a network of precipices where it wasn't safe 
to lose sight for an instant of a young gentleman of his 
adventurous humor. He dared not entrust him to any 
of his neighbors. The money the little fellow brought 
into the family had made people jealous, he had enemies, 
and heaven knows what else. To come to the point, 
Peyraque whispered to me : ' You see, your kind heart 
and my bright idea coincide. Stay here ; I see that there 
is all you need to make you comfortable. I will come 
to-morrow to see how things are and to take you home 
if you're not needed any longer.' 

'' I confess that I desired that solution of the difficulty ; 
it seemed to me that it was my duty no less than my 
pleasure to take care of the child. Peyraque returned 
the next day, and as I saw that La Roqueberte, although 
out of danger, could not leave her bed for several days, 
I agreed to remain, and I told Peyraque not to come for 
me until the end of the week. 

" I am very comfortable here, in a huge room which, I 
fancy, used to be a salle aux gardes, and was afterward 
cut up into several rooms for the convenience of the 
tenant farmers. The beds are decidedly rough, but 
clean, and I do the housework myself. I have the three 
children at my skirts every moment. The little girl does 
our cooking, which I superintend ; I see that everything 
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is done for the mother ; I wash and dress Didier myself. 
He is dressed like the others, in a little blue blouse, but 
with rather more care, especially since I have had a hand 
in it, and I am becoming attached to him to an extent 
which makes me shudder when I think of having to leave 
him. You know my passion for children, that is to say, 
for certain children ; this is one of the sweetest-tem- 
pered creatures I have ever seen. Chariot would be as 
jealous as a tiger of him. The fact is, you see, that this 
Didier is certainly the son of a man or woman of intel- 
lect. He is of high and noble lineage, morally speaking ; 
his face is of a sort of lustreless whiteness, with little 
spots of color like that of a wild rose. He has brown 
eyes, beautiful in shape and expression, and a forest of 
black hair, half curly and as fine as silk. His little hands 
are perfect in shape and he never soils them. He doesn't 
dig in the ground or touch anything dirty ; he passes his 
life looking at things. I am sure that he has thoughts 
beyond his years, which he cannot express, or rather a 
succession of charming, divine visions which cannot be 
described in mortal words, for he talks very readily for a 
child of his age, both in French and the local patois. He 
has adopted the accent of the province, but it sounds 
very soft in his mouth, as he lisps a little. He will give 
you the prettiest reasons imaginable for doing whatever 
he wants to do, and what he wants is to be out-of-doors, 
to climb over the ruins or creep into the crevices ; he 
will sit down and gaze at the little flowers and especially 
at the insects, without touching them, but following all 
their movements, and seeming to be deeply interested in 
the wonders of life, while other children think only of 
crushing and destroying. 

** I have tried to give him some rudimentary notions of 
reading, being convinced — ^in opposition, perhaps, to his 
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father's opinion — ^that the earlier one begins with chil- 
dren, the more one saves them the tremendous effort of 
concentration, which is so painful when the strength and 
energy are more fully developed. I have sounded his 
intelligence, too, and his curiosity ; they are most ex- 
traordinary, and with our wonderful method, which has 
succeeded so well with your children, I am sure that I 
could teach him to read in a month. 

"And then, too, the child is all heart ; his will melts 
away in an affection that has no bounds. Indeed, he 
and I are becoming fond of each other too rapidly, and 
I am wondering how we are going to make up our minds 
to part. 

" Moreover, although I miss my Justine and my Pey- 
raque, I greatly enjoy these imposing ruins where one's 
eye commands one of the most beautiful landscapes in the 
world, and where, from a point above all human habita- 
tion, one gazes down into deep abysses. The air is so 
pure that the white stones interspersed among the heaps 
of broken lava are as white as if they were just from 
the quarry. And the interior of this huge building is 
filled with interesting things. 

"You must know that the Polignacs claim to be 
descended from Apollo or his priests in a direct line, and 
that tradition asserts that there was a temple to that god 
on this spot — a temple of which some portions still exist. 
For my part, I believe that there is no doubt of the fact, 
and it seems to me that a glance at the ruins is sufficient. 
The question to be decided is, whether the inscriptions 
and carvings were brought here to decorate the edifice, 
according to the custom in vogue during the Renais- 
sance, or whether it was built on the remains of that 
temple. Roqueberte tells me that the savants of the 
province have been disputing over that question for fifty 
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years, and I agree with those who hold that the mouth of 
the well was the mouth from which the oracles of the 
god came forth. The opening of that enormous well, 
with which, curiously enough, another smaller one is 
connected, was covered by a colossal head, of imposing 
aspect, through whose mouth, they say, issued the hol- 
low voice of the Pythian oracle. Why not ? Those who 
hold that it was simply the orifice of a fountain are no 
surer of their contention. That head was placed beyond 
the reach of time's destructive hand, in the ground-floor- 
room of one of the towers, beneath a heap of round 
stones found in the well. I have been amusing myself 
making the drawing which I send you in this letter, 
with the full-length portrait of my little Didier, lying 
asleep across the god's forehead. It doesn't look like 
him, but the sketch will give you an idea of the strange 
and fascinating picture which I have had before my eyes 
for the last quarter of an hour. 

"Moreover, I do not read here, for 1 have not Pey- 
raque's eight or ten odd volumes and bulky old Protest- 
ant Bible. I am no longer trying to improve my mind ; in- 
deed I hardly give it a thought. I mend my Didier's clothes 
as I follow him about step by step. I muse, I am melan- 
choly, with no feeling of rebellion and with no surprise at 
finding myself in a position which I was destined to fill, 
— and I am well, which is the most important thing. 

"Good old Peyraque has just come, and brings me 
your letter. Oh ! my dear sister, do not weaken, or you 
will drive me to despair I You say that he is pale and 
ill ; that he made your heart ache so that you nearly be- 
trayed me. Camille, if you are not strong enough to 
see a brave man suffer, and if you do not understand 
that my courage alone can sustain his, why, I will leave 
this place ; I will go farther away, and you shall not 
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know where I am. Let this be your warning that, on 
the day when 1 discover here, on the sandy shore of my 
island, the print of a strange foot, I shall disappear so 
completely that " 

Caroline did not finish the sentence ; Peyraque, who 
had left her after handing her Madame Heudebert's letter, 
returned and said : 

'^ The gentleman has just arrived." 

"Who ? what ? " cried Caroline, springing to her feet 
in dismay. "What gentleman ? " 

"The strange child's father. Monsieur Bernyer, as he 
calls himself." 

"So you know his name ? No one here knows it, or 
has chosen to mention it." 

" Faith, I am not very inquisitive ; but he dropped his 
valise on a bench at La Roqueberte's door, and I cast an 
eye on it and read what was written on it." 

" Bernyer 1 I don't know that name, and I probably 
can show myself without danger." 

"Why, of course, you must see him and speak about 
the little fellow — ^this is an excellent time." 

Roqueberte entered and nipped Peyraque's project in 
the bud. Monsieur Bernyer had asked for his son ; but, 
according to his custom, he had retired to a room which 
was reserved for him, and did not wish to see at that 
moment anyone not a member of the family. 

"Never mind," Roqueberte added, "1*11 tell him how 
you took care of my wife and the boy, and he'll be sure 
to give me something handsome to pay you for it. If he 
doesn't, I'll do it out of my own pocket ! Don't you 
worry about that." 

He took the child in his arms and went out, closing the 
door behind him as if to prevent any inquisitive glance 
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from following him along the passage which led to the 
stranger's room. 

"Well, let us go," said Caroline, her eyes filling with 
tears at the thought that she would probably never see 
Didier again. 

"Why, no," said Peyraque, "let's stay here a while 
and see what the gentleman will have to say when he 
knows that you have spent five days here taking care 
of his child." 

*' But don't you see, my friend, that Roqueberte will 
take good care not to tell him ? He won't dare to admit 
that he had no one but a stranger to entrust the child to 
during his wife's illness. And, more than that, isn't he 
anxious to keep the child another year, which it is quite 
possible that he may be allowed to do ? Will he give us 
a chance to suggest to the father that he would be not 
only better cared for with us, but also educated, as he is 
quite old enough to be ? No, no. Even La Roqueberte 
herself, despite my nursing of her, will say that no one 
knows me, that I may be only an adventuress, and, 
while asking nothing more than gratitude and confi- 
dence, we shall seem to be scheming to obtain a few 
paltry sous, which they are offering us already, you 
see." 

" But when we refuse, they will see what sort of people 
we are ! I am well-known, and everyone knows that 
Samuel Peyraque never lied, and never asked help from 
any man." 

" This stranger knows nothing at all about it, and will 
not seek information from anybody except the Roque- 
bertes, as he knows nobody else. So let us go at once, 
my dear friend. I cannot bear to stay here another 
minute." 

" Just as you please," rejoined Peyraque. " I didn't 
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unharness, and we'll give the horse a rest at Le Puy ; 
but all the same, if you take my advice, we'll stay here 
an hour or two. In that time you may meet in the court- 
yard, the child will be looking for you and asking for you 
of his own accord, he's so fond of you already ! Why, if 
the gentleman would see you just for one minute, I feel 
sure that he'd say : * There's a young woman different 
from most; I must speak to her.' And when he had 
spoken to you " 

As he said this, Peyraque was following Caroline, 
who, having fully determined to go, had collected her 
clothes and was walking toward the main gateway. As 
she passed the bench where the stranger's valise still 
lay beside his travelling cloak, she read the name, which 
Peyraque had reported accurately, but as she read it she 
made a gesture of surprise and hurried forward with ex- 
traordinary agitation. 

" What in heaven's name is the matter ? " said the 
good man, as he gathered up the reins. 

"Nothing! a mere fancy!" Caroline replied when 
they were outside the enclosure. "I imagined that I 
recognized the handwriting of that name Bernyer on the 
valise." 

** Nonsense ! it is written like printing." 

*' True, I am an idiot ! Never mind, let us be off, my 
good Peyraque ! " 

Caroline was absorbed in thought during the drive. 
She attributed the strange emotion caused by the sight 
of that disguised handwriting to the letter from her sister ; 
but she had a new subject to preoccupy her. Monsieur 
de Villemer had never told her that he had seen with his 
own eyes the castle of Polignac, but he had described it 
eloquently and faithfully in his book, where he had taken 
it as a type of the impregnable feudal lairs of the Middle 
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Ages, and Caroline knew that he had often travelled in 
the provinces in order to impregnate his mind with 
the atmosphere of the historic localities. She searched 
all the recesses of her memory to find what could 
not possibly be there, namely some word let slip by 
the marquis to imply that he had been at Polignac. — 
"No," she thought; "if he had ever told me so, I 
should have been struck by the names of Le Puy 
and Lantriac, which Justine had recently recalled to my 
mind." — Thereupon she tried to remember whether she 
had not mentioned Lantriac and Justine, in connection 
with Polignac ; but she was sure that she had not, and 
her mind was set at rest. 

However, she continued pensive and deeply moved. 
Why had she become attached to that strange child ? 
What was there so peculiar in his eyes, his smile and his 
manners ? Did he not resemble the marquis ? In the idea 
that had suddenly occurred to her of educating a child, 
and in her desire for that particular child, was there not 
a vague instinct more potent than chance or than Pey- 
raque's suggestions i 

All this mental perturbation was intensified by the 
secret pangs of an ill-defined jealousy. — **So he has a 
son, a love child ? " she said to herself. " He must have 
loved some woman passionately before he knew me, for 
trivial adventures are inconsistent with his refined na- 
ture, and there must be some great mystery in his life ! 
Perhaps the mother is still alive. Why should it be as- 
sumed that she is dead ? " 

Hurrying feverishly from conjecture to conjecture, she 
recalled the marquis's words under the cedar in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and the struggle at which he had 
hinted between his filial duty and another duty, another 
love, of which perhaps Caroline was not the object after 
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ail I Who could say that the old marchioness also had 
not been misled, that the marquis had really told his 
mother the name of the woman he wished to marry, 
in a word that Madame de Villemer and Caroline her- 
self had not, in their confusion, failed to divine the 
truth ? 

Becoming worked up in spite of herself, Caroline 
tried in vain to feel reconciled to her fate. She loved, 
and the most poignant emotion in her heart was the 
fear rather than the hope that she was not loved in 
return. 

" What is the matter with you, pray ? " said Peyraque, 
who had learned to read her anxiety on her face. 

She replied by overwhelming him with questions con- 
cerning this Monsieur Bernyer, whom he had seen but 
once. Peyraque had a sharp eye and a good memory ; 
but, being naturally thoughtful and self-absorbed, he 
paid no attention to people who did not particularly in- 
terest him. So that he drew so vague and incomplete a 
portrait of the pretended Bernyer, that Caroline was no 
better informed than before. She slept badly that night ; 
but toward morning she grew calmer and said to herself 
when she woke that her agitation of the preceding day 
was utterly nonsensical. 

Peyraque, having business on hand, could not wait for 
her to wake. He returned at nightfall. His face wore a 
triumphant expression. 

" Our matter is going on well," he said. *^ Monsieur 
Bernyer will come here to-morrow and you need have no 
fear ; he's an Englishman, a sailor. You don't know 
him, do you ? " 

" No, not at all. So you have seen him ? " 

'' No, he had gone out ; but I saw La Roqueberte, who 
Is doing well and is beginning to get back her senses. 
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She told me that the little fellow cried a good deal last 
night and went to sleep asking for his Charlette over 
and over again. The father insisted on knowing who 
Charlette was. It seems that Roqueberte wasn't at all 
anxious to talk about you ; but his wife, who is a good 
Christian, and their little girl, who is also very fond of 
you, said that you were an angel from heaven, and at 
that the gentleman said that he wanted to thank you and 
reward you. He asked where you lived ; he has never 
been to our village, but he remembered me and said he 
would come to see us as soon as possible. He promised 
the little fellow, and even agreed to bring you back, so 
as to induce him to go to sleep quietly." 

"1 can see but one meaning to all this," said Caro- 
line, " and that is that this stranger is going to offer me 
money." 

"Well, let him do it, so much the better; that will 
give you a chance to show him that you are not what he 
thinks you are. He will see you, and you'll talk to- 
gether; we'll tell him that you are a well educated 
young woman, more so than anyone thinks, and I'll tell 
him your story, because it does you honor." 

"No, nol" exclaimed Caroline, hastily. "What! 
you want me to confide my secret to a stranger after 
taking so many precautions to conceal my name and 
position I " 

" Why not, as you don't know him ? " said Justine. 
" If you come to terms about the child, you must tell him 
everything. As you know his secret, you can afford to 
let him know yours. He will have no interest in betray- 
ing it " 

" Justine ! " cried Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, who 
was at the window on the street, " wait, for God's sake I 
Hush ! Here comes this Monsieur Bernyer, no doubt ; 
19 
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he is coming here, and he is — Yes, I am sure, it is he ! it 
is Monsieur de Villemer ! Oh ! hide me, my friends i 
Say that I have gone away, that I am not coming back I 
If he sees me, if he speaks to me — Can't you see that I 
am lost ? " 



XXIV 

Justine followed Caroline, who fled to her own room ; 
as she went away she motioned to Peyraque to receive 
the marquis and to be cool and self-possessed. 

Peyraque did not fail her. He received Monsieur de 
Villemer with the calm dignity of a man who has the 
most rigid conception of duty. It was no longer a matter 
of arranging an interview between him and the pretended 
Charlette, but of sending him away as soon as possible 
without arousing his suspicions, or of dispelling his sus- 
picions if he had any. He saw at the outset that Mon- 
sieur de Villemer suspected nothing. Proposing to go 
away in a few days with his son, for whom he intended 
to find a place nearer to his own home, he had taken ad- 
vantage of the lovely weather to come on foot and pay a 
debt which his heart owed to a generous stranger. He 
did not know how long a walk it was, and he reached 
his destination a little late. He confessed to being some- 
what fatigued, indeed, his face showed that he was really 
suffering from physical exhaustion. 

Peyraque heartily urged him to eat and drink, for hos- 
pitality comes before everything. He called Justine, 
who had had time to recover herself, and they served 
Monsieur de Villemer, who, seizing the opportunity to 
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reward his hosts handsomely, accepted with good grace 
what they set before him. He was sorry to learn that 
Charlette had gone ; but he had no reason for asking 
many questions about her. He suggested leaving his 
present for her, which Justine whispered to her husband 
that they had better accept, so that he might not be sur- 
prised at anything. Caroline would fmd a way to send 
it back to him. Peyraque did not see the necessity of 
that step ; his pride rebelled at the idea of pretending to 
accept money for her. 

Caroline, in her little room, overheard this contest in 
delicacy. The marquis's voice made her tremble with 
emotion. She dared not stir. It seemed to her that he 
would recognize her step over his head. As for him, 
hoping to find some other means of paying his debt, he 
tried and pretended to eat a little, after which he asked 
if he could hire a horse to return. It was very dark and 
it was beginning to rain. Peyraque undertook to drive 
him back and went out to prepare the carriole; but first 
he stole up to Caroline's room. 

"The poor gentleman makes me sad," he said, in an 
undertone. ** He is very sick, I give you my word. You 
can see the sweat standing on his forehead, and yet he 
huddles up to the fire like a man with chills and fever. 
He couldn't swallow two mouthfuls, and when he 
breathes, you would say that it tears his heart out, for 
he puts his hand there, smiling bravely all the time; 
but then he puts it back to his forehead as you do when 
you have a terrible headache." 

" Mon Dieu t" said Caroline in dismay, "it's such a 
serious matter when he's sick I You mustn't drive him 
back to-night ; your cart isn't comfortable, and think of 
the roads I and the cold, too, and the rain, when a man 
is feverish 1 No, no I he must pass the night here. But 
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where ? He would rather sleep out-of-doors than at the 
tavern, it's so dirty ! There's only one way. Keep 
him, make him stay. Give him my room. I will collect 
my things, it will take but a moment, and go to your 
daughter-in-law's." 

"My daughter-in-law's or anywhere else in the vil- 
lage is too near. If he should be ever so little worse in 
the night, you'd come and nurse him in spite of your- 
self." 

" That is true 1 What can I do ? " 
" Do you want me to tell you ? You are brave and 
strong ; I will drive you to Laussonne, where you can 
pass the night with my sister-in-law ; her house is as 
clean as this, and I'll come to fetch you to-morrow when 
he has gone." 

"Yes, you are right," said Caroline, packing her 
clothes in haste. " Make him consent to stay, and as 
you pass you can tell your son to harness Mignon." 

*' No, not Mignon I he has been out all day. We'll 
take the mule." 

Peyraque having given his orders, returned and in- 
formed the marquis that it would rain all night, which 
was quite true, and, exchanging a significant glance with 
Justine, he insisted so cordially upon keeping him over 
night, that Monsieur de Villemer accepted. 

"You are right, my friends," he said to them with a 
heartrending smile ; "I am not very well, and I am one 
of those who have no right to seek death." 

" No one has that right," replied Peyraque ; " but you 
won't be sick enough to die in our house, I promise you! 
My wife will take good care of you. The chamber up- 
stairs is very clean and well-warmed, and if you should 
feel sick you'd just have to knock gentle like : we shall 
hear it." 
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Justine went up to prepare the room and embrace her 
poor Caroline, who was really beside herself. 

** Think of it ! ** she said, speaking very low ; " I know 
that he is ill, and I am going to leave him so ! No, I was 
mad I I will stay I " 

*'Ohl that's what Peyraque will never allow," re- 
plied Justine. '* Peyraque is pitiless ; but what would 
you have ? Perhaps he is right ? If you get to pitying 
each other, you'll never be able to part. And then — I 
know that you will never do anything wrong, but the 
mother — And think what people will say ! " 

Caroline was not listening ; Peyraque came upstairs, 
took her hand with an air of authority, and led her down. 
She had placed her poor heart under the guidance of the 
Protestant of the Cevennes ; it was not possible for her 
to take it back. 

He led her out to the carriole, and tossed her bundle 
inside. At that moment Caroline, who had really lost 
her head, slipped away from him, darted into the house 
through the back door, and saw Monsieur de Villemer, 
whose back was turned. She went no farther, for her 
reason returned. And then, too, his attitude reassured 
her a little. He had not the crushed and broken air 
which she had noticed on the eve of his last critical ill- 
ness. He was sitting in front of the fire and reading 
Peyraque's Bible. The little iron lamp hanging from the 
mantel-shelf shone upon his black hair, which was wavy 
like his son's, and on a bit of his forehead, which was 
still smooth and firm. Monsieur de Villemer was suffer- 
ing severely, no doubt, but he desired to live ; he had 
not lost hope. 

"Here I am,'* said Caroline, returning to Peyraque; 
''he didn't see me, but I saw him ! I feel more at ease 
now. Let us go ; but you must swear on your honor," 
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she added, preparing to step into the vehicle, ** that, if he 
should have an attack of suffocation to-night, you will 
come to fetch me, even if you have to founder your 
horse I You must do it, I tell you ! I alone know how 
to treat that trouble. And if I should not be there, you 
would see him die under your roof ! You would have it 
on your conscience forever ! " 

Peyraque promised and they set out. The weather was 
very bad and the road in shocking condition, but Pey- 
raque knew every hole and every stone. Moreover, it 
was only a short distance to Laussonne. He left Caroline 
with his sister-in-law, and was at home again at eleven 
o'clock. 

The marquis had felt somewhat better, and had gone 
to bed, after talking to Justine so affably that she was 
enchanted. 

"I tell you, Peyraque,'* she said, "that man has a 
heart like — ^and I can understand, for my part — " 

" Hush ! " said Peyraque, realizing how thin the ceil- 
ing was ; " as he is asleep, the best thing we can do is to 
sleep too." 

The night passed quietly at Lantriac. The marquis 
really slept soundly, and woke at two o'clock entirely 
free from fever. He was conscious of a delicious feeling 
of tranquillity such as he had not known for a long while, 
and which he attributed to some pleasant dream, already 
vanished, but of which he still retained the impression. 
Not wishing to wake his hosts, he lay perfectly still, 
gazing at the four walls of the little room, which was 
brightly lighted by the lamp, and reviewing his situation 
more calmly than he had done since Caroline's disap- 
pearance. He had meditated a thousand extravagant 
projects, then had reflected that he owed his life to his 
son, and the sight of that child had renewed his determi- 
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nation to fight the physical malady which was beginning 
to threaten him anew. Twenty-four hours earlier he had 
decided upon a definite plan. He proposed to take Didier 
to Madame Heudebert, to leave with her a letter for Car- 
oline, and then to leave France for some time, so that 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix, reassured by his absence, 
might return and live with her sister at Etampes. Per- 
haps the marchioness, if left at peace for a few weeks, 
would fmd out her mistake, or, perhaps, she would allow 
the duke to discover her secret, for he had sworn to ex- 
tort it from her by surprise. If the duke should fail, 
Urbain would not abandon the game. He would return 
quietly to the château of Mauveroche, where his mother 
was to pass the summer with her daughter-in-law, and 
he would not let Caroline know of his return until, 
having justified her in the marchioness's eyes, he had 
once more removed all obstacles to their union. 

The most important and most urgent thing, therefore, 
was to lure Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix from her mys- 
terious seclusion. The marquis still believed that she 
was in a convent in Paris. He found that he must pass 
a few days at Polignac, to make sure of La Roqueberte's 
recovery before distressing her by taking his son away, 
and that delay disturbed him more than all the rest. To 
allay his impatience, he asked himself why he should 
not write to Madame Heudebert — ^yes, and to Caroline — 
so that they might make their preparations to come 
together immediately after his departure. Perhaps he 
could gain a few days in that way. He would mail his 
letter that day as he passed through Le Puy on his return 
to Polignac. 

This idea of writing at Lantriac was suggested to him 
by the sight of the little desk on which Caroline had left 
her pens, some ink in a cup, and several scattered sheets 
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of paper. Those objects, on which his eyes rested me- 
chanically, seemed to urge him to follow his inspiration. 
He rose noiselessly, placed the lamp on the table, and 
wrote to Caroline : 

'* My friend, my sister, you will not abandon a miser- 
able wretch who, for a whole year, has rested all his hopes 
in life upon you. Do not mistake my intentions, Caro- 
line. I have a favor to ask of you which you cannot 
deny me. I am going away. I have a son who has no 
mother. 1 love him passionately, I entrust him to you. 
Return. I am going to England. You will never see me 
again if you lack confidence in me ; but that is impossible I 
When have 1 shown myself unworthy of your esteem ? 
Caroline " 

He paused abruptly. An object of trifling importance 
had caught his eye. The common paper, the steel pens 
were not remarkable ; but a black bead lay on the table be- 
tween his hand and the ink-well, and that insignificant 
object aroused a whole world of memories. It was a bit 
of jet, cut and pierced in an unusual way. It was part of 
a bracelet of little value which Caroline wore at Séval, and 
with which he was very familiar because she was in the 
habit of removing it when she wrote, and he himself 
often toyed with it as they talked. He had had it in his 
hand a hundred times, and one day she said to him : 
*' Don't break it, it's all I have left of my mother's 
jewelry." — He had gazed at it with veneration and held 
it lovingly in his hands. As she was leaving her little 
room at Lantriac, Caroline, in her haste, had broken the 
bracelet and had hurriedly picked up all the pieces but a 
single one. 

That black bead upset all the marquis's ideas ; but 
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what an absurd fancy it was I Cutting and piercing jet 
might be an industry of the province. However, he 
wrote no more, absorbed as he was by reflections of a 
new order. He inhaled and questioned the vague per- 
fume of the room. He looked all about without moving. 
There was nothing on the walls, nothing on the table, 
nothing on the mantel- shelf. At last he spied on the 
hearth some bits of paper only partially burned. He 
stooped over the ashes, turned them over carefully, and 
found a fragment of an address, of which only two 
syllables remained : one, written by hand, was the last 
syllable of Lantriac ; the other, am, was a part of the 
printed post-mark. The post-mark was Etampes, and 
the handwriting Madame Heudebert's. There was no 
longer any doubt ; Charlette could be no other than 
Caroline, and perhaps she had not gone, perhaps she 
was still in the house. 

From that moment, the marquis displayed the watch- 
fulness, the cunning, the calmness and the keen percep- 
tions of a savage. He discovered the pipe from the little 
fountain which communicated with the sink below. The 
pipe was closed, but there was a crack in the plaster 
in which it was set. He put his ear to the crack and 
heard the long, regular breathing of Peyraque, who was 
still asleep. 

He was sure therefore that no words, in however low 
atone they were uttered, could escape him. A few minutes 
later Justine rose and he distinctly heard her say : 

'* Come, get up, Peyraque ; our poor Caroline proba- 
bly hasn't slept as well as we have." 

"A night's a night ! " said Peyraque ; '* at all events, I 
shall not go to fetch her until he's gone I " 

Justine listened, then replied : 

** He isn't moving, but he said he should get up at day* 
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break. That isn't far off ; he means to go without any- 
thing to eat, he said." 

"Still, I don't propose to let him go afoot," said 
Peyraque, who had left his bed and could be heard still 
more plainly, although he spoke very low; "it's too 
far ! Your boy must saddle my horse for him, and when 
I have seen him fairly off, I will start for Laussonne." 

Monsieur de Villemer's mind was made up. He made 
a noise to give notice that he was rising, and went down 
after slipping his purse into the drawer of the desk. 
He pretended to be in a great hurry to return to Polignac, 
and persistently refused to take the horse, swearing that 
he felt perfectly strong. The horse would have em- 
barrassed him in the war of observation which he pro- 
posed to wage. He shook hands affectionately with his 
hosts, and set off ; but he was barely out of the village 
when he changed his course, made inquiries of a passer- 
by and turned into a path which led to Laussonne. 

His plan was to arrive there before Peyraque, wait for 
him without showing himself, and watch him take Caro- 
line away. When he knew that she had returned to 
Lantriac, he would take further thought. Until then, as 
it was plain that she was avoiding him, he did not propose 
to run the risk of losing trace of her again. But Peyraque 
was very diligent ; Mignon travelled fast, although the 
road became worse and worse, as it ascended steadily all 
the way to Laussonne, crossing spurs of several mountains. 
The path was very little shorter than the road, and the 
marquis was outstripped by the rustic vehicle. He saw 
it pass and recognized Peyraque, who, for his part, 
thought that he could distinguish in the morning mist a 
man dressed differently from the ordinary peasant, who 
hurriedly slunk out of sight behind a wall of loose stones. 

Peyraque was suspicious. 
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"Perhaps he fooled us," he thought, "or perhaps he 
discovered something. Very good ! if it's him, and if he 
isn't any sicker than that, I'll teach him not to follow a 
mountain horse on foot." 

He urged Mignon and arrived at Laussonne with the 
first beams of the sun. Caroline, in mortal anxiety after 
a sleepless night, came to meet him. 

"All goes well," he said. "I made a mistake last 
night ; he isn't sick at all, for he slept sound and insisted 
on starting off on foot." 

*' So he has gone ? " said Caroline, taking a seat be- 
side him. "Didn't he suspect anything? And I shall 
never see him again ? Oh ! well, so much the better ! " — 
And she burst into sobs under her hood, which she drew 
over her face to no purpose. Peyraque could hear the 
hurried heaving of her bosom. 

" So you propose to go and be sick now, do you ? " he 
said, in a severe but paternal tone. " Come I be sen- 
sible, or your Peyraque won't believe you when you say 
you're a Christian ! " 

'^ Mon Dieu I so long as I do not weep before him, 
can't you excuse a moment's weakness ? But what are 
you doing ? Why are we going toward Laussonne ? " 

Peyraque had imagined that he saw the marquis again, 
still coming toward them. 

"You must excuse me," he said, "but I have an er- 
rand to do in the village. It's close at hand." 

He entered the village, thinking that the marquis would 
remain at a distance to watch. He exchanged a few 
words with one of the villagers at the end of the street. 
He never lacked pretexts. Then he returned to Caro- 
line. 

"Come, my girl," he said, "you are worrying too 
much. I propose to shake up your spirits ; you know 
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that riding always does you good. Shall 1 take you for 
a ride, oh I such a fine ride ? " 

" If you have business anywhere, I don't want to em- 
barrass you. I will go wherever you choose." 

" 1 have got to go as far as the village of Estables, at 
the foot of the Mezenc. It is a beautiful spot, I tell you, 
and you have always been so anxious to see the highest 
of the Cevennes ! " 

"You said that it was a hard journey earlier in the 
season than at the end of next month." 

" Oh ! well, the weather's a little lowering and the 
roads are a little rough, perhaps. I haven't been there 
since last year ; but they say there's been some work 
done on the road, and besides, there's no danger with 
me, you know." 

" I assure you that I am in no mood to worry about 
danger. Let us go." 

Peyraque whipped up his horse, who trotted through 
Laussonne and rapidly descended the rocky hillside, to 
toil up at once the still steeper slope on the other side. 
When they had reached the top, Peyraque turned, saw 
no one in any of the paths behind him, and looked at the 
road ahead, which began to take on an ugly aspect. 

" You are going to see the desert," he said ; ** it won't 
distress you ? " 

"No," she replied; "when one is in despair, one 
ceases to be distressed by anything." 

Peyraque drove on, remarking to his companion sev- 
eral times that the sun did not seem much inclined to 
shine, that they had four leagues to go, and that the 
Mezenc might be hidden by fog. All this made no im- 
pression on Caroline, who had no suspicion of her old 
friend's hesitation and remorse. 

They crossed a mountain covered with pines except 
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for one immense clearing, the result of a felling of long 
ago, which was like a gigantic avenue where the narrow 
road seemed at a distance a broad highway, on which a 
hundred carriages could drive abreast ; but the carriole 
found it a terrible undertaking to climb that hill, the 
ground was so badly washed, and furrowed with in- 
numerable deep ruts. The farther they went, the worse 
it was : the ground was strewn with blocks of lava with 
veritable sloughs between, and even when they found 
signs of a made road, they had to drive over heaps of 
huge stones, halt on the edge of broad gullies, and seek 
the true road among a score of impassable ones. The 
horse performed prodigies of pluck, and Peyraque mira- 
cles of adroitness and reasoning. 

In two hours they had made only two leagues, and 
they were in the midst of the moor on an endless pla- 
teau, fifteen hundred metres high. They could distin- 
guish nothing except the inequalities of the road. The 
sun had disappeared, the fog enveloped everything like 
a shroud, and words cannot describe the feeling of hope- 
less desolation which had taken possession of Caroline's 
mind. Peyraque himself was demoralized and said noth- 
ing. The beaten road, from which he had been obliged 
to turn off, had disappeared, and for a quarter of an 
hour they had been driving over spongy turf, full of holes 
made by cattle at pasture, but showing no sign of wheels. 
The horse halted, drenched with sweat ; he evidently 
meant to say that he had never been there. 

Peyraque alighted, sinking into the turf half-way to 
his knees, and tried to find out where they were. The 
mountains and ravines were shrouded alike in a level 
plain of white vapor. 

'* Have we lost the road ? " Caroline asked, indiffer- 
ently. 
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At that moment the wind made a hole in the fog, and 
they saw in the distance a fantastic landscape made pur- 
ple by the sun ; but the rift closed so quickly that Pey- 
raque was unable to recognize that isolated point in the 
distant circle of mountains. However, they heard dogs 
barking, then voices, but they could not see the dogs 
until they were within two yards. They were passing a 
procession of men and mules carrying vegetables and 
bags of wine. They were mountaineers who had been 
down to the low land to exchange their cheese and but- 
ter for fruit and vegetables. They accosted one another 
and exchanged questions and answers. Peyraque was 
informed that he had made a great mistake to try to 
drive to Estables at that season, that it could not be done, 
and that he must turn back. Peyraque's self-esteem 
was aroused, and he asked if he was still far from the 
village. They headed him in the right direction, telling 
him that it would take him a full hour and a half ; and 
as their beasts were heavily laden and very warm, and 
as they themselves were in haste to reach their destina- 
tion, they offered no assistance, but disappeared, laugh- 
ing a little at the carriole, Caroline watched them as 
they faded swiftly from sight in the fog, like ghosts. 

It was absolutely necessary to allow the horse to take 
breath, for he was exhausted by a fresh effort to regain 
the steep road. 

" What consoles me," said Peyraque, who was greatly 
perturbed in mind, "is that you don't complain of any- 
thing ! And yet it's very cold, and I am sure that the 
dampness has gone through your cloak." 

Caroline replied only by a sudden start. 

Another ghost had passed along the edge of the road, 
and it was Monsieur de Villemer. He did not seem to 
see the carriole, although he did see it perfectly well ; 
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but he chose not to appear to suspect that it contained 
anybody he knew. He trudged along with extraordinary 
vigor» assuming an indifferent air. 

'* It was he ! 1 saw him ! " exclaimed Caroline. " He 
is going where we are ! " 

** Very well ! let him go on, and we will return ! " 

"No ! 1 cannot, 1 will not ! He will die after such a 
walk ! He will never reach Estables. Let us follow 
him ! " 

This time there was such an authoritative air in Caro- 
line's alarm that Peyraque obeyed. They overtook Mon- 
sieur de Villemer, who stepped aside to let them pass, 
but did not raise his eyes or stop. He did not choose 
to be importunate or to rebel against her decision, but he 
proposed to know the truth, to follow her until he died. 

Unluckily, his strength was exhausted. The difficulty 
of that walk, up hill all the way from Lantriac, and 
especially for the last two leagues amid a chaos of stones 
and boggy turf, had caused a profuse perspiration which 
seemed to freeze in the breath of a sharp wind which 
suddenly sprung up from the east. His breath failed him 
and he was compelled to stop. 

Caroline turned her head toward him, on the point of 
crying out. Peyraque grasped her arm. 

** Courage, my girl !" he said in a profoundly religious 
tone ; " God requires this of you I " 

And she felt humiliated by the peasant's sturdy faith. 

" What do you suppose will happen to him ? " he con- 
tinued, driving on. " He has had the strength to come 
thus far, and he will be able to go on a little farther. A 
man doesn't die for a walk ! He'll rest at Estables. And 
if he's sick — why, I shall be there ! " 

'* But he is following me ! Of course we shall have to 
speak to him here or somewhere else. 
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" Why should he follow you ? He doesn't even sus- 
pect that you're here. So many tourists want to see the 
Mezenc ! " 

" In such weather as this ? " 

" The sun rose clear, and we started out to see the 
Mezenc, you know ! " 

The marquis had seen Caroline hesitate, then submit 
His emotion at that sight dealt him the final blow. The 
moment that they had passed him, he felt that he could 
go no farther. He dropped on a stone, with his eyes 
fixed on the black point which slowly receded from him, 
for the wind had suddenly sprung up and driven away 
the fog, which was beginning to be followed by slight 
flurries of snow and hail. 

" So she doesn't wish me to know anything about 
her ?" he said to himself, feeling that he was losing 
consciousness. ** She flies from hope, she has lost faith ! 
It must be that she never loved me I " 

And he lay down to die. 



XXV 



"Forward! forward I" exclaimed Peyraque half an 
hour later, seeing that the snow was falling faster. 
*' Here is something much worse than the fog ! When 
this begins to fall, the road soon gets filled up above your 
head." 

This imprudent speech drove Caroline to open re- 
bellion ; she tried to jump from the cart, resolved to re- 
trace her steps and not stop until she met Monsieur de 
Villemer. 
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Peyraque detained her, but he had to give way, and 
despite the increasing danger and the difficulties of the 
road, where their progress became constantly slower, to 
traverse once more the half league which they had made 
since they lost sight of the marquis. 

They sought him with their eyes in vain. In an hour 
the snow had covered the ground and its inequalities. 
It was impossible for them to be sure that they had not 
passed the spot they desired to explore. Caroline 
groaned involuntarily, and could say nothing but *' my 
God ! my God I " Peyraque no longer tried to calm 
her, and encouraged her only by telling her to keep her 
eyes open. 

Suddenly the horse stopped. 

" This must be the place where we found the road," 
said Peyraque. " Mignon recognizes it." 

*' Then we have come too fast ! " rejoined Caroline. 

" But we haven't met anybody ! " said Peyraque. 
" The gentleman, seeing the storm coming, must have 
gone back to Laussonne, and we, who are nearer 
Estables, run the risk of staying where we are, if the 
snow doesn't stop, I warn you." 

"Go, go, Peyraque ! " cried Caroline, jumping down 
into the snow. ** I propose to stay here until I find him I " 

Peyraque made no reply. He alighted and began to 
search, but with no hope. There were six inches of snow 
already, and the wind, which piled it up in drifts in every 
hollow, might easily have concealed a body with it. 

Caroline walked about at random, like a soul without 
a body, so intensely excited was she. She was at some 
distance from the cart when she heard the horse snort 
violently and lower his head. She thought that he was 
dying, but, as she gazed at him in deep distress, she saw 
that he was sniffing in a strange way at something in 
ao 
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front of him. That was a revelation ; she rushed to the 
spot and discovered a gloved hand, like the hand of a 
dead man, which the horse had uncovered by breathing 
on the snow above it. The body lying there formed an 
obstacle which the horse was unwilling to trample upon. 
Peyraque ran up in answer to Caroline's outcries, and, 
lifting Monsieur de Villemer from the ground, placed him 
in the vehicle, where Mademoiselle de Saint-Geneix sup- 
ported him and tried to warm him in her arms. 

Peyraque took the bridle and started again in the direc- 
tion of the Mezenc. He saw clearly enough that there 
was not a moment to lose, but he had no idea where he 
was going to put his foot, and soon he disappeared in a 
ravine which he had no time to avoid. The horse stopped 
of his own accord; Peyraque picked himself up, and 
when he tried to make the beast back, found that the wheels 
were blocked by an invisible obstacle. The horse's 
courage too was exhausted ; in vain did he yell at him, 
strike him for the first time in his life, and jerk at the bit 
until he brought the blood. The poor creature gazed at 
him with an almost human glance, as if to say : '* I have 
done more than I could, and I can do nothing more to 
save you." 

"Must we die here ? " said Peyraque, in a disheart- 
ened tone, watching the snow fall in pitiless eddies. The 
plateau had become a Siberian steppe, at whose far end 
the Mezenc alone showed its livid head through the 
squalls. Not a tree, not a roof, not a rock for shelter. 
Peyraque knew that there was nothing to be done. 

** Let us hope I " he said ; which word, in the sense in 
which it is used in the South, means simply, as we know : 
*' Let us wait!" 

However, it soon occurred to him that they might gain 
a quarter of an hour, even though it proved to be the 
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last in their lives. He took one of the floor boards of his 
cart and attacked the drifts of snow which, being blown 
hither and thither by the wind, threatened to bury the 
horse and vehicle. For ten minutes he worked like an 
athlete and without stopping for breath, saying to him- 
self that it might prove to be entirely useless, but that he 
would fight for himself and for Caroline to the last. 

At the end of that ten minutes he thanked God ; it 
was snowing less heavily and the wind was falling ; the 
fog, which was much less dangerous, was struggling to 
regain the upper hand. He slackened his labor, but did 
not abandon it. At last, he saw a line of pale light in the 
dark clouds ; it was a presage of fine weather. 

Thus far, he had not said a word, not uttered an oath. 
If Caroline had been destined to perish there, she would 
not have suspected it until the last moment. But, as he 
glanced at her, she was so pale and her eye so wild that 
he was frightened. 

"Well, well I" he said, "what's the trouble ? It's 
all right now I This won't amount to anything 1 " 

"Oh I no, nothing at all! " she retorted, with a bitter 
smile, pointing to Urbain lying on the cart seat, his face 
purple with the cold, his eyes wide open and glassy, like 
those of a corpse. 

Peyraque glanced about him once more. There was 
no hope of human help. He jumped into the cart and 
threw his arms about Monsieur de Villemer, rubbing him 
vigorously, bruising him with his iron hands, trying to 
impart to him the warmth of his old blood, rekindled by 
hard work and determination ; but it was all in vain. 
The effect of the cold was intensified by the effect of a 
nervous shock of the sort to which the marquis was pe- 
culiarly liable. 

" But he's not dead I " said Peyraque ; " I feel it, I am 
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sure of it ! Oh ! if I only had something to make a fire 
with I but I can't make it with stones ! " 

" Suppose we should burn the carriole ? " cried Caro- 
line, at her wits' end. 

'* That's an idea — ^yes, but afterward ? " 

"Afterward.. God will send us help. Don't you see 
that the first thing to be done is to prevent death from 
seizing us here ? " 

Caroline was so pale, with purple rings under her eyes, 
that he believed that she felt death coming upon her, too. 
He hesitated no longer, but staked all to win all. He 
unhitched his horse, which, like the Cossack horses, at 
once lay down in the snow to rest. He took the hood off 
his cart, and, placing it on the ground, laid Monsieur 
de Villemer, still lifeless and cold as ice, inside ; then, 
producing a handful or two of hay, old papers and frag- 
ments of wrapping cloths from his boxes, he placed it all 
under the vehicle and set fire to it with his flint and 
steel. Breaking up the timbers and planks of his ill-fated 
vehicle with his farrier's tools, he succeeded in producing 
a bright fire in a few moments. He broke up more 
boards to feed the flame as it burned. The snow had 
ceased to fall, and Monsieur de Villemer, placed within a 
semi-circle of burning débris, began to gaze stupidly at 
the strange scene, which he took for a dream. 

'* He is saved I saved ! do you hear, Peyraque ? " 
cried Caroline, feeling that he made an effort to rise. 
" Bless you a thousand times I you have saved him I " 

The marquis heard Caroline's voice by his side ; but, 
still believing that he was deceived by an hallucination, 
he did not try to look at her. He did not understand 
what was happening until Caroline, in her frantic joy, 
pressed her lips upon his hand. Then he thought that he 
must be going to die, because she had ceased to fly from 
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him, and in a faint voice, trying to smile, he bade her 
adieu. 

"No, no, not adieu ! " she replied, covering his brow 
with kisses ; " you must live, I insist upon it, I love you I " 

A faint flush overspread the livid face, but no words 
could express his joy. The marquis feared that he was 
dreaming again. He revived perceptibly ; the heat was 
concentrated under the cart-hood, which served him as 
a shelter. He was as comfortable there as possible, 
lying on Caroline's and Peyraque's cloaks. 

"But we must get away from here," thought the 
peasant, and he looked anxiously at the now cloudless 
sky. The air was cold, the fire was dying for want of 
sustenance, and the sick man certainly could not walk 
as far as Estables. As for that, could Caroline ? The 
only way was to put them both on the horse. But was 
the exhausted beast strong enough to carry them ? No 
matter ; they must try it, having first given him some 
oats. Peyraque looked for them but could not find them ; 
the flames had consumed the little bag with the box 
which contained it. 

An exclamation from Caroline revived his hopes. She 
was pointing to a faint cloud of smoke just appearing over 
the hillock which sheltered them. He ran thither and 
saw below him an ox-cart approaching very slowly ; the 
driver was smoking for warmth. 

"You see ! " said Caroline when the cart came up to 
them; "God has rescued us I" 

Monsieur de Villemer was so weak that he had to be 
lifted on the cart, which was luckily loaded with hay in 
which Peyraque buried him, so to speak. Caroline took 
her place beside him. Peyraque mounted his horse, 
leaving the ruins of his poor cart behind, and at last, in 
about an hour, they reached the village of Estables. 
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Peyraque rode disdainfully by a tavern kept by a sort 
of giant, with bare legs and a gold necklet ; a genuine 
sloth of repulsively singular aspect. He knew that the 
marquis would find no zealous service there. He took 
him to the house of a peasant whom he knew. There 
the invalid was surrounded and overwhelmed with ques- 
tions and offers of aid which he did not hear. Peyraque 
authoritatively ordered from the room those who were of 
no use, and took command himself. In a few moments 
the fire was crackling, and some wine boiling in a sauce- 
pan. Monsieur de Villemer, lying on a thick couch of 
straw and dry turf, watched Caroline, who knelt by his 
side, intent upon preventing his clothes from taking fire, 
and hovering over him with a mother's love. She was 
anxious concerning the effect upon him of the terrible 
potion which Peyraque was brewing with an abundance 
of spices ; but the marquis had confidence in the moun- 
taineer's experience. He motioned to her that he pro- 
posed to follow the old man's directions, and Caroline 
put the cup to his lips with a trembling hand. He was 
soon able to speak, to thank his new hosts, and to say to 
Peyraque, as he shook his hand, that he wished to be 
alone with him and Caroline. 

It was no easy matter to induce the family to leave 
their home for a few hours. Places of shelter are rare 
under that inclement sky, and the cattle, the sole re- 
source of the Cevennes, are so crowded in their quarters 
that there is no room for their masters. They are noted, 
too, for their rough manners and inhospitality, their repu- 
tation dating back to the murder of the geometrician sent 
by Cassini to measure the height of the Mezenc, who 
was mistaken for a magician. They have changed 
greatly, and are much more affable to-day; but their 
habits are those of great destitution, although they are 
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shrewd traders, breeders of magnificent cattle, and as 
well supplied as possible with material for barter. The 
rigor of the climate and the isolation of the rugged region 
in which they live seem to have worked their way into 
their minds as well as into their blood. 

The room which, with the cow-shed, formed the whole 
interior of the house, which was at last abandoned to 
Peyraque and his friends, was very small, and hardly 
more luxurious than the Celtic cave of the old woman at 
Espaly. The smoke escaped partly through the chim- 
ney and partly through a gaping hole in the wall. Two 
beds in the shape of boxes held at night, incredible as it 
may seem, a family of six persons. The bare rock 
formed the floor, but the cows, goats, sheep and chickens 
were more comfortable in the shed. 

Peyraque spread clean straw all about, laid in a sup- 
ply of wood, foraged in the larder and found some bread, 
and forced Caroline to eat and rest. The marquis en- 
treated her with his eyes to think of herself, for she 
dared not move a yard away from him, and held his hand 
in hers all the time. He longed to speak to her — ^he had 
recovered the power of speech now — but he dared not 
utter a word. He was afraid that she would leave him 
as soon as she should see that he knew of her love for 
him. And then, too, Peyraque embarrassed him sadly. 
He could not understand the rôle played by that rustic 
instrument of Providence, who, while standing guard 
over Caroline, had been so obstinate and so cruel to him, 
and who now displayed the most unbounded devotion and 
solicitude for him. 

At last Peyraque went out. He could not neglect his 
poor horse, his faithful comrade, whom he reproached him- 
self for having treated roughly, and whom, on his arrival, 
he had been forced to confide to the care of strangers. 
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"Caroline/' said the marquis, having taken his seat 
on a stool, still supported by his friend's arm, " I had 
many things to say to you, but I am not in my right 
mind — no, really I am not, and I am afraid to talk to you 
when I am crazy. Forgive me ; 1 am happy — ^happy to 
see you, to feel that you are here, on escaping once more 
from the arms of death ! But 1 cannot torment you any 
longer. Great heaven ! what a drag upon your life I 
have been 1 I shall be so no longer ; this is only an 
accident, a freak of imprudence, of madness on my part ; 
but could I resign myself to the thought of losing you 
again ? You do not know, you never will know — no, 
you have no idea, you have never realized whîit you are 
to me, and perhaps you will never care to realize it t 
To-morrow you will fly from me again, perhaps 1 And 
why, in God's name ? — Here, read this," he added, feel- 
ing in his pockets and handing her the crumpled letter 
he had begun that very morning at Lantriac. " It may 
be illegible now ; the rain and snow " 

"No," said Caroline, leaning toward the fire, "I can 
read it — ^I can read it easily — and I understand ! I had 
guessed, I knew, and I consent. It was the one wish of 
my heart, the dream of my life ! Do not my heart and 
my life belong to you ? '* 

"Alas ! no, not yet ; but if you will have faith in 



me " 



"Don't tire yourself by talking, by trying to convince 
me," said Caroline, with imperious animation. " I have 
faith in you, but not in my destiny. But I will accept 
my destiny, however you may shape it for me. Good 
or bad, it will be sweet to me, for I can accept no other. 
Listen to me, listen ; I may have only a moment to say 
this to you. I do not know what your conscience and 
mine will have to undergo. I know that your mother is 
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inexorable ; I have felt the biting chill of her scorn, and 
we can hope for nothing from God if we rend her heart 
So that we must submit, and forever ! As you yourself 
once said : ' To base one's projects of happiness on the 
loss of a mother is to surround one's dream of happi- 
ness with the guiltiest thoughts, and that happiness would 
be a hundred times accursed ; we should curse it in our 
own hearts.' " 

'* Why do you remind me of all that ? "'said the mar- 
quis, sorrowfully ; " do I not know it ? But you believe 
that my mother cannot possibly change, and from that I 
see that you will not allow me to try to change her, and 
that pity alone " 

" You see nothing ! " cried Caroline, putting her hand 
over his mouth, " you see nothing if you do not see that I 
love you I " 

"O my God ! " said the marquis, falling at her feet, 
** say it again ! I am afraid that I am dreaming I It is 
the first time you ever said it ; I thought that I could di- 
vine it, and 1 dare not believe it. Say it again, say it, 
and then let me die ! " 

"Yes, I love you more than my life," she replied, 
pressing to her heart that noble brow, the dwelling-place 
of a soul so grand and so true ; *' I love you more than 
my pride or my honor I I denied it for a long, long while 
to myself, I denied it to God in my prayers, and I lied 
both to God and to myself I I understood at last, and I 
ran away, because I was a coward and weak. I felt 
that I was lost, and so I am I Even so I what does it 
matter after all ? Only I myself am involved. So long 
as I could hope to make you forget me, I could keep up 
the struggle ; but you love me too well, I can see that, 
and you will die if I leave you. I thought that you were 
dead an hour or two ago, and then I was able to look into 
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your life : I had killed you ! I might have given you 
life, you, the noblest and best of mortals, and I sacrificed 
you to profitless regard for myself I And who am I, 
pray, that I should let you die, when nothing but your 
esteem has any value in my eyes ? No, no, I have 
fought enough, I have been proud long enough, cruel long 
enough, and you have suffered too much by my fault ! I 
love you, do you hear ? I will not be your wife, because 
that would cause you cruel remorse, incurable sorrow ; 
but I will be your friend, your servant, a mother to your 
child, your loyal comrade, in secret. 1 shall be reputed 
your mistress, Didier's real mother, perhaps t Even so, 
I am willing, I will accept the scorn which I used to dread 
so, and it seems that the dregs of the chalice which you 
fill for me will give me new life ! " 

" O noble heart I thrice saintly soul ! " cried the mar- 
quis, '^ I, too, accept your sublime sacrifice I Do not 
despise me for that ; I am worthy of it, and I will soon 
bring it to an end. Yes, yes, I will perform miracles I I 
know that I can do it now 1 My mother will give way 
without regret. I feel here in my heart the fire of faith 
and the treasures of persuasion. But even if I should 
fail, even if the world should rise to curse you, my sister 
and my daughter, my saintly comrade, my adored love, 
you would be all the nobler for that in my eyes, and I 
should be all the prouder of having chosen you. Oh I 
what is the world, what is public opinion, to a man who 
has probed, in the lives of men of the present and the 
past, the mysteries of their selfishness, the uselessness 
of their bad faith ? Such a man is well aware that in all 
time, for one truth which survives, a thousand truths are 
murdered and branded with the seal of infamy i He 
knows that the best and most generous of mortals have 
followed the footsteps of the Christ along the path of 
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thorns where wounds and insults abound. Very well I 
we will follow that path, if we must, and love will make 
us insensible to cowardly attacks. Oh I I will answer 
to you for that, and despite all the threatening aspects of 
the fate which men would fain impose upon us, I can 
take this oath : that you will be dearly loved, therefore, 
you will be happy I You know me well, you cruel crea- 
ture who closed your eyes and fled I You knew that all 
my life and all my soul are love and nothing besides i 
You knew that, if I have sometimes sought truth ar- 
dently, I have done so from pure love of it, and not for 
the empty glory of proclaiming it in person. I am not a 
scholar, I am not an author ! I am an unknown who is 
content to go his way, aside from the uproar and smoke, 
fighting apart and in the shadow, not for lack of courage, 
but to avoid wounding the pride of my mother and my 
brother in the mêlée. I accepted this inconspicuous rôle 
with no feeling of wounded self-love. I felt that my 
heart did not crave incense, but love. All the ambitions 
of my fellows, all their boundless vanity, their thirst for 
domination, their longing for magnificence, their constant 
wish to make themselves conspicuous — ^what cared I for 
all that ? I could find no amusement in such playthings. 
I was just a poor, simple-hearted man, in love with an 
ideal ; an innocent child, if you choose, seeking love and 
feeling it within me, long before I met the woman who 
was to develop its power. I held my peace, knowing 
that I should be laughed at, as to which I was quite in- 
different so far as I myself was concerned, but which 
would have pained me as an insult to my secret and sa- 
cred religion I — Once, only once in my life — I must tell 

you about it, Caroline — I loved " 

" Don't tell me," she cried. ** I do not want to know 
about it." 
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"On the contrary, you must know all. She was 
sweet and gentle, and it requires no effort on my part to 
respect and bless her in her grave ; but she could not 
love me. That was not her fault but the fault of her 
destiny. I have no ground of reproach against her, but 
many against myself. I have despised and punished 
myself for yielding to a passion which was not legitimate 
nor really reciprocated. I did not become reconciled to 
life until I saw life in its purest and most beautiful form 
blooming in you. Then I understood why I was born in 
tears, why I was destined to love and doomed to love too 
soon and unworthily and sinfully, because I sought too 
ardently the dream and the aim of my life I And now I 
feel that I am rehabilitated and saved forever. I feel that 
my life will recover its poise, my youth its hopes, and 
my heart its natural sustenance. Have confidence in 
me, you whom Heaven has sent to me I You know that 
we were made for each other. You have felt a thousand 
times, despite yourself, that we two have but one mind 
and one thought, that we love the same ideas, the same 
forms of art, the same names, the same people and 
the same things, and that our only effect upon each other 
is to strengthen and develop what is already there, to 
bring the germs of our most deep-rooted instincts to their 
fruition. Ah I Caroline, remember Séval, and our hours 
of sunshine in the valley and our hours beneath the 
arched ceiling of that deliciously cool library, where you 
commemorated with urns of lovely flowers the close and 
mysterious union of our souls ! Was not that an indissolu- 
ble marriage which our hands consecrated by a pure 
clasp each morning ? Did not our first glance give us to 
each other each day and forever ? Could you have 
thought for a moment that that life could come to an 
end, that that man could exist without you, that is, with- 
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out light and air, that he would consent to fall back into 
nothingness ? No, no, you did not believe it ! That man 
would have followed you to the ends of the world, he 
would have walked through water and ice and fire to 
overtake you. And when you left me dying in the snow 
to-day, did you not feel that my soul, detached from my 
body, my despairing spectre, continued to follow you 
amid the squalls of the mountains ? *' 

" Listen, listen to him ! " said Caroline to Peyraque, 
who had returned and was gazing in stupefaction at the 
excited and passion-transfigured marquis ; ^^ listen to 
what he says to me, and do not wonder any more that I 
love him more than myself ! Don't be alarmed, don't be 
disturbed, don't go away pitying us ! Stay with us and 
see how happy we are. The presence of an old saint 
like you doesn't embarrass us. You won't understand 
us perhaps, for you don't choose to understand anything 
beyond a certain duty with which I sympathized yester- 
day, but which I refuse to admit to-day ; but, do what 
you will, you will bless me and love me still, for you will 
realize the authority and the claim of this man, who is 
more than all other men, and in whose mouth God can 
put no other than words of truth. Yes I love him ! — I 
love you, I say, you whom I nearly lost to-day, and I 
will not leave you again, I will go with you everywhere, 
your child shall be mine, as your country is my country, 
as your faith is my faith. There is no other honor in 
this world, there is no other virtue in God's sight, than 
to love you, serve you and comfort you ! " 

Monsieur de Villemer was on his feet, radiant with a 
pure joy which dazzled but did not frighten Caroline. 
In that hour of enthusiasm there was no room for any 
disturbance of the senses. He embraced her with the 
sanctified paternal sentiment which was characteristic of 
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\m, anà -v^^ V-»îcïi was called into life by a mighty instinct 
■f protection, tlie authority of a great intellect over a 
;reat hea.r-t, of a superior mind over a mind raised by 
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and sLimnr»^d up in a single phrase : never to part again. 
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** He will come back soon I " the duchess replied ; *' he 
promised you that he would, and you know that we are 
not all anxious about him. His brother knows where he 
is, and assures me that we shall see him at the end of 
the week. So that I am exceedingly cheerful, as you 
see — yes, and exceedingly happy too. That little Ma- 
dame d'Arglade is perfectly delightful I It is she, dear 
mamma, who makes me so happy to-day I " 

"Oh! you are joking, you little fraud! You can't 
endure her. — ^Why did you bring her here? I didn't 
ask you to. No one can divert my thoughts, unless it is 
you/' 

'M am more determined than ever to do it," rejoined 
Diane, with a charming smile, "and this same d'Ar- 
glade, whom I adore, is going to supply me with excel- 
lent weapons against your miserable depression. Listen, 
dear mother ; we know the ghastly secret at last. We 
have had a hard time discovering it. For three days past, 
the duke and I have been manœuvring about her, over- 
whelming her with our confidence, our unreserve, all our 
prettiest attentions. At last the dear soul, who was not 
our dupe, but was driven to desperation by our mockery, 
gave me to understand that Caroline's confederate in 
her monstrous sin was — Oh I you know who, she told 
you I I pretended not to understand ; it did cause me a 
little pang. No, a severe pang ; I must tell the truth ! 
But I ran to my dear duke, and I threw it in his face like 
this : * Is it true, you horrid man, that you were Made- 
moiselle de Saint-Geneix's lover ? ' — ^The duke jumped 
like a cat — no, like a leopard when someone has trodden 
on his paw. — 'Ah I I was sure of it,' he roared ; 'it is 
dear Léonie who says that I ' — And then, as he talked of 
killing her, I had to pacify him and tell him that I didn't 
believe a word of it, which was not true ; I did believe 
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it a little. And he — for Monsieur your son is no fool — 
noticed that, and he knelt at my feet and swore, oh I 
swore by everything that 1 believe and everybody I love 
— first by the good Lord, and then by you — ^that it was 
an infamous falsehood, and I am as sure of it now as I 
am that I came into the world for nothing except to love 
monsieur le duc." 

The duchess had a childlike fashion of speaking, as 
ingenuous as Madame de Arglade's was affected, and 
combined with it an accent of sincerity and resolution 
which made her adorable. The marchioness had had no 
time to be surprised at what she heard, when the duke 
rushed in, as triumphant as his wife. 

*' Ouf I " he cried. " God be praised I You will never 
see that viper again I She has ordered her carriage and 
is going away, frantic, but scotched, I promise you, and 
with ail her venom gone ! Mother, poor dear mother, 
how you have been deceived, and how well I understand 
all that you must have suffered I And you would say 
nothing about it, not even to me, who with a word — But 
I have confessed her, the hateful creature who would 
have sown unhappiness in my household, were it not that 
Diane is an angel from heaven against whom hell will 
never prevail. Come, mamma ! lose your temper a little 
with us, it will do you good. Madame d'Arglade saw, 
did she not ? saw with her two eyes Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Geneix leaning on my arm, cross the courtyard 
at Séval at daybreak ? She saw me speak to her affec- 
tionately and press her hands ? Well, her eyesight was 
bad, for I kissed them both, one after the other, and I 
will tell you what she didn't hear, for I remember it as if 
it were yesterday — I was sufficiently affected for that. I 
said to her : ' My brother nearly died last night, and you 
saved his life I Have pity on him, continue to nurse him. 
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heJp me conceal his state from my mother, and he will 
not die, thanks to you.' — That is what I said, I swear 
before God, and this is what had happened/' 

The duke told the whole story, and, even in his exal- 
tation, confessed his evil thoughts, his fruitless advances 
to Caroline, who did not so much as notice them. He 
told of the marquis's paroxysms of jealousy, their quar- 
rel of an hour's duration, their hearty reconciliation, the 
avowals of one and the oaths of the other, the discovery 
he had made at that time of his brother's alarming con- 
dition, his limprudence in leaving him, thinking that he 
was better and was sleeping quietly ; he told about the 
broken window, the cries Caroline had heard, and how 
she had rushed to the sick man's assistance, had revived 
him, remained with him, and devoted herself from that 
moment to the task of nursing and amusing him, and 
helping him about his work. 

'^And all this," the duke added, '^with such devotion, 
such perfect candor and such forgetfulness of se!.f as I 
never saw before, I give you my word. This Caroline 
is a woman of rare merit, I tell you, and, search as I 
may, I can find no woman better suited to my brother in 
age, disposition and tastes. You know whether I wished 
him to make a more brilliant match. But now that he is 
in comfortable circumstances, thanks to this angel here, 
who has restored liberty and dignity to us all ; now that 
I have seen the persistence and the intensity of my 
brother's attachment to a young woman who is, above 
all, his devoted and necessary friend ; and, lastly, since 
Diane understands all this better than I do, and urges 
me to believe that marriages for love are the best, 
why, I have only one thing more to say, dear mother : 
that is, that we must find Caroline, and that you must 
joyfully give her your blessing as the best friend you 
21 
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ever had before my wife, and the best daughter you 
could possibly desire after her/' 

"Ah! my children/' cried the marchioness, "you 
make me happy once more ! I have not really lived 
since that slander. Urbain's distress, the absence of 
that child who was so dear to me, the fear of causing 
discord between two brothers who were so devoted to 
each other, by making known what I believed to be true, 
and am so overjoyed to know to be false — Oh I we must 
send for the marquis, for Caroline. But where, in 
heaven's name ? You know where your brother is, but 
does he know where she is ? " 

"No, he went away in ignorance of it," the duchess 
replied ; " but Madame Heudebert knows. Write to her, 
dear mamma ; tell her the truth, and she will tell the 
truth." 

" Yes, yes, I will write," said the marchioness ; " but 
how are we to let my poor Urbain know about this at 
once ? " 

" I will undertake to let him know," replied the duke. 
" I would go myself if the duchess could go with me ; 
but to leave her for three days — ^faith, it's too soon for 
that I " 

" Fie I " cried the duchess ; " so you expect, when the 
honeymoon is passed, to run about without me, do you, 
light of heart and of foot as well ? Oh ! how mistaken 
you are, you fascinating man, and how quickly I will 
put a curb on your inconstancy ! " 

" How will you do it, tell me ? " said the duke, gazing 
at her with rapture. 

" By loving you more and more every day I And we 
will see whether you will tire of it ! " 

While the duke kissed his wife's golden locks, the 
marchioness wrote to Camille with wonderful animation. 
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** Look, children," she said, ** is this about right ? " 
The duchess read : 

*' My dear Madame Heudebert, 

" Bring Caroline back to us, and do you come with her 
to my arms. She has been horribly slandered, I know 
all now. I weep to think that I believed in the fall of an 
angel. I beg her to forgive me I 1 pray that she will 
come back, that she will be my daughter forever, that 
she will never leave me again I We two, you and I, 
cannot live without her I " 

** That is splendid ! it is sweet and kind like you t '' 
said the duchess, sealing the letter ; and the duke rang 
while his mother was writing the address. 

When the letter was despatched, she said to them : 

" Why shouldn't you both go to fetch the marquis 7 
Is he very far away ? " 

** Twelve hours by post at most," replied the duke. 

" And 1 may not know where he is ? " 

" I must not tell you ; but after this I am sure he will 
have no more secrets so far as you are concerned. Hap- 
piness makes a man expansive." 

" My son," rejoined the marchioness, " you alarm me 
terribly. It may be that your brother is here in Paris 
ill, and you are concealing it from me as you did at 
Séval. He must be even sicker than he was ; you try 
to make me believe that he is absent, so he probably 
can't leave his bed." 

" No, no I " cried Diane, laughing heartily ; " he isn't 
here, he isn't ill. He is absent, he is travelling, he is mel- 
ancholy, perhaps ; but he is going to be happy, and when 
he went away he had not lost all hope of moving you." 

The duke swore that what his wife said was true. 
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The duchess knew her brother-in-law's secret; she 
did not know the mother's name, but she knew of the 
existence of the child. The marquis had consented that 
his brother should have no secrets from his wife. 

They reached Polignac at six in the morning. The 
first face that caught Diane's eye was Didier's. She 
was seized, as Caroline had been, by a sudden affection 
for that fascinating child, who won all hearts. While 
she was gazing at him and kissing him, the duke inquired 
about the pretended Monsieur Bernyer. 

"My dear," he said, returning to his wife, "my 
mother was right ; some accident has happened to my 
brother. He went away yesterday morning for a walk 
of an hour or two on the mountain, and he hasn't re- 
turned. The people here are anxious about him." 

** Do they know where he went i " 

" Yes, beyond Le Puy. The postchaise will take us 
there, and 1 will leave you and take a horse and a guide, 
for there is no practicable carriage road." 

"We will take two horses," said the duchess. " 1 am 
not at all tired ; let us be off." 

An hour later, the stout-hearted Diane, lighter than a 
bird, was ascending at a gallop the course of the Gagne, 
never flinching, and laughing at her husband's uneasi- 
ness about her. At nine in the morning they rode rap- 
idly through Lantriac, to the great surprise of the natives, 
and alighted at Peyraque-Lanion's, to the great disgust 
of the village tavern-keeper. 

The family was at breakfast in the little forge. They 
had returned the night before, rather late, but without 
mishap. The marquis, who was very tired, but not ill, 
had accepted the hospitality of Peyraque's son, who 
lived in the next house. Caroline had slept soundly in 
her little room. She was assisting Justine to serve the 
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men of the house, that is to say, the marquis and the two 
Peyraques. Embellished by happiness, she went in and 
out, now waiting on the others, now sitting down oppo- 
site Monsieur de Villemer, who allowed her to devote 
herself to him and gazed rapturously at her, as if to say : 

" I allow you to do this, but in what full measure I will 
repay you for these attentions I " 

What shouts of joy and surprise filled Peyraque's 
abode at sight of the new arrivals ! The brothers ex- 
changed a long embrace. Diane kissed Caroline and 
called her her sister. 

For a whole hour they talked at random, wildly, not 
understanding one another, with no certainty that they 
were not dreaming. The duke was starving and was en- 
thusiastic in his praise of the dishes Justine set before 
him, when she had prepared a second abundant break- 
fast, still assisted by Caroline, who laughed and cried at 
the same time. Diane was wildly excited over the ad- 
venture, and insisted, to her husband's utter dismay, 
upon having a hand in the seasoning. At last they re- 
sumed more sedately their respective narratives and ex- 
planations. The marquis first of all sent a messenger to 
Le Puy, with a letter for his mother, of whose anxiety 
and extraordinary presentiment they had told him at the 
outset. 

They did not weep on leaving the Peyraques, for they 
had their solemn promise to come to the wedding. On the 
following day they returned to Mauveroche with Didier, 
whom the marquis placed on his mother's knee. His 
letter had told her what to expect. She covered the 
child with kisses, then gave him to Caroline, saying : 

*' So you will really accept, my love, the task of mak- 
ing us all happy ? Bless you a thousand times, and if you 
wish me to live a long while, never leave me again. I 
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have done you much wrong, my poor dear angel, but God 
did not permit it to be for long, and I should have died of it 
before you." 

The marquis and his wife passed the summer at Mauve- 
roche and a few days in the autumn at Séval. That 
place was dear to them, and despite the joyful anticipation 
of joining their families in Paris, they could not tear 
themselves away without an effort from a spot made 
sacred by their memories. 

The marquis's marriage surprised no one ; some ap- 
proved it, others prophesied contemptuously that he 
would repent of his whim, that he would be thrown over 
by all sensible people, that his life was wasted, a failure. 
The marchioness came near being made unhappy by 
these comments. Madame d*Arglade pursued Diane, 
Caroline, and their husbands with her hatred ; but then 
came the crash of the Revolution of February, and they 
had something else to think about. The marchioness 
was terribly frightened and thought it best to take re- 
fuge at Séval, where she was happy in spite of every- 
thing. The marquis, who was just about to publish his 
book anonymously, postponed the publication to some 
more peaceful time. He had no wish to strike those who 
were down. Happy in his love and his family, he was 
in no hurry to make the acquaintance of renown. 

To-day the old marchioness is no more. Feeble in 
body and too active mentally, her days were numbered. 
She faded away in the midst of her children and grand- 
children, blessing them all with no thought of leaving 
them, conscious of bodily weakness, but brave and kindly 
to the last, and like most dying persons, busily making 
plans for next year. 

The duke has taken on a good deal of flesh in prosper- 
ity ; but he is still handsome, amiable and reasonably 
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active. He lives in great luxury, but not extravagantly, 
leaving everything to his wife, who manages him and 
keeps him straight with rare tact and with admirable 
skill in the art of cajolery. We should not be willing to 
swear that he has never thought of deceiving her ; but 
she has the art to thwart his fancies without letting him 
perceive it, and her triumph, which is still undimmed, 
proves once more that there is sometimes enough craft 
and strength of will in the brain of a girl of sixteen to 
enable her to guide aright the destiny of a very professor 
of vice. The duke, who is the kindest-hearted of men, 
albeit decidedly weak, is more contented than one would 
think possible to refrain from devising cunning plots 
against the fair sex, and to slumber peacefully, with no 
new food for remorse, on the pillow of well-being. 

The Marquis and the new Marquise de Villemer now 
pass eight months of the year at Séval, always occupied, 
we cannot say with each other, since they are so com- 
pletely identified with each other that they think together, 
and answer each other before they are questioned, but 
with the education of their children, all of whom are re- 
markable for their intelligence and charming dispositions. 
Monsieur de G is dead. Madame de G — — is for- 
gotten. Didier has been acknowledged by the marquis 
as his child. Caroline no longer remembers that she is 
not his mother. 

Madame Heudebert is settled at Séval. All her chil- 
dren have been educated at the expense of the marquis 
and Caroline. The duke's sons, who are more spoiled 
than their cousins, are less intelligent and less rugged ; 
but they are sweet-tempered and full of premature ac- 
complishments. The duke is an excellent father and is 
amazed, without good reason, that he already has such 
big children. 
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The Peyraques have been overwhelmed with bene- 
factions. Their friends visited them last year, and on 
that occasion they scaled the silvery peak of the Mezenc 
in the beautiful morning sunshine. They desired also to 
see once more the wretched hovel, in which, despite the 
marquis's bounty, there has been no change for the bet- 
ter; but the father has purchased land, so they think 
themselves rich. Caroline's heart was full as she sat 
down beneath the poor roof where she saw at her feet, 
for the first time, the man with whom she would not 
have shrunk from sharing a hut in the Cevennes and the 
neglect of the whole world. 

Nohant, 30th April, x86o. 



